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|= coast of the department of Are- 
quipa in Lower Peru, between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth degrees of lat- 
itude, would present a most desolate uni- 
formity of aridity but for certain fertile 
valleys which break the dreary monotony 


of the /omas, or barren ridges, that line 
the shore of the Pacific for three hundred 
and twenty miles. The fairest and most 
tropical of these valleys is that of Tambo, 
which begins at Mollendo beach and ex- 
tends for fifteen leagues up to the heights ~ 
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of Puquina on the slope of the Western 
Andes. It is enclosed narrowly between 
a double chain of rocky hills, and rises 
gradually from the ocean-level to an ele- 
vation of .six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty feet. The Tambo River flows 
through it and empties into the Pacific. 

It was from this lovely valley of Tam- 


PIERRE LEROUX. 


bo that, toward the end of a certain Oc- 
tober, Paul Marcoy, the French traveler 
in Peru to whom the world owes much 
of its later knowledge of that country, 
started on a long journey across the si- 
erra region to explore the Rio Apurimac 
from its source in Lake Vilafro, at the 
base of the eastern slope of the Andes, 


to its junction with the Rio Aquillabamba 
or Urubamba—a journey which led him 
across the sierra and up the valley of 
Huarancalqui to Cerro Melchior in the 
Great Pajonal.. 

At the period when Marcoy, with gun 
on shoulder and sketch-book under arm, 
is discovered, as the stage-directions have 

it, in the valley of 

Tambo, it contained 

three large haciendas 

(estates). The ha- 

cienda Arenal, near- 

est to the sea, belong- 

ed to General Cer- 

defia, a Spaniard and 

_ ex-officer of the royal 

that was defeat- 

ed at Ayacucho in the 

Peruvian war of inde- 

pendence. The next 

was owned by an 

Englishman ; and the 

third, a rice, cotton 

and sugar plantation, 

was the property of 

a friend of Marcoy, 

whose acquaintance 

he had made five 

years before at a 

place called Caraveli 

in the northern part 

of the province This 

person, Pierre Leroux 

by name, needs an 

introduction to the 

reader, for he was 

destined to become 

Marcoy’s traveling 

companion in his ex- 

cursion, and to share 

with him in his expe- 

riences, pleasant and 

otherwise, up to the 

summit of Cerro Mel- 

chior. He was ana- 

tive of Besangon, and had been living in 
Peru for fifteen years, during which time 
he had acquired and lost two fortunes 
in mining operations. As Marcoy has 
sketched him with pen and pencil, we 
are shown a man of forty-five years of 
age, tall, with a countenance at once 
frank and intelligent, robust in health, 
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sinewy of limb, and with the iron will of 
one who, having marked out a goal, seeks 
it unmindful of obstacles. He had given 
to his plantation the name of Zambo- 
chico, or “ Little Tambo.” 

Leroux’s mind at the moment of Mar- 
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ill 


coy’s appearance in the valley was ab- 
sorbed in a project of introducing on his 
hacienda the use of certain machinery 
for cleaning his rice and cotton. He had 
ordered it a year before at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars from New York through 
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the British consul at Islay, a port about 
fifteen miles higher up the coast, and 
was now impatiently expecting its ar- 
rival, together with that of the ready- 
made pine-wood sheds intended to house 
the machines. Once a week he went to 
Islay to make inquiries, leaving Tambo- 
chico in the morning and returning by 
nightfall. During these absences of his 
host Marcoy devoted a part of the day 
to peregrinations among the ofvares and 
higuerales —as the small olive and fig 
plantations are called—which fringe the 
valley, and in conversing with their In- 
dian proprietors. Among the five or six 
native families established in the olivares, 
one in particular aroused his interest, and 
he often stopped in his walks to converse 
with these people on the subject of the 
life they led there and of their olive- 
culture and its revenues. The family 
had erected its dwelling among the olive 
trees, and although its members had all 
the outward appearance of ill-health and 
poverty, they seemed to be happy and 
contented, seated under their simple roof 
of mats upheld by four posts and with 
their household utensils scattered about 
them. They told Marcoy that their home 
was in the upper part of the valley, and 
that the simple shelter under which they 
received him was merely their temporary 
camping-out residence. Like all the oth- 
er proprietors of the olive and fig plan- 
tations, they remained away from their 
plantation for eleven months of the year, 
leaving the trees to the care of Prov- 
idence: the twelfth month, when’ the 
time to collect the crop had come, they 
passed where Marcoy found them. 
From his friends of the olivares our 
traveler would stroll a few hundred 
yards higher up the valley to chat with 
his acquaintances of the Aiguerales. 
The male adult owners of the fig plan- 
tations were generally absent, as they 
preferred to abandon the conjugal roof 
and hire themselves out as laborers to 
the large planters of the valley, some 
of them returning each night and others 
only at the end of the week. The wo- 
men of the family meanwhile attended 
to the gathering of the figs and their 
preparation, in a dried state, for the 


markets of the sierra towns, or engaged 
in the manufacture of a sort of violet- 
colored wine made from the figs which 
the people call chimbango. This fig 
wine is sweet and agreeable to the taste 
and of moderately intoxicating powers, 
and is sold at a cuartillo (about three 
cents) a quart. 

Still higher up the valley this culti- 
vated zone was succeeded by a sandy 
tract irregularly interspersed with low 
ridges of the kind which, under the 
name of /omas, characterizes the phys- 
ical features of the coast. The normal 
barrenness of these hills is changed from 
May to October, during the season of 
fogs, into fertility, for the humidity 
causes a green sward to appear, and a 
multitude of charming flowers spring up 
and cover their surface. In the old days 
the gay classes of the population of the 
sierras were wont to resort, during the 
period from May to October, to this spot, 
ostensibly to indulge in sea-bathing, but 
really to enjoy a merry-making season 
as frantic and fantastic as any Venetian 
- carnival of the past. Tents were pitched 
among the hills, and the festival lasted 
for a month or two, during which time 
the lomas, accustomed only to the mel- 
ancholy sound of the surf beating against 
the shore and the murmur of the passing 
wind, echoed the notes of the guitar, the 
shouts of the revelers and their joyous 
songs. Strange to say, however—a cir- 
cumstance probably unknown to those 
thoughtless pleasure-seekers of the sierra 
—this part of the valley is the burial- 
place of thousands of Indians of both 
sexes and of all ages, whose bodies were 
deposited there before the Spanish con- 
quest, and, as is supposed, during the 
reigns of the last incas. The bodies lie 
in trenches barely three feet from the 
surface. In the majority of cases they 
are extended on their backs with their 
heads toward the rising sun, the object 
of their reverence in life. Others are 
found in various constrained attitudes— 
some as if sitting with their elbows rest- 
ing on their knees and the closed hands 
set in the eyeless sockets. Some of the 
bodies are nude, others are swathed .in 
woolen rags or in a coarse kind of 
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drawers woven from the sifa, a grass 
In the 
trenches are laid beside them the imple- 


that grows on the mountains. 


ments, weapons and adornments 
which belonged to them in life, 
and which, in the belief of the 
survivors, would be needed by 
them after death. 

One afternoon, when Marcoy 
returned to the hacienda from 
this old cemetery, bringing with 
him the mummies of a little child 
and of a small llama—doubtless 
the child’s playfellow—which he 
had found lying together in the 
same trench, he was greeted joy- 
fully by Pierre Leroux, who had 
come back from a visit to Islay 
at an earlier hour than usual. 
Leroux brought important news. 
The ship with the machinery, the 
consul had told him, might be ex- 
pected at any time within three 
or four days. In his impatience 
the master of Tambochico re- 
solved to start for the coast with 
as little delay as possible, and 
take up his quarters at Mollen- 


do, where the vessel was to land ° 


her cargo. 

The next morning, about nine 
o'clock, host and guest, accom- 
panied by servants, mounted 
their mules and set out for Mol- 
lendo with provisions and bag- 
gage, the latter consisting simply 
of an iron saucepan, a few rush 
mats and stakes intended for 
the construction of shelter-huts, 
and some bed-coverings. 

The news of Pierre Leroux’s 
visit to the beach, and a know- 
ledge of its purpose, having 


spread abroad through the val- ~ 


ley, scores of his neighbors, peo- 
ple whom he scarcely knew or 
had never seen before, came to 
make inquiries regarding the 
wonderful machines. So great 
were the numbers attracted to 
the “festival,” as they called it, 


that an honest fellow of the vicinity 
deemed the occasion a propitious one 
for driving a lively trade in figs, pome- 
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granates and watermelons, which he 
brought to the spot on an ass’s back 
and sold rapidly to the assemblage, 


drinking - water being scarce and the 
fruit serving excellently to quench the 
thirst of the curious company. 
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On the fourth day, in the afternoon, 
the sails of the expected vessel appear- 
ed above the tops of the group of rocks 
that form Cape Islay, and about the same 
time an Indian arrived with a letter to 
Leroux from the British consul inform- 
ing him that, as it would be dangerous 
for the ship to approach too near the 


beach, owing to the heavy surf, her cap- 


tain had resolved to land the machines 
on a raft to be composed of the material 
for the sheds. While Leroux was read- 
ing this letter the ship came up and drop- 
ped anchor at about two-thirds of a mile 
from shore. 

Although the labor of building the 
raft was begun at once, two days elapsed 
before the hoisting of the Peruvian colors 
aboard the vessel announced that all was 
ready for the landing. The process of 
transferring the machinery to the shore 
was simple enough, for while the ship’s 
crew would “pay out” a line attached 
to their side of the raft, the people on 
shore were to pull the latter toward them 
by means of another. A fisherman went 
out to the ship on his da/sa, or ,inflated 
sealskin raft, procured the end of the 
shore-line and brought it safely to the 
beach. As soon as he landed the haw- 
ser was seized by a hundred officious 
individuals, who hauled away vigorously 
at the raft, which by this time had been 
released from the vessel’s side. Leroux, 
Marcoy and the spectators watched the 
progress of the frail tossing platform with 
varying emotions. Suddenly a great 
shout arose from the volunteers who 
were pulling the rope. The hawser 
had parted! For an instant the raft 
swayed about helplessly in the great 
waves. Then a wave bore down on it, 
and in a few minutes all that remained 
was a mass of planks and beams tossing 


wildly against the beach. Leroux look- . 


ed on at this ruin of his hopes like one 
thunderstruck, and for a little while Mar- 
coy feared that his reason was about to 
leave him; but he recovered himself 
slowly, and, gazing with a despairing 
glance at the timber lying on the beach, 
he turned to Marcoy and said with a 
sigh, “Well, here is another fortune to 
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At some distance from them stood 
groups of the spectators discussing the 
event. Although they appeared to be- 
long to the well-to-do class, and their 
faces bore a commiserative expression | 
suitable to the occasion, still it could be 
seen, when. they turned their glances on 
Pierre Leroux with a half smile, that the . 
catastrophe had not caused them much 
regret. Along the shore were -ranged 
the choles (natives of mixed Spanish 
and Indian extraction) and Indians who 
had assisted in dragging the raft, and 
who now seemed to be amusing them- 
selves with the erratic movements of the 
beams and planks as the waves threw 
them on the beach and then floated them 
back into the sea. Presently, having 
come to the conclusion that the flotsam 
belonged to the first claimant, they be- 
gan to load their shoulders with the wood. 
Some of them were already trudging off 
with their burdens along the road to Tam- 
bo, when suddenly an individual whom 
nobody had hitherto noticed emerged 
from the crowd and in an uncouth sort 
of Spanish ordered the pillagers to throw 
down their spoils. As the rogues seem- 
ed to take no notice of this admonition, 
the newcomer administered a few kicks 
and cuffs to them, which soon caused 
them to drop their prizes and fall back 
in disorder. 

The stranger who thus championed so 
zealously Pierre Leroux’s interests was a 
Frenchman, who, having deserted from 
his ship, a three-masted vessel from Mar- 
seilles, at the port of Arica in Bolivia, about 
three months before, had been wander- 
ing since that time from village to village 
near the coast, earning a precarious live- 
lihood while awaiting an opportunity to 
ship on some other vessel. His name 
was Moise, and he was a native of Pro- 
vence. He was a carpenter by trade, and 
having heard while at Islay of the intend- 
ed landing of the machinery, he had come 
to Mollendo with the hope of obtaining 
work in the erection of the sheds. This 
information he imparted to Marcoy, who 
stepped forward to question him, and who 
recognized in him, when the man’s story 
was told, a member of the restless mari- 
time fraternity known in that region as 
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“ Brethren of the Coast ”—in other words, day, and that provisions should be sent 
deserters from ships who lead vagrant | to him from Tambochico. Moise ac- 


lives until they can 
once more findem- 


ployment before 


the mast. 

Moise was a vig- 
orous specimen of 
the brotherhood. 
He was about for- 
ty years old, with 
regular features, a 
complexion bronz- 
ed like that of an 


\ 


Indian, and awav-- 


ing mass of tawny 
hair and beard that 
imparted to him a 
leonine look. His 
costume consisted 
of a ragged straw 
hat that might 
have done duty as 
a scarecrow, a tat- 
tered red woolen 
shirt and a pair of 
sailcloth trousers 
patched in a dozen 
places and upheld 
by a leathern belt. 
He carried a long 
staff, and the rest 
of his wardrobe 


was tied up in a 


handkerchief. 
The idea occur- 
red to Marcoy to 
make this adven- 
turer the guard- 
ian of the wood— 
which represented 
a certain value in 
money to Pierre 
Leroux—until the 
latter could have 
it transported to 


the hacienda. He | 
therefore proposed 


to him to remain 
on the beach and 
preserve the prop- 


erty from pillage, with the understand- 
ing that his services were to be paid. for 
at the rate of four reals (fifty cents) a 
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cepted the offer, which Pierre Leroux 
authorized with a motion of his head 
when Marcoy broached the matter to 
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him. Thus constituted supervisor of the 
wreck, Moise. seated himself in the sand, 
and, twirling his staff, fixed his eyes on 
the crowd and observed in broken Span- 
ish, ‘“‘ I’ll smash the head of the first fellow 
that touches this wood. You hear me?” 

His words—and his manner, perhaps, 
more than his words—had the effect of 
causing the would-be pillagers to draw 
off, and the servants having collected in 
one spot all the wood that had floated 
ashore, Moise constructed a rude sort of 
shed with the remains of the raft, in 
which he could lodge comfortably with 
the three peons who were to remain with 
him until further orders. When this 
work was completed, and nothing re- 
mained for the curious to discuss and 
ponder, the spectators departed like a 
congregation retiring from church, leav- 
ing only Marcoy, Pierre Leroux, General 
Cerdefia (who had been among the in- 
terested lookers-on from the’ beginning), 
Moise, the servants and the ship as wit- 
nesses of the day’s failures and disap- 
pointments, After dark the vessel 
weighed anchor and sailed away. 

The period fixed by Marcoy as the 
limit of his ‘stay in the valléy was now 
approaching. A few days more would 
see him on his way from the coast and 
across; the mountains, traveling through 
the sierra in a climate and amid a veg- 
etation—or a lack of vegetation, as the 
case might be—altogether different from 
the climate and vegetation of the trop- 
ical estate of Tambochico. As the 
hour of departure drew near an idea 
that in the beginning had: been only a 
fugitive thought took firm hold on his 
mind. This idea was to withdraw his 
friend and host from the contemplation 
of his loss by associating him with the 
journey he was about to undertake. 


Leroux at first positively refused to lis-’ 


ten to the suggestion. Nothing daunted, 
however, Marcoy persisted in his plead- 
ings, until finally he gained his host’s 
reluctant assent. It was arranged that 
during Leroux’s absence the mayordomo 
should take charge of the plantation, 
and that Moise, who was then engaged in 
building a new sugar-house, should await 
at Tambochico the planter’s return. 
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One morning at the hour of four, ac- 
companied by a moso sirviente, or 
“body-servant,” and under the guidance 
of a muleteer who was returning from 
the valley to the sierra region witha load 
of sugar, they left Tambochico, riding 
in the direction of the mountains. As 
they reached the top of the first line of 
hills a thick fog, descending into the 
valley, met them and enveloped them 
so completely that not only were they 
unable to see two yards in. advance, but 
their garments were penetrated by the 
moisture. While making their way 
through the mist the sound of horses’ 
feet and the tinkling of bells in their 
front warned them of the approach of 
a caravan. So close was it on them, in 
fact, that they had barely time to turn 
their mules to one side when the other 
party, men and animals, passed swiftly 
along the road like phantoms.’ Only 
their silhouettes were visible for a few 
seconds, and then they vanished in the 
fog. Soon, however, the rising sun tint- 
ed the icy vapors with an opaline hue, 
and the wind, striking the mist, blew it 
back rolling on itself in the shape of 
ocean billows. The struggle between the 
fog on one side and the sun and wind on 
the other was not of long duration, for, 
rent asunder by the wind, the curtain 
of vapor was hurried in broken fragments 
toward the north, and the atmosphere was # 
left clear. The plateau on which the par- 
ty found themselves overlooked the valley 
of Tambo from a height of twenty-four 
hundred feet. Beyond it lay the wide- 
spreading ocean, its azure waters confused 
at the horizon with the blue of the sky. 
Before, in the east, were the heights across 
which their route was to lead them, and 
still farther away, behind these, the snow- 
covered peaks of the Andes towered in 
the air. The day’s journey ended at the 
hamlet of Omate, a mass of thatched- 
roof huts which seemed at a distance 
nothing more than a disagreeable nat- 
ural feature of the scenery. Two leagues 
to the northward rose the once formid- 
able volcano of Omate, with its yawning 
crater, half in darkness and half illu- 
mined by the setting sun, sharply inclin- 


ing to the south-east. 
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For two days after leaving Omate the 
travelers journeyed along the western 
slope of the Andes through a dreary 
and almost solitary region. When night 
came they took shelter in a cave-like 
abode among the rocks in company with 
the shepherd who inhabited it and his 


day they drew near to Pati, their halt- 
ing-place for the night. This was a mere 
group of huts in the heart of the Cor- 
dilleras. Here and there along the ap- 
proaches to it were llama-folds, and on 
the right of the road, elevated above the 
plain, was a wooden cross. They found 
a post-office—or rather post-hut—occu- 


[Mar. 


pied by a troop of muleteers, who were 
about sitting down to their supper, and 
who at first received our travelers ungra- 
ciously, but after their first surprise and 
embarrassment had passed away they 
made the best of the interruption, and 
were soon on excellent terms with the 
newcomers, who slept side by side with 


ing fire which was 
kept burning through 
the night. 

Having made an 
arrangement the next 
morning with these 
muleteers to guide 
them as far as Cayl- 
loma, a village which 
lay in Marcoy’s itiner- 
ary, and by which the 
muleteers were to 
pass on their way to 
San Tomas, their des- 
tination, the travelers 
bade farewell to their 
late guide, who was 
compelled to leave 


Z <== them at Pati to pur- 
sue his homeward. 


journey in another 
direction, and set out 
with their new friends 
toward the north- 
north-west and the 
region of snow. 

A few hours of 
descending march 
brought them to the 
Punas or Andean pla- 
teaus, a barren and 
rugged stretch of 
country furrowed by 
ridges of minor hills 
unconnected with any 
of the greater sur- 
rounding chains. The 
northern boundary of these Punas is the 
snowy range of mountains known as the 
Sierra de Huilcanota; and as they ap- 
proached this chain on the second day 
of their journey from Pati the road be- 


came more precipitous and the arid sur- - 


face presented the aspect of steep hills 
and deep gorges, forming a succession 


them before the rous- - 
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of heights and ravines which severely 
taxed the strength of their mules and 
horses. These difficulties might have 
been avoided had the old Carrera 

Real, or post-road, been followed 

to Caylloma; but the guides had 

preferred to pursue a course of 

their own choosing across the Pu- 

nas, in order to spare their animals 

the ill effects arising from the rare- 

fied air at an elevation of seven- 

teen thousand feet, which would 

have been attained had they gone 

by the highway. 

During the afternoon of this day 
they skirted the side of a hill at 
the base of which were three large 
square openings, evidently the work 
of man. As Marcoy and Leroux 
peered into these gloomy artificial 
caverns, the chief of the muleteers 
informed them that they were the 
entrances to the mine of San Lo- 
renzo, formerly renowned for its 
yield of silyer, but which at present 
is unworked. One league distant 
is the mine of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, equally celebrated dur- 
ing the period of the Spanish oc- 
cupation, but now also abandoned. 
As they progressed they caught oc- 
casional glimpses, through breaks 
in the mountains, of the snowy sum- 
mits of the Andes: then, farther on, 
the white tops were lost to view and 
the stony heights presented them- - 
selves in all their bald nakedness. 
This appearance in turn of snow- 
capped peaks and stony ridges con- _ 
tinued until they reached the point 
at which the Sierra de Huilcanota 
joins—or rather is confounded with 
—the great chain of the Cordillera 
or Western Andes. @At this stage 
of the day’s journey the scenery on 
all sides became arctic in its charac- 
ter. The mountains were clothed 
in a white mantle in every direc- 
tion, but as the sun was hidden by 
the clouds, the observer could enjoy 
the splendors of the view without 
having recourse to the pasteboard tubes 
furnished with blue glasses, a sort of spec- 
tacles used by travelers in these snowy re- 


gions to preserve their eyes from attacks 
of the surumpe,anophthalmiaoccasioned 
by the reflection of the sun on the snow. 


i 
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The travelers th to reach before 
night a postal-station called Machu Con- 
doroma, situated on the western slope of 
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the Huilcanota chain. But as the after- 
noon lengthened the sky became over- 
cast with still darker clouds, and sudden- 
ly snow fell so thickly as to shut out from 
their sight objects four paces distant, while 
the wind, thunder and lightning added to 
their perplexity. Not a rancho or shep- 
herd’s hut was visible as they went on 
with heads bowed to the blinding storm 
and trusting to the sagacity of their 
mules for the selection of the right path. 
The close of the day found them too far 
from Machu Condoroma to hope to reach 
it before darkness should shut out the 
path, and they therefore prepared for 
their bivouac for the night by arranging 
their couches and cooking their supper 
under the ledge of a projecting rock 
whose position had kept the space be- 
neath it free from the drifting snow. 
After supper Marcoy and Pierre Leroux 
lay back to back in a bed which the 
muleteers had constructed with the bun- 
dles and pack-saddles, while the guides 
slept in a democratic fashion piled on 
top of each other. 

During the night the stdrm passed off, 
and the morning broke clear and cold— 
so cold, indeed, as to redden the travel- 
ers’ ears and noses. The journey was 
resumed while it was yet dark, and after 
a two hours’ march over horrible roads 
they passed Machu Condoroma, a wild, 
lonely spot lying in the shadow of beet- 
ling ridges. The post-house, built of 
blocks of stone cemented with clay, 
stood in relief against the white back- 
ground of the snow-clad sides of the 
mountain beyond. At a day’s ride from 
the station lay Caylloma, and they re- 
solved to push forward so as to reach 
it before night. As they went on they 
found the roads in a dreadfully slippery 
condition from the mingling of the melt- 
ed snow and the clay and ferruginous 
earth that composed the soil. Occasion- 
ally unhorsed by reason of the inability 
of their animals to keep their feet, the 
party finally reached the Rio Condoroma, 
at that moment a roaring, tumbling tor- 
rent. Crossing this stream by ascend- 
ing to a ford three miles higher up than 
the point at which they had struck it, 
they stumbled on the village of Condo- 
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roma, a humble hamlet that dates from 
the time of the Spanish domination, dur- 
ing which period its silver-mines were 
among the most celebrated of Peru. 

At the hour of their entrance into Con- 
doroma all the villagers seemed to be 
absent, for the doors of the houses were 
closed and neither man nor beast was 
visible. <A brief halt was made here for 
breakfast, and while they were engaged 
at the meal the horses and mules roamed 
among the houses and satisfied their ap- 
petite by eating the freshly-laid thatched 
roof that covered one of them. 

Four leagues distant from Condoroma 
is the hamlet of Chita, consisting of 
twenty houses and situated in a plain 
with a picturesquely-profiled range of 
mountains at its back. A mountain- 
torrent near by leaped noisily over its 
rocky bed in its descent from the heights. 
The travelers saw Chita from a distance, 
and rode by without halting. They 
feared to lose by delay the advantages 
offered by the fine weather that pre- 
vailed. Their hopes of continued fa- 
vorable weather up to Caylloma were, 
however, doomed to disappointment, for 
about four o’clock clouds gathered in the 
blue sky and obscured the sun. At sun- 
set the heavens were overcast with a red- 
dish-gray, against which the surrounding 
summits were outlined with distinctness, 
and the cold became intense. At a turn 
in the road they rode into a plain, and 
at its farther extremity they saw the 
houses of a large village. This village, 
rising mistily before them, was Caylloma, 
which, on account of the valuable prod- 
uct of its silver-mines in the past, was 
called for a long time by the people of 
the country and the Spanish chroniclers 
Caylloma la Rica, or “Caylloma the 
Rich.” 

Candles were lighted in the houses of 
the village when they entered its pre- 
cincts. As Marcoy and Leroux were 
without acquaintances in the place, they 
were. obliged to follow the muleteers to 
the ¢ampu, or caravansary, at which the 
latter were accustomed to lodge with 
their animals on the occasions of their 
visits to Caylloma. This tampu was 
a large yard with the sky for a roof. 
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The appearance of the ground, covered | approached him and greeted him with 
as it was with broken straw and other ! the air of an old acquaintance. “Good- 
refuse matter, indicated that the 
place was used as a stable or as 
quarters for horses and mules. 
Three sides of the yard were 
built up with small cells of ma- 
sonry, to each of which a single 
door admitted light and air. 
These diminutive apartments 
were the lodgings assigned to 
travelers. 
The arrival of strangers in this 

remote village was an event of 
so rare an occurrence that as the 
cavalcade filed into the tampu a — 
dozen or more of the villagers 
surrounded the muleteers, ply- 
ing them with innumerable . 
questions begotten of purpose- 
less curiosity or due to a natural 
desire to be informed of the 
events of the outer world. Some 
of the questioners — the shop- 
keepers—wanted to know what 
merchandise the bundles con- 
tained; others—the politicians 
and intelligent class generally 
—inquired concerning the latest 
revolutionary movements in Pe- 
ru, and were solicitous to learn 
whether the legal president of 

_ the republic had been assassi- 
nated or whether he was still 
in peaceable occupancy of his 
office. Another element of the 
crowd—mere idlers—looked on 
and said nothing, filling the réle 
of listeners. Among the last- 
mentioned class was an individ- 
ual wrapped in a cloak and with 
his face shaded by a slouch hat 
of the kind called in the country 
pansa de burro. This person 
gazed with a sort of sympathetic 
interest at Marcoy and Leroux, 
as was evinced by the friendly 
smile that illumined his face 
when their looks were turned in 
his direction. Marcoy observed 
this, and surmising that the un- 
known desired to make his and Leroux’s | evening, friend,” he said. ‘You are in 
acquaintance, but was deterred from ad- | good health, I hope?” i 
dressing them by native modesty, he “Thank you, sefior,” modestly replied 
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the stranger. ‘You are very kind to in- 
quire concerning my welfare. My name 
is Mariano Telar, and I enjoy very good 
health, Heaven be praised! I live here 
in Caylloma, where I have many friends 
among the best people. Just now I 
overheard you conversing in French 
with your companion, and my attention 
was attracted to you because the lan- 
guage in which you spoke reminded me 
of the Adventures of Telemachus, which 
I once endeavored, in a small way, to 
put into Spanish. My house, sefior, is 
at the service of yourself and your friend 
during your stay in Caylloma, if you will 
honor it with your presence.’ 


MINE OF SAN LORENZO. 


Glad to be spared the horrors, of a 
night passed in the tampu, the travelers 
promptly accepted the hospitable cal 
lomero’s invitation. 

With a request to them to follow him, 
Don Mariano set off through the dark 
and muddy streets in the direction of his 
house, which fronted on the small square 
of the village, one side of which was oc- 
cupied by the church. At the house the 
guests were presented to their host’s wife, 
a grave, middle-aged matron, who wel- 
comed them with a dignified courtesy. 
The good dame, after a few remarks had 
been exchanged, disappeared, and half an 
hour later a servant announced that sup- 
per awaited the guests in the comedor, 
or dining-room. Under the influence of 
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the local wine of Locumba, two kinds of 


which, the sour and the du/ce (the latter 


being prepared by mixing the sour wine 
with sugar), were on the table, Don Mari- 
ano developed a gay and talkative mood, 
and the good lady having retired, as is 
the fashion in England, after the meal, 
he opened his heart to his guests, and 
for three consecutive hours, like the gen- 
uine Peruvian that he was, discoursed on 
the subject of how he had made his for- 
tune and had become acquainted with 
his wife. Noticing; finally, that his guests 
were about to drop from their chairs with 
drowsiness, he considerately closed his 
remarks, and conducted them to the 
chamber which. they 
m= were to occupy for 

the night. 

Early the next morn- 
ing, Marcoy, leaving 
his companion in bed, 
rose and went to stroll 
about the village, which 
he found to consist of 
five streets and ‘sixty- 
three houses, exclusive 
of a number of thatch- 
ed-roof huts attached 
to cattle-yards scatter- 
ed about the outskirts. 
The church was a rect- 

® angular structure sur- 

= mounted by two square 

belfries, each covered 

with a sort of cap hav- 

ing the appearance of an incomplete cu- 
pola. On either side of the altar was a 
shrine—one dedicated to Our Lady of 
Carmel, the other to Saint Joseph, the 
patron saint of the republic. These 
shrines were adorned with a profusion 
of votive offerings which had been placed 
on them by the faithful — reliquaries and 
lamps of solid silver, the latter made from 
metal taken from the neighboring mines. 
When he returned to the house he 
found his host and Pierre Leroux con- 
versing, over a glass of rum, on a sub- 
ject that seemed to possess a special 
interest for the former. A messenger, it 
appeared, had just come into Caylloma 
with the information that a colonel of 
the national engineer corps had set up 
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his standard, metaphorically speaking, 
in the vicinity of the village, having just 
arrived from Cuzco with orders from the 


government to survey the boundaries of 


the province and to obtain its area in 
square miles. The messenger was this 


to their glory and to the advantage of 
the republic. There was great excite- 
ment in Caylloma la Rica, for no sooner 
had the tidings been disseminated in the 
village than the little community became 
divided into two parties on the subject of 
the true purpose of the intruder into their 
mountain seclusion. 

One party loudly proclaimed the col- 
onel a government spy, declaring that 
his surveying mission was a sham, and 
that his real instructions were to impose 
an extraordinary tax on the people of 
Caylloma. The other side held, on the 
contrary, that this official visit was an 
evidence of the interest felt by the presi- 
dent of the republic in their distant and 
hitherto neglected province, which he de- 
sired to see take rank with its neighbors. 
Don Mariano joined hands with this wing 
of the population, and vigorously cham- 
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officer's secretary, who furthermore was 
empowered to notify the inhabitants of 
the place that they would be expected 
to furnish the colonel with all the sup- 
plies he might need while thus engaged 
in a work which was destined to redound 


pioned the cause of the maligned colonel. 
As the dispute was one in which Marcoy 
and his friend had no excuse to interfere, 
they decided to resume their journey at 
once, or as soon as possible after the 
breakfast which their host, who heard of 
their intention with profound regret, in- 
sisted on their sharing with him. 

After hastily-uttered farewells they left 
Don Mariano and his neighbors wrang- 
ling and gesticulating over the important 
political event—for so was it regarded— 
of the morning, and started due west on 


their way to Chalqui, the next village 


in their route. The ride for some-dis- 
tance was a fatiguing one, as the road 
was filled with declivities, pitfalls and 
quagmires. The snow of the previous 
day had melted, however, and the mules 
were enabled to make better progress. 
An hour after their departure from Cayl- 
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Joma their eyes caught sight of Lake 
Vilafro—called by the natives Lake Hua- 
nana—and their attention was attracted 
to the spectacle of a number of men 
standing on the shore. These, as they 
soon learned, were the colonel of engi- 
neers and his followers. The colonel was 
a short, paunchy, bow-legged person, ar- 
rayed in a gorgeous uniform consisting 
of a blue coat set off with a profusion of 
gold braid and a pair of shining, brand- 
new epaulets, tight breeches and riding- 
boots, and a red silk scarf with flowing 
ends wrapped around his rotund waist. 
On his head was a cloth cap of the same 
color as the coat, with a leather visor and 
trimmed with gold lace. 

As this magnificent personage ap- 
.proached the travelers, Marcoy was 
struck, in the first place, with his extra- 
ordinary ugliness, and, secondly, with 
his resemblance to some one whom he 
had seen before. His doubts on the 
latter head were soon solved; for as the 
brilliantly-dressed colonel came up with 
eyes and mouth opening gradually, as 
if in a sort of stupid surprise, he recog- 
nized in him a man whose acquaintance 
he had made in Cuzco two or three years 
previously. 

“Amigo Don Pablo!” exclaimed the 
newcomer, extending wide his arms to 
clasp Marcoy in his friendly embrace. 

“Sefior Don Julian Delgado y Palo- 
mino!” cried Marcoy in a similar burst 
of recognition. 

“T have been made a colonel of the 
engineer corps since I last saw you,” 
whispered Don Julian rapidly. “At 
some other time I'll tell you all about 
it. But not a word at present before all 
these people.” 

After an introduction to Pierre Leroux, 
Don Julian invited the two to accept the 
hospitality of his cave, in which, in de- 
fault of a more commodious dwelling, he 
had temporarily established his head- 
quarters. It proved to be a spacious 
subterranean chamber about twenty-five 
feet high, forty wide and eighty deep. 
A rudely-constructed wall between five 
and six feet in height divided it into two 
sections, in one of which the traces of 
fire and the presence of straw showed 


that the place had served at one time 
both as the abode of man and as a sta- 
ble for animals. pee 

At their host’s request the travel 
seated themselves on a couple of leather 
trunks which did service for chairs. 

“This place seems to have had a ten- 
ant already,” observed Marcoy, glancing 
around him. 

“The fact is,’ replied the colonel, 
“this cave has been inhabited, and if 
you would like to know something about 
the former occupant, the guide whom I 
engaged at Mamanihuayta may be able 
to inform you.—Hallo there, -some- 
body!” As he spoke he looked toward 
the entrance of the cave, and three or 
four of the attendants appeared at the 
same moment in answer to the sum- 
mons. “Call Quispé,” he added shortly. 

Quispé, the Indian guide, came for- 
ward promptly, and stood at the en- 
trance twirling his hat in his hand in a 
way that savored of embarrassment. 

“Advance and narrate to this gentle- 
man the absurd story concerning Vilafro 
that you told me yesterday,” said the 
colonel of engineers Ioftily, while Quispé 
gazed with a timid and astonished look 
at Marcoy. 

“Come,” remarked the latter pleas- 
antly, “tell me what you know about 
this Lake Vilafro.”’ 

“The lake is called Huanana, and not 
Vilafro,” returned the Indian: ‘‘ Vilafro 
is the name of a man who belonged to 
your people.” 

“Then the lake'was Vilafro’s proper- 
ty, since he gave it his name ?” 

“The lake never belonged to man,” 
replied Quispé. “The hills, the lakes 
and the snows have no master but God. 
The man of whom you speak was a 
Spaniard, to whom a poor driver of 
llamas revealed the existence of the 
silver-mines of Quimsachata, which you 
can see from this cave. Vilafro after 
five years’ labor amassed so much silver 
that he shod his horses and mules with 
that metal. Although he gave up one- 
fifth of his treasures to the viceroy as 
tribute, and was a devotee of the most 
holy Virgin—as is proved by his gift to 
the church of Sicuani of a silver lamp 
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weighing three hundred marks—he was 
accused of impiety, fraud and rebellion. 
His fortune brought him more enemies 
than friends. He was ordered by the In- 
quisition and the viceroy to appear be- 


fore them at Lima, was cast into prison 
XIX.—18 


and was afterward hanged, while his 
riches were confiscated to the profit of 
the king of Spain. Since that day the 
mine of Quimsachata has been aban- 
doned, for the ghost of the hanged man 
every night revisits its old domain.” 
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During the recital of this gloomy le- 
gend Don Julian busied himself with pre- 
paring a collation in the shape of a few 
dry biscuits and a bottle of sherry, which 
he took from one of the trunks, and while 
full justice. was being done to the repast 
by the hungry travelers he entered into 
some particulars regarding his mission. 
“You must know,” he began, with a slight 
frown of importance, “that of all the prov- 
inces of Lower Peru, Caylloma is the only 
one in regard to which the government 
is not fully informed. Not only is it ig- 
norant of the statistics of the province, 
but the boundaries of its territory are so 
vaguely marked that the people living 
on the other side of its borders have fre- 
quent disturbances with its inhabitants 
in regard to the mines and _pasture- 
grounds, which each side claims as its 
own. Such a condition of things could 
no longer be tolerated, and His Excel- 
lency General Hermenegildo, our illus- 
trious president and my well- beloved 
cousin through my wife, has decided—” 
At this moment the sound of a rapidly- 
_galloping horse interrupted the colonel’s 
account of himself. Then joyous cries 
echoed on the air from the outside, and 
the party, with Don Julian at their head, 
rushed out to learn the cause of the up- 
roar. In the advance of a confused 
crowd of people mounted on mules and 
horses Matcoy beheld a youth who was 
riding furiously and shouting wildly. 
“My aide-de-camp, Saturnino, on his 
return from Caylloma,” explained Don 
Julian with a wave of his hand. 
Saturnino was a young chod, a half- 
caste of mixed Spanish and Indian ex- 
traction, of brown complexion, with 
beardless chin and long, straight blue- 


black hair falling on his turned-down. 


collar. A traveling cloak thrown back 
over his shoulder revealed a blue uniform 
without trimmings. A leather-visored 
cap, similar to that worn by Don Julian, 
completed his half-military, half-civilian 
costume. Behind this apparition crowd- 
ed a cavalcade composed of the nota- 
bles of Caylloma, who had sought the 
fat colonel in his isolated cave to extend 
their congratulations to him and to place 
themselves and all they possessed at his 


-[Mar. 


service. Marcoy looked in vain for their 
late host, Don Mariano, among this good- 
ly company, which included a number 
of ladies, who, encouraged by the pres- 
ence of the wives of the gobernador of 
the district and the a/calde of the village. 
had accompanied the deputation, riding 
with Arcadian simplicity astride their 
horses. The party was headed by the 
gobernador himself, and by his side rode 
the gobernadora, a portly lady seated on 
a jenny whose bridle the gobernador held 
in his hand. 

The women remained in the back- 
ground, smoothing down their ruffled 
garments, while the men advanced to 
greet the great man. Each notable in 
turn expressed his pleasure at seeing the 
colonel among them, and at the close 
of their harangues Don Julian began an 
address in a loud key, which was more 
applauded in the exordium than in the 
peroration. After declaring his own per- 
sonal satisfaction at having been select- 
ed by the chief of the state to visit the 
inhabitants of Caylloma (so worthy in 
all respects of the solicitude and high 
appreciation of His Excellency) on a 
mission which was destined, he trusted, 
when its territory should be surveyed by 
him, to call the province to a new and 
glorious future which would place it on 
a level with the most renowned provinces 
of the commonwealth, he promised that 
thenceforth the name of Caylloma should 
shine beside the names of its sister-prov- 
inces in the solemn celebrations of the 
republic and in the almanacs published 
at Lima. ‘And now, sefiores,’’ he con- 
cluded, “I have to réquest that before 
sunset the citizens of Caylloma will send 
to me two fat sheep, some smoked beef, 
a bag of potatoes, a leather bottle or two 
of brandy—brandy, remember: don’t 
forget the brandy—and a sufficiency of 
fuel and bed-clothing to protect myself 
and my men from the cold while I am 
engaged in this task which is to redound 
so greatly to your prosperity.” 

At the utterance of these last words 
the countenances of the notables lost that 
expression of patriotic enthusiasm which 
had marked them before, and the worthy 


fellows looked at each other askance, as 
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if doubtful of the reception that should 
be given to the proposition. Don Julian, 
however, making a pretence of not ob- 
serving their hesitation, bowed and left 
them to their deliberations, turning aside 
to converse with their wives, and throw- 
ing as much gallantry as possible into the 
expression of his ugly countenance and 
the movements of his 
ungainly figure. At 
his invitation the la- 
dies entered the cave, 
and graciously ac- 
cepted his hospitality 
in the shape of bis- 
cuits and wine. His 
polite attentions soon 
won them over to his 
cause, and by the time 
the biscuits and the 
sherry had gone the 
rounds for the third 
time the wife of the 
governor, a lady of 
mature age, addressed 
him familiarly as ‘“‘ My 
dear,”’ while the wife \ 
of the alcalde, young- } 
er, and therefore less § 
bold than her com- | 
panion, had gained 4 
her own consent to 
style him “Gossip.” 
The levee was atits 3 
height, and the ladies & 
were all laughing to- 
gether in the most de- 
lightful confusion at 
the colonel’s heavy 
sallies of wit, when the 
husbands, who had 
received no invitation 
to enter the grotto, 
becoming weary with 
the delay, or jealous, 
it may be, of Don Ju- 
lian’s monopoly of their spouses, joined 
the revelers in the cave, and conveniently 
pleading as excuse the distance between 
Lake Vilafro and Caylloma, and their 
disinclination to intrude further on the 
kindness of his lordship, finally succeed- 
ed in inducing their better halves to re- 
sume their seats in the saddles. The 


expressive looks of the latter on taking 
leave of Don Julian and his guests sat- 
isfied the colonel that his request for pro- 
visions would be granted. In fact, about 
sunset an Indian was seen approaching, 
driving before him two donkeys and four 
llamas loaded with supplies of all kinds, 
not a single article called for by the col- 
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onel having been omitted. A good part 
of the evening was spent in arranging 
the provisions in the cave, and Marcoy 
and Leroux, having yielded to Don Ju- 
lian’s entreaties to remain with him a day 
or two longer, retired to sleep without 
being disturbed by the uneasy spirit of 
the executed Joaquin Vilafro. - 
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AN ADVENTURE IN JAPAN. 


HE contributions of Japan to our | iarized their minds with the physiognv- 
Centennial Exposition have great- | my, the dress and the arts of the Jap- 
anese. In the engrav- 

PS ing on the following 

ice page many will recog- 

nize the curious night- 

lamp or lantern, the 
little low table, and 
especially the screens 
or partitions presenting 
those ever-recurring 
storks or flamingoes on 

_ the wing, the sketchy, 
struggling vegetation 
and the conventional 
pyramidal mountains ; 
but the bed may sur- 
prise some whose no- 
tions of a Japanese 
couch are derived from 
that wonderfully-elab- 
orate carved bedstead 
which was one of the 
marvels of the exposi- 
tion. The bed here 
shown is the common 
one found everywhere 
in Japan. The sleep- 
ing arrangements 
are heroically simple, 
requiring no extra 
rooms, the bed and 
sleeping apartment be- 
ing improvised any- 
where with large 
screens, a thin mattress 
of rice straw and a 
wooden pillow—the 
latter a sort of guillo- 
tine-block with a hard 
cushion on the top 
covered with many 
sheets of white paper. 
These sheets are turn- 
ed or changed as they 
become soiled. This 
PORTRAIT OF M. COLLACHE IN JAPANESE COSTUME. strange head-support, 

the same, we are told, 

ly augmented the respect of our people | as that used by the ancient Egyptians, 
for that interesting country, and famil- | preserves an elaborate coiffure, like that 
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of the Japanese, from all danger of de- | two lacquered bowls, each containing a 

rangement during sleep. different soup, the principal ingredients 
The illustrations 

of this paper are 

from sketches 

made on the spot 

by a French gen- 

tleman, M. Col- 

lache, who was one 

of the corps of mil- 

itary officers sent 

to Yedo in 1868 to 

instruct the Japa- 

nese troops in the 

art of European 

warfare. On one 

occasion he was 

received by one of 

the ministers of a ; 

provincial prince 

in a tea-house 

(otchaya). His de- 

scription of the din- 

ner is very interest- 

ing. Hot saki—a 

fermented liquor 

made from rice— 

was passed from 

hand to hand in a 

delicate porcelain 

cup thin as an egg- 

shell. Eggs vari- 

ously prepared, a 

sort of radish pre- 

served or pickled, 

fish raw and cook- 

ed, boiled bamboo- 

roots and shell-fish 

formed the first 

course. Tables 

about a foot high 

were then brought 

and placed one be- 

fore each guest, 

who squatted on 

his heels if able 

to do so; which | | 

Europeans seldom i 
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are, at least for 
any considerable 
length of time. 
They generally sit on the mats cross- ; of which were eggs, mushrooms, vege- 
legged. The little tables on this occa- | tables, rice-cakes and tiny fish. Broiled 
sion bore each a huge bowl of rice and | fish was served also, chopsticks, of course, 
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being used in place of knives and forks. | dinner énded with tea, served in little 

The dinner was enlivened by singing, the | cups: afterward came smoking in tiny 

: pipes and the per- 

formances of dan- 
-cing-girls. 

The military in- 
struction of the 
troops was inter- 
rupted by grave 
political troubles, 
the insurrection of 
the daimios or feu- 
dal lords against 

the tycoon, ‘who 
represents the 
temporal party and 
the party of prog- 
ress of Japan. The 
French commis- 
sion, however, re- 
mained in the 
country and took 
up arms for the 
tycoon. 

On one occasion 
during the strug- 
gle it was decided 
to surprise and at- 
tack the enemy's 
fleet lying in the 
little harbor of 
Nambou. It con- 
sisted of eight 
ships, large and 
small, one being a 
powerful iron-clad 
bought in this 
country, while the 
attacking force 
numbered three 
only—the Kaiten, 
the Aschwelotte 
and the Hannrio, 
the first being a 
steam corvette 
armed with twen- 
ty-two guns of dif- 
ferent calibres: 
M. Collache com- 
manded the Asch- 
welotte. The ex- 

performers being young girls accompany- | pedition failed to accomplish its object, 

ing themselves with odd-looking, long- | but the experience of the commander 
necked guitars of three strings. The | of the Aschwelotte is full of interest. At 
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Samimoura the Kaiten sent a boat ashore 
for news. Scarcely had the boat return- 
ed when a Japanese boat left the shore 
and came out to the fleet, which in order 
to make this landing safe had run up the 
enemy’s flag. The Aschwelotte stopped, 


and some yacounins—Japanese officers 
—came on.-board to present their com- 
pliments. They had been deceived by 
the flag, and were amazed when they 
saw M. Collache, whom they recognized, 
having met him before. Here was a di- 
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lemma! To keep these men as prison- 
ers of war was not desirable, and to allow 
them to return was to betray the object of 
the expedition. The former course was 
decided upon, and the yacounins, hav- 
ing had the matter explained to them, 
took it very philosophically, or, in other 
words, with true Japanese indifference to 
the inevitable. 

The next event of importance was the 
running aground of the Aschwelotte upon 
reefs in a fog, and the hailing of a fisher- 
man, who came on board and served as 
pilot. This was but the beginning of 
disasters. A severe storm not only de- 
layed the attack, but so injured the ma- 
chinery of the Aschwelotte that she was 
obliged to put into a port beyond Miako, 
_the destination, for repairs. During the 
‘storm the Hannrio was lost sight of, but 
the Kaiten accompanied the Aschwelotte 
into port, the former under the American, 
the latter under the Russian, flag. The 
repairs of the Aschwelotte’s machinery 
proved very unsatisfactory. Her speed 
was greatly retarded, and the other ship 
went ahead and engaged the enemy, ex- 
pecting the Aschwelotte to come up with 
her fresh troops in the heat of the combat. 

The expedition proved an utter failure. 
The Aschwelotte’s crew heard the can- 
nonade with terrible impatience at the 
slow progress of the ship, which could 
not reach the scene until after the action 
had ceased. Entering the Bay of Mia- 
ko, they saw the Kaiten come out and 
sail north with all speed, refusing to re- 
ply to the signals of the Aschwelotte. 
This was a mystery which was not ex- 
plained until long after. M. Collache 
now saw himself, his ship and his men 
in imminent peril. Capture was inevit- 
able unless the ship could be run ashore 
and the crew escape into the mountains 
of Nambou. About thirty yards from the 
shore the ship ran on the rocks. Then 
occurred a scene of indescribable confu- 
sion. M. Collache, revolver in hand, 
compelled the men to defer lowering the 
boats until the cargo was thrown over- 
board, to prevent its falling into the en- 
emy’s hands. They spiked the guns, 
smashed the engine, and the command- 
er, being the last to leave the ship, pre- 


pared a fuse for blowing it up. For this 
purpose all the ammunition had been 
heaped together in the hold. Most of 
the crew of seventy natives had gone 
ashore in the boats, and were ordered 
to wait while a boat returned to the 
ship for the rest; but seeing the Stone- 
wall and another ship of the enemy close 
upon them, they were seized with panic 
and scrambled up the cliffs in terror, 
leaving M. Collache to swim ashore—a 
feat he accomplished with’ one hand, 
holding his arms above the water with 
the other to prevent their getting wet. 
The enemy’s ships now opened fire upon 
the flying crew, but only two were killed. 
The rest reached the summit of the cliffs 
safely just as a terrible explosion and a 
dense column of smoke announced the 
blowing up of the Aschwelotte. The 
enemy sent some of his force ashore to 
pursue the fugitives, and a shower of 
bullets fell around them while ascending 
a hill some distance from the river. No 
one was hurt, however, and the pursuit 
was abandoned, 

While passing along a romantic path 
through a wood the party came across a 
rock upon whose numerous points were 


‘hung bits of folded paper. M. Collache 


put out his hand to take one of them. 
His companions cried out to hinder him, 
and explained that these papers were yen 
mousoubis (yen, “marriage,” and mou- 
soubat, “to bind’’), bearing the names 
of unhappy lovers disappointed in their 
hopes of marriage. Before these rocks, 
thus consecrated, they come to pray toGod 
to remove the obstacles to their union. “I 
perceived in this,”’ says M. Collache, “one 
of the most touching traits of Japanese 
sensibility. Very grave in their outward 
bearing, the Japanese affect, especially 
before Europeans, indifference to every- 
thing relating to tender sentiment; but 
beneath this conventional mask beat gen- 
erous hearts, loyal to the family affections 
and to friends.” 

The first night after abandoning the 
ship the whole party slept crowded in 
two rooms of a small village, which was 
so poor that it did not possess a grain of 
rice. All that could be obtained was a 
small quantity of yellow and rather in- 
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sipid grains or seeds, which keen hunger 
made palatable, as it did also an old and 
rather tough fowl which M. Collache 
shared with his Japanese officers. A 
cordon of sentinels was stationed around 
the house to prevent a surprise. 


The next morning M. Collache held a 
council with his men to discuss the situ- 
ation. He proposed that the party should 
separate —that the Japanese, disguising 
themselves as peasants, should each seek 
whatever destination he desired, while 
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he, their chief, sure to be captured soon- 
er or later, should at once give himself 
up to the enemy. The rest would not 
agree to this, but proposed that they 
should all surrender, commending them- 
selves to the clemency of the victor. 
This seemed to the chief like a lack of 
courage, and he reproached them spirit- 
edly, but finally said, “I am not a Japa- 
nese: do as you think best;” and with- 
out waiting for a reply ordered an imme- 
diate departure, the destination being a 
village on the sea not far distant, where 
an abundance of rice and other provis- 
ions could be obtained. At this place 
the sight of fishing-vessels anchored in 
the bay suggested the possibility of hir- 
ing a junk to take them to Hacodaté, the 
place from which the expedition had set 
out. M. Collache made this proposition 
to his first officer, who received it with 
many idle objections, and, being pressed 
for better reasons, confessed that after a 
council held among themselves he had 
written to the prince of Nambou surren- 
dering the party as prisoners, the chief 
being mentioned as one of the number. 
To leave after this would be an act of 
bad faith, and not to be thought of for 
a moment. This prince had been on the 
side of the tycoon during the insurrection 
of the daimios, and had not abandoned 
his cause until after repeated defeats. 
The following morning four yacounins 
arrived, and after a long conference with 
the Japanese officers announced that the 
prince their master received the party 
under his protection, engaging himself 
to conduct them safely to Yedo at his 
own expense. All the men were then 
called, one by one, to lay down their 
arms, the chief alone excepted. This 
was a signal mark of respect, and most 
gratefully received. An escort of sol- 
diers next appeared with horses and oxen 
bearing pack-saddles. Each one chose 
the mount he preferred. ‘I confess,” 
says M. Collache, “that I could not but 
laugh at the odd figure of my Japan- 
ese soldiers astride these horned beasts, 
which nearly all of them chose, not 
knowing how to ride a horse.” Each 


prisoner had two guards, who walked 
one on each side of his horse or ox, and 
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thus the cavalcade, numbering nearly 
four hundred, moved on toward the cap- 
ital of Japan. The weather was mag- 
nificent, and the kindness of the prince 
of Nambou unremitting. He gave to 
the chief and to each of the Japanese 
officers ten rios each (about sixteen dol- 
lars), and half that sum to each of the 
men, for the purchase of extras necessary 
on the journey. Everywhere they were 
treated courteously ; and as the messen- 
gers sent on ahead to engage lodgings 
carried the news that among the rebels 
there was a European prisoner, they 
found a considerable crowd gathered be- 
fore every inn where they dismounted; 
but as M. Collache was beardless, bronzed 
by exposure and wore the costume of the 
country, he was never suspected of being 
the European. They always mistook one 
of the Japanese officers for kim—a man 
wearing a moustache and dressed in the 
uniform of an American naval officer. 
When the cavalcade reached the sub- 
urbs of Yedo, one of the officers came 
to M. Collache and announced with evi- 
dent embarrassment that he had received 
the cruel order to take away his arms. 
Another came with a present of fifteen 
rios (one hundred and twenty francs) 
from.the prince of Nambou, and a gra- 
cious mesSage demanding pardon for all 
the discomforts experienced during the 
journey, and apologizing for the modest 


sum remitted: the state of his fortune — 


did not permit him to do more. M. Col- 
lache was profoundly moved by the kind- 
ness of the prince, and returned a mes- 
sage to that effect. 

From this last halting-place the pris- 
oners were carried in cangos, a kind of 
sedan-chair, to the prison.. There they 


were divested of whatever they carried. 


about their persons, an exact inventory 
being made in every case, and then con- 
ducted to their cells, which were literally 
cages, having a double row of bars. M. 
Collache was put in a cage with fourteen 
others. The sole article of furniture was 
a bucket of water. He remarks upon 
the gayety of spirits of his companions, 
which from the first never left them, and 
adds that this gayety so reacted upon him 
that he found himself, despite his position 
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and the fact that he might at any mo- 
ment be led out to execution, joining in 
their laughter and their devices to while 
away the time. 

Three meals were served to ‘the pris- 
oners daily, composed exclusively of 


rice except at midday, when salt fish 
was added. M. Collache, not liking 
salt fish nor a diet exclusively of rice, 
asked for some of the money taken from 
him on his entrance to the prison. sed 
request was granted, and this enabl 
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him to procure soup at each meal pre- 
pared by one of the jailers. 

On the third day his companions were 
taken away, and he was left alone in his 
cage. “I should have suffered intense- 
ly from solitude,” he says, “but for a 
singular adventure which happened the 
next day. The barriers of my cage were 
sufficiently far apart for me to pass my 
arm between them. On three sides I 
had a view of prison-walls, but they were 
distant from me about six feet. In these 
walls, high up, there were very small 


-windows, through which my cage was 


lighted. By climbing up my bars I 
could see a small patch of sky and the 
few trees embraced by my narrow hori- 
zon. The fourth side of my cage looked 
out on a board wall of a neighboring 
prison. My companions had left me 
on the morning of the preceding day. 
As the night approached, and as I felt 
myself gradually being overcome by a 
gloomy melancholy, I heard some one 
call mein Japanese. I trembled in every 
limb at this call: I could not imagine 
from whence it came. It was a muffled 
voice, seeming to come from under the 
ground. To the prisoner every unusual 
sound suggests the hope of escape. Vis- 
ions of trap-doors and underground pas- 
sages rushed into my mind. I listened 
intently. The voice called again, but 
this time all mystery vanished. It came 
from the board partition. It was only a 
prisoner like myself. | Still, it was a 
pleasure to have any one to talk with, 
and an animated conversation ensued. 
My neighbor was also a prisoner of war. 
Captured at the opening of the campaign, 
he had been confined eight months in a 
dark cell, so low that it permitted only a 
sitting posture. I expressed pity for his 
horrible position. He replied, laughing, 
that he began to be perfectly habituated 
to his narrow dwelling, and, moreover, 
he had found a way to render it more 
agreeable. Before revealing his secret 
he made me promise the most perfect 
discretion. Immediately one of the 
boards of his wall was silently removed, 
and in the opening there appeared the 
head of a young man. His face, which 


was frightfully pale, wore a pleasant : 
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smile. I cannot express the emotion I 
experienced at witnessing the sudden 
opening of this solid wall and the ap- 
pearance of a human face. It was like 
the opening of a coffin by the dead.” 

The prisoner explained that in the 
long silence and darkness of his cell he 
had occupied his hours in creeping about 
and feeling every part of his wall until 
at last he found a nail whose head pro- 
jected slightly beyond the surface. To 
work at this nail, and finally loosen and 
remove it with his teeth and nails, and 
then to remove the board, was an easy 
task for him. Thus he had been able 
to admit a little air and daylight into his 
gloomy prison. The conversation was 
kept up until far into the night. The 
next day, as soon as the guardians were 
out of the way, the board in the wall was 
again silently removed, and there being 
more light, M. Collache had a better 
view of the unhappy prisoner. “His 
face was that of a man intelligent and 
sincere, but the darkness in which he 
had so long lived had made his com- 
plexion the color of porcelain. Still, he 
was all smiles, and appeared to support 
his misfortunes in the most philosophical 
manner in the world.” 

A way was soon found for other com- 
munication than that of words. The 
French prisoner, with some soft Japanese 


paper, braided a cord some four yards . 


long, and fastening a small weight upon 
one end threw it to his friend. On this 
cord he sent him a little money with 
which to procure much-needed articles 
through the turnkeys. The things most 
coveted were India-ink and_ pencils. 
These were strictly forbidden, but M. 
Collache, by great perseverance, and es- 
pecially by promising to give the turnkey 
some sketches, obtained them at last. 


‘These he shared with his neighbor, and 


from this time the continued inter- 
change of sketches of all kinds became 
the most precious pastime. 

Eight days passed. The cage was 
then opened, and two yacounins ap- 
peared. They came to conduct M. Col- 
lache before a council of war held in a 
hall of the prison. A large part of the 
room was occupied by a platform, in the 
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centre of which sat the obaitibedh assisted | screen which concealed a person evi- — 
by two judges. On each side sat a re- | dently of high rank. Papers, apparently "s 
porter with writing materials. By one | bearing questions to be put to the pris- 
of the judges sat an interpreter. The | oner, were continually passing from be- 
four central figures held fans in their | hind this screen. The prisoner knelt 
hands. Behind them was a folding | upon an old mat placed before the plat- 
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form between the two officers who had 
introduced him, and who also knelt. 
After the first words the interpreter said 
to the prisoner that it would be better 
for him to state his case himself, as he 
spoke Japanese far better than he, the 
interpreter, spoke French. 

After certain preliminary questions es- 
tablishing the identity of the prisoner, he 
-was asked why he had espoused the 
cause of the Zocoungavas (the support- 
ers of the tycoon). “I explained as well 
as I could,” he says, “making prominent 
the fact that the object of the French 
was one eminently calculated to benefit 
‘Japan—that the English, on the contrary, 
sought to exploit the Japanese. I added 
that the English, by lending immense 
sums of money, intended to cripple the 
government by an enormous debt, and 
then, having the country at their mercy, 
dictate their own terms of settlement. I 
then explained at length the project that 
we entertained with regard to Yesso, and 
the method we proposed to make it a 
grand centre of civilization.” 

The Japanese listened attentively, and 
gradually the marked hostility with which 
they first received the prisoner disappear- 
ed. Four times he was led before this 

council, and each time, on being dis- 
missed, the president asked what he 
could send to his cell that would be 
agreeable to him. On each of these 
days a plate of chicken was added to 
his rations. He was interrogated in 
every way and cross-questioned to make 
him admit that he had been sent on a hos- 
tile mission by the French government; 
and he had great trouble to disabuse their 
minds of this belief. The examination 
finally ended: the prisoner was con- 
demned to die. 

“You have been taken,” said the pres- 
ident, ‘bearing arms against the Japa- 
nese. Now, when a Japanese kills a 
Frenchman, what is his punishment ?” 

“He is condemned to death and exe- 
cuted,” replied the prisoner. 

“What, then, do you think will be 
your punishment ?” 

“You will cut off my head,” replied 
M. Collache, emphasizing the sentence 
with a gesture. 
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“Right,” said the president; and this 
ended the examination. 

The details of the trial were of course 
communicated to the prisoner before 
mentioned. He appeared deeply moved 
at the result. The next morning at sun- 
rise the cage was opened by yacounins, 
who, not knowing that the prisoner un- 
derstood Japanese, and not wishing him 
to entertain any illusion, intimated to him 
by gestures that his head was to come off. 
He asked permission to bid farewell to 
his fellow-prisoners, and was conducted 
from cage to cage for a brief word and 
a pressure of hands. In the court of the 
prison, full of armed soldiers, there was 
a cango and four stalwart bearers stand- 
ing ready to carry the prisoner to the 
place of execution. “I do not wish to 
attempt the portrayal of my feelings,” 
writes the prisoner, ‘‘as the soldiers closed 
around the cango and the march com- 
menced. I was calm outwardly, for I 
had long been accustomed to the idea 
of death: moreover, my pride made me 
wish to show the Japanese that French- 
men can die as bravely as they.” 

After a long march through the popu- 
lous streets of Yedo the prisoner was set 
down in an immense court bounded on 
three sides by high buildings, on the 
fourth by acanal. The troops all retired, 
leaving the prisoner alone. He opened 
the door of his cango, got out, but not 
knowing where to go, he stood dazed, 
looking around the court. Presently a 
door opened, and a Japanese, whose cos- 
tume showed him to be of high rank, 
appeared. The prisoner approached him 
and asked what was to be done with him. 

“We are waiting,” he replied, “for a 
boat which is to take you to Yokohama, 
where you will be delivered to the min- 
ister of France.” 

“T am not, then, to be executed ?” 

“ No.” 

A terrible weight was removed from 
the heart of the prisoner by this one 
word. Ina few seconds a boat touched 
the landing, rowed by two men and 
bearing an escort of four yacounins. At 
the French legation a receipt was given 
for the body of the prisoner. There M. 
Collache found every article taken from 
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him on entering the prison carefully 
preserved. A boat was waiting to take 
him on board a French ship, where he 
was amazed to find all his French com- 
rades. Long explanations ensued. The 
Hannrio, disabled by the storm, had put 
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back to Hacodaté. The commander of 
the Kaiten had been grievously wound- 
ed, the ship had been captured by the 
Japanese admiral, and this explained 
why the signals of the Aschwelotte had 
not been answered. 


WITH LIFE—HOPE. 


OT a breath! 


How a master-wizard’s hand 
Has to perfect stillness banned 
Every snow-heaped minaret 
Mid the cedars thickly set! 
Down the passes 
Yonder grasses 
Feel a spell that’s neither life nor death. 


Then the sky! 
All the misty webs are brushed 
Into solid cloud-rows, crushed 
’Gainst the stony blue in ranks: 
Sun and wind upon those banks, 
Nowise haunted, 
- Yet enchanted, 
Vainly force or blandishments would try. 


But this leaf? 
Near it nothing life betrays, 
Yet alive on branch it sways, 
Sere and merry. Still to go 
After comrades ‘neath the snow 


Is it trying? 


What from dying 
Kept a thing of summer life so brief? 


And behold 


What is snugly woven up 
In the oak-leaf’s crumpled cup! 
Cradled warm in gray cocoon 
Lies a lady moth: in June, 
With the swallow 
From her hollow 
Leaf outsprung, to flit o'er wood and wold. 
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E came in one evening at sunset 
with the empty coal-train—his dull 
young face pale and heavy-eyed with 
weariness, his corduroy suit dusty and 
travel -stained, his worldly possessions 
tied up in the smallest of handkerchief 
bundles and slung upon the stick resting 
on his shoulder—and naturally his first ap- 
pearance attracted some attention among 
the loungers about the shed dignified by 
the title of “dépét.” I say “naturally,” 
because arrivals upon the trains to Black 
Creek were so scarce as to be regarded 
as curiosities ; which again might be said 
to be natural. The line to the mines had 
been in existence two months, since the 
English company had taken them in 
hand and pushed the matter through 
with an energy startling to, and not ex- 
actly approved by, the majority of good 
East Tennesseeans. After the first week 
or so of arrivals—principally Welsh and 
Englisa miners, with an occasional Irish- 
man—the trains had returned daily to 
the Creek without a passenger; and ac- 
cordingly this one created some trifling 
sensation. 

Not that his outward appearance was 
particularly interesting or suggestive of 
approaching excitement. He was only 
a lad of nineteen or twenty, in working 
English-cut garb, and with a short, awk- 
ward figure and a troubled, homely face 
—a face so homely and troubled, in fact, 
that its half-bewildered look was almost 
pathetic. 

He advanced toward the shed hesita- 
tingly, and touched his cap as if half in 
clumsy courtesy and half in timid appeal. 
“‘Mesters,” he said, good-day to you.” 

The company bestirred themselves 
with one accord, and to the roughest 
and most laconic gave him a brief 
““Good-day.” 

“You're English,” said a good-natured 
Welshman, “‘ar’n’t you, my lad?” 

“Ay, mester,” was the reply: “I’m 
fro’ Lancashire.” 

He sat down on the edge of the rough 


platform, and laid his stick and bundle 
down in a slow, wearied fashion. 

“Fro’ Lancashire,” he repeated in a 
voice as wearied as his action—“ fro’ th’ 
Deepton cool-mines theer. You'll know 
th’ name on ’em, I ha’ no doubt. Th’ 
same company owns them as owns 
these.” 

“What!” said an outsider—* Langley 
an’ them ?” 

The boy turned himself round and 
nodded. “Ay,” he answered—“ them. 
That was why Icomn here. I comn to 
get work fro’—fro’ him.” 

He faltered in his speech oddly, and 
even reddened a little, at the same time 
rubbing his hands together with a ner- 
vousness which seemed habitual to him. 

‘Mester Ed’ard, I mean,” he added— 
“th’ young mester as is here. I heerd as 
he liked ’Merika, an’—an’ I comn.” 

The loungers glanced at each other, 
and their glance did not mean high ap- 
preciation of the speaker's intellectual 
powers. There was a lack of practical- 
ness in such faith in another man as ex- 


pressed itself in the wistful hesitant voice. — 


“Did he say he’d give you work?” 
asked the first man who had questioned 
him, the Welshman Evans. 

“No. I dunnot think—I dunnot think 
he’d know me if he seed me. Theer 
wur sO many on us.” 

Another exchange of glances, and then 
another question : “ Where are you going 
to stay ?” 

The homely face reddened more deep- 
ly, and the lad’s eyes—dull, soft, almost 
womanish eyes—raised themselves to the 
speaker’s. ‘Do you know anybody as 
would be loikely to tak’ me in a bit,” he 
said, “until I ha’ toime to earn th’ wage 
to pay? I wouldna wrong no mon a 
penny as had trusted me.” 

There was manifest hesitation, and 
then some one spoke: “ Lancashire Jack 
might.” 

“Mester,” said the lad to Evans, 
“would you moind speakin’ a word fur 
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me? I ha’ had a long tramp, an’ I’m 
fagged-loike, an’'—” He stopped and rose 
from his seat with a hurried movement. 


' “Who's that theer as is comin’ ?” he de- 


manded. “Isna it th’ young mester ?” 

The some one in question was a young 
man on horseback, who at that moment 
turned the corner and rode toward the 
shed with a loose rein, allowing his horse 
to choose his own pace. 

“Ay,” said the lad with an actual 
tremor in his excited voice—‘‘it’s him, 
sure enow,” and sank back on his seat 
again as if he had found himself scarce- 
ly strong enough to stand.—I—I ha’ 
not eaten much fur two or three: days,” 
he said to Evans. 

There was not a man on the platform 
who did not evince some degree of pleas- 
ure at the approach of the newcomer. 
The last warm rays of the sun already 
sinking behind the mountains seemed 
rather to take pride in showing what a 
handsome and debonnaire young fellow 
he was, in glowing kindly upon his fair 
face and strong graceful figure, and touch- 
ing up to greater brightness his bright 
hair. The fair face was one to be re- 
membered with a sentiment approaching 
gratitude for the mere existence of such 
genial and unspoiled good looks, but the 
voice that addressed the men was one to 
be loved, and loved without stint, it was 
so clear and light-hearted and frank. 

“Boys,” said he, “ good-evening to you. 
—Evans, if you could spare me a min- 
ute—” 

Evans rose at once. 

“T'll speak to 42m,” he said to the lad 
at his side. “His word will go further 
with Lancashire Jack than mine would.” 
He went to the horse’s side, and stood 
there for a few minutes talking in an 
undertone, and then he turned to the 
stranger and beckoned. ‘Come here,” 
he said. 

The lad took up his bundle and obey- 
ed the summons, advancing with an awk- 
ward almost stumbling step, suggestive. 
of actual weakness as well as the ex- 
tremity of shyness. Reaching the two 
men, he touched his cap humbly, and 
stood with timorous eyes upraised to the 
young man’s face. 
Vor. XIX.—19 
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Langley met his glance with a some- 
what puzzled look, which presently pass- 
ed away ina lightlaugh. “I’m trying to 
remember who you are, my lad,” he said, 
“but I shall be obliged to give it up. I 
know your face, I think, but I have no 
recollection of your name. I dare say I 
have seen you often enough. You came 
from Deepton, Evans tells me.” 

“Ay, mester, fro’ Deepton.” 

“A long journey for a lad like you 
to take alone,” with inward pity for the 
heavy face. 

“Ay, mester.” 

_ “And now you want work ?” 

“If you please, mester.” 

“Well, well!” cheerily, “we will give 
it to you. There’s work enough, though 
it isn’t such as you had at Deepton. What 
is your name?” 

“Seth, mester—Seth Raynor,” shifting 
the stick and bundle in uneasy eagerness 
from one shoulder to another. ‘An’ I’m 
used to hard work, mester. It wur na 
easy work we had at th’ Deepton mine, 
an’ I’m stronger than I look. It’s th’ 
faggedness as makes me trembly—an’ 
hunger.” 

“ Hunger ?” 

“T ha’ not tasted sin’ th’ neet before 
last,” shamefacedly. “I hadna th’ mon- 
ey to buy, an’ it seemt loike I could howd 
out.” 

“Hold out!” echoed Langley in some 
excitement. ‘‘That’s a poor business, 
my lad. Here, come with me.—The 
other matter can wait, Evans.” 

The downcast face and ungainly fig- 
ure troubled him in no slight degree as 
they moved off together, they seemed to 
express in some indescribable fashion so 
much of dull and patient pain, and they 
were so much at variance with the free 
grandeur of the scene surrounding them. 
It was as if a new element were intro- 
duced into the very air itself. Black 
Creek was too young yet to have known 
hunger or actual want of any kind. The 
wild things on the mountain - sides had 


scarcely had time to learn to fear the in- 


vaders of their haunts or understand 
that they were to be driven backward. 
The warm wind was fragrant with the 
keen freshness of pine and cedar. Moun- 
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tain and forest and sky were stronger 
than the human stragglers they closed 
around and shut out from the world. 

“We don’t see anything like that in 
Lancashire,” said Langley. “That kind 
of thing is new to us, my lad, isn’t it?” 
with a light gesture toward the moun- 
tain in whose side the workers had bur- 
rowed. 

“Ay, mester,” raising troubled eyes to 
its grandeur—‘ivverything’s new. I feel 
aw lost sometoimes, an’ feared-loike.”’ 

Langley lifted his hat from his brow 
to meet a little passing breeze, and as it 
swept softly by he smiled in the enjoy- 
ment of its coolness. “‘ Afraid?” he said. 
“I don’t understand that.” 

“I dunnot see into it mysen’, mester. 
Happen it’s th’ bigness, an’ quiet, an’ 
th’ lonely look, an’ happen it’s summat 
wrong in mysen’. I’ve lived in th’ cool 
an’ smoke an’ crowd an’ work so long 
as it troubles me in a manner to—to ha’ 
to look so high.” 

“Does it?’ said Langley, a few faint 
lines showing themselves on his fore- 
head. “‘ That's a queer fancy. So high!” 
turning his glance upward to where the 
tallest pine swayed its dark plume against 
the clear blue. “Well, soit is. But you 
will get used to it in time,” shaking off a 
rather unpleasant sensation. 

“Happen so, mester, in toime,”” was 
the simple answer ; and then silence fell 
‘upon them again. 

They had not very far to go. The 
houses of the miners— rough shanties 
hurriedly erected to supply immediate 
needs—were most of them congregated to- 
gether, or at most stood at short distances 
from each other, the larger ones signify- 
ing the presence of feminine members in 
a family, and perhaps two or three juve- 
nile pioneers—the smaller ones being 
occupied by younger miners, who lived 
in couples, or sometimes even alone. 

‘Before one of the larger shanties Lang- 
ley reined in his horse. ‘A Lancashire 
man lives here,” he said, “ and I am go- 
ing’to leave you with him.” 

In answer to his summons a woman 
came to the door—a young woman whose 
‘rather unresponsive face wakened some- 
what when she saw who waited. 
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“Feyther,” she called out, “it’s Mester 
Langley, an’ he’s gotten a stranger wi’ 
him.” 

“Feyther,” approaching the door, show- 
ed himself a burly individual, with traces 
of coal-dust in all corners not to be reach- 
ed by hurried and not too fastidious ab- 
lutions. Clouds of tobacco-smoke pre- 
ceded and followed him, and much stale 
incense from the fragrant weed exhaled 
itself from his well-worn corduroys. “I 
ha’ not nivver seed him afore,” he re- 
marked after a gruff but by no means ill- 
natured greeting, signifying the stranger 
by a duck of the head in his direction. 

“A Lancashire lad, Janner,” answered 
Langley: “I want a home for him.” 

Janner regarded him with evident in- 
terest, but shook his head dubiously. 
“Ax th’ missus,” he remarked succinct- 
ly: “dunnot ax me.” 

Langley’s good-humored laugh had a 
touch of conscious power in it. If it de- 
pended upon “‘th’ missus” he was safe 
enough. His bright good looks and gay 
grace of manner never failed with the 
women. The most practical and uncom- 
promising melted, however unwillingly, 
before his sunshine and the suggestion 
of chivalric deference which seemed a 
second nature with him. So it was easy 
enough to parley with “th’ missus.” 

“A Lancashire lad, Mrs. Janner,” he 
said, ‘“‘and so I know you'll take care 
of him. Lancashire folk have a sort of 
fellow feeling for each other, you see: 
that was why I could not make up my 
mind to leave him until I saw him in 
good hands; and yours are good ones. 
Give him a square meal as soon as pos- 
sible,” he added in a lower voice: “I will 
be accountable for him myself.” 

When he lifted his hat and rode away, 
the group watched him until he was al- 
most out of sight, the general sentiment 
expressing itself in every countenance. 

“ Theer’s summat noice about that theer 
young chap,” Janner remarked with the 
slowness of a man who was rather mys- 
tified by the fascination under whose in- 
fluence he found himself—“summat as 
goes wi’ th’ grain loike.” 

“ Ay,” answered his wife, ‘‘so theer is; 
an’ its natur’ too.—Coom along in, lad,” 
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to Seth, “an’ ha’ summat to eat: you 
look faintish.” 

Black Creek found him a wonderfully 
quiet member of society, the lad Seth. 
He came and went to and from the mine 


with mechanical regularity, working with | 


the rest, taking his meals with the Jan- 
ners, and sleeping in a small shanty left 
vacant by the desertion of a young miner 
who had found life at the settlement too 
monotonous to suit his tastes.. No new 
knowledge of his antecedents was ar- 
rived at. He had come “ fro’ Deepton,” 
and that was the beginning and end of 
the matter. In fact, his seemed to be a 
peculiasly silent nature. He was fond 
of being alone, and spent most of his 
spare time in the desolate little shanty. 
Attempts at conversation appeared to 
‘trouble him, it was discovered, and ac- 


cordingly he was left to himself as not 


worth the cultivating. 

“Why does na tha’ talk more?” de- 
manded Janner’s daughter, who was a 
strong, brusque young woman with a 
sharp tongue. 

“T ha’ not gotten nowt to say,” was 
the meekly deprecating response. 

Miss Janner, regarding the humble 
face with some impatience, remarkably 
enough, found nothing to deride in it, 
though, being neither a beauty nor in 
her first bloom, and sharp of tongue, as 
I have said, she was somewhat given to 
derision as arule. In truth, the uncom- 
plaining patience in the dull soft eyes 
made her feel a little uncomfortable. 
“I dunnot know what ails thee,” she 
remarked with unceremonious candor, 
“but theer’s summat as does.” 

“It’s nowt as can be cured,” said the 
lad, and turned his quiet face away. 

In his silent fashion he evinced a cer- 
tain degree of partiality for his host’s 
daughter. Occasionally, after his meals, 
he lingered for a few moments watching 
her at her work when she was alone, 
sitting by the fire or near the door, and 
regarding her business-like movements 
with a wistful air of wonder and admi- 
ration. And yet so unobtrusive were 
these mute attentions that Bess Janner 
. Was never roused to any form of resent- 
ment of them. 
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“Tha’s goin’ to ha’ a sweetheart at 
last, my lass,” was one of Janner’s favor- 
ite witticisms, but Bess bore it with cha- 
racteristic coolness. “I’m noan as big 
a foo’ as I look,” she would say, “an’ I 
dunnot moind 42m no more nor if he 
wus a wench hissen’.” 

Small as was the element of female 
society at Black Creek, this young wo- 
man was scarcely popular. She was 
neither fair nor fond: a predominance of 
muscle and a certain rough deftness of 
hand were her chief charms. Ordinary 
sentiment would have been thrown away 
upon her; and, fortunately, she was 
spared it. 

“She’s noan hurt wi’ good looks, our 
Bess,” her father remarked with grace- 
ful chivalrousness on more than one oc- 
casion, “but hoo con heave a’most as 
much as I con, an’ that’s summat.” 

Consequently, it did not seem likely 
that the feeling she had evidently awa- 
kened in the breast of their lodger was 
akin to the tender passion. 

“Arfi I in yo’re way?” he would ask 
apologetically ; and the answer was in- 
variably a gracious if curt one: ‘“ No—no 
more than th’ cat. Stay wheer yo’ are, 
lad, an’ make yo’resen’ comfortable.” 

There came a change, however, in the 
nature of their intercourse, but this did 
not occur until the lad had been with 
them some three months. For several 
days he had been ailing and unlike him- 
self. He had been even more silent 
than usual: he had eaten little, and lag- 
ged on his way to and from his work; he 
looked thinner, and his step was slow and 
uncertain. There was so great an alter- 
ation in him, in fact, that Bess softened 
toward him visibly. She secretly bestow- 
ed the best morsels upon him, and even 
went so far as to attempt conversation. 
“Let yo’re work go a bit,”’ she advised: 
“yo're noan fit fur it.” 

But he did not give up until the third 
week of illness, and then one warm day 
at noon, Bess, at work in her kitchen 
among dishes and pans, was startled 
from her labors by his appearing at the 
door and staggering toward her. ‘‘ What's 
up wi’ yo’ ?”” she demanded. “Yo’ look 
loike death.” 
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“TI dunnot know,” he faltered, and 
then, staggering again, caught at her 
dress with feeble hands. ‘‘ Dunnot yo’,” 
he whispered, sinking forward —“ dunnot 
yo’ let no one—come anigh me.” 

She flung a strong arm around him, 
and saved him from a heavy fall. His 
head dropped helplessly against her 
breast. 

“He’s fainted dead away,” she said: 
“he mun ha’ been worse than he thowt 
fur.” 

She laid him down, and, loosening his 
clothes at the throat, went for water; but 
a few minutes after she had bent over 
him for the second time an exclamation, 
which was almost a cry, broke from her. 
“Lord ha’ mercy!” she said, and fell 

‘back, losing something of color herself. 

She had scarcely recovered herself 
even when, after prolonged efforts, she 
succeeded in restoring animation to the 
prostrate figure under her hands. The 
heavy eyes opening met hers in piteous 
appeal and protest. 

“T—thowt it wur death comn,” said 
the lad. “I wur hopin’ as it wur death.” 

“What ha’ yo’ done as yo’ need wish 
that?” said Bess; and then, her voice 
shaking with excitement which got the 
better of her and forced her to reveal 
herself, she added, “I’ve f’un’ out that 
as yo've been hidin’.” 

Abrupt and unprefaced as her speech 
was, it scarcely produced the effect she 
had expected it would. Her charge nei- 
ther flinched nor reddened. He laida 
weak rough hand upon her dress with 
a feebly pleading touch. “Dunnot yo’ 
turn agen me,” he whispered: ‘yo’ 
wouldna if yo’ knew.” 

“But I dunnot know,” Bess answered, 
a trifle doggedly, despite her inward re- 
lentings. 

“I comn to yo’,” persisted the lad, 
“because I thowt yo’ wouldna turn agen 
me: yo’ wouldna,” patiently again, “if 
yo’ knew.” 


Gradually the ponderous witticism in 
which Janner had indulged became an 
accepted joke in the settlement. Bess 
had fallen a victim to the tender senti- 


ment at last. She had found an adorer, 
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and had apparently succumbed to his 
importunities. Seth spent less time in 
his shanty and more in her society. He 
lingered in her vicinity on all possible 
occasions, and seemed to derive comfort 
from her mere presence. And Bess not 
only tolerated but encouraged him. Not 
that her manner was in the least degree 
effusive: she rather extended a rough 
protection to her admirer, and displayed 
a tendency to fight his battles and em- 
ploy her sharper wit as a weapon in his 
behalf. 

“Yo’ may get th’ best o’ him,” she 
said dryly once to the wit of the Creek, 
who had been jocular at his expense, 
“but yo’ conna get the best o’ me. Try 
me a bit, lad. I’m better worth yo're 
mettle.” 

“What's takken yo’, lass ?” said her 
mother at another time. ‘“Yo’re that 
theer soft about th’ chap as theer’s no 
makkin’ yo’ out. Yo’ wur nivver loike 
to be soft afore,” somewhat testily. “ An’ 
it’s noan his good looks, neyther.” 

“No,” said Bess—" it’s noan his good 
looks.” 

“ Happen it’s his lack on ’em, then?” 

“Happen it is.” And there the dis- 
cussion ended for want of material. 

There was one person, however, who 
did not join in the jesting ; and this was 
Langley. When he began to understand 
the matter he regarded the two with sym- 
pathetic curiosity and interest. Why 
should not their primitive and uncouth 
love develop and form a tie to bind the 
homely lives together, and warm and 
brighten them? It may have been that 
his own mental condition at this time 
was such as would tend to soften his 
heart, for an innocent passion, long 
cherished in its bud, had burst into its 
full blooming during the months he had 
spent amid the novel beauty and lonelj 
ness, and perhaps his new bliss sub- 
dued him somewhat. Always ready 
with a kindly word, he was specially 
ready with it where Seth was concern- 
ed. He never passed him without one, 
and frequently reined in his horse to 
speak to him at greater length. Now 
and then, on his way home at night, he 
stopped at the shanty’s door, and sum- 
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moning the lad detained him for a few 
minutes chatting in the odorous evening 
air. It was thoroughly in accordance 
with the impulses of his frank and gen- 
erous nature that he should endeavor to 
win upon him and gain his confidence. 
“We are both Deepton men,” he would 
say, “and it is natural that we should be 
friends. We are both alone and a long 
way from home.” 

But the lad was always timid and slow 
of speech. His gratitude showed itself 
in ways enough, but it rarely took the 
form of words. Only, one night as the 
horse moved away, he laid his hand 
upon the bridle and held it a moment, 
some powerful emotion showing itself 
in his face, and lowering his voice until 
it was almost a whisper. “ Mester,” he 
said, “if theer’s ivver owt to be done as 
is hard an’ loike to bring pain an’ dan- 
ger, yo’ll—yo’ll not forget me ?” 

Langley looked down at him with a 
mingled feeling of warm pity and deep 
bewilderment. “Forget you ?” he echoed. 

The dullness seemed to have dropped 
away from the commonplace face as if 
it had been a veil; the eyes were burn- 
ing with a hungry pathos and fire and 
passion ; they were raised to his and held 
him with the power of an indescribable 
anguish. ‘‘ Dunnot forget as I’m here,” 
the voice growing sharp and intense, 
“ready an’ eager an’ waitin’ fur th’ toime 
to come. Let me do summat or brave 
summat or suffer summat, for God's 
sake !”” 

When the young man rode away it 
was with a sense of weight and pain 
upon him. He was mystified. People 
were often grateful to him, but their 
gratitude was not such as this: this op- 
pressed and disturbed him. It was sug- 
gestive of a mental condition whose ex- 
istence seemed almost impossible. What 
a life this poor fellow must have led, since. 
the simplest kindliness aroused within 
him such emotions as this! “It is hard 
to understand,” he murmured: “it is 
even a little horrible. One fancies these 
duller natures do not reach our heights 
and depths of happiness and pain, and 
yet— Cathie, Cathie, my dear,” break- 
ing off suddenly and turning his face up- 
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ward to the broad free blue of the sky 
as he quickened his horse’s pace, “let 
me think of you. this hurts me.” 

But he was drawn nearer to the boy, 
and did his best to cheer and help him. 
His interest in him grew as he saw him 
oftener, and there was not only the old 
interest, but a new one. Something in 
the lad’s face—a something which had 
struck him as familiar even at first—be- 
gan to haunt him constantly. He could 
not rid himself of the impression it left 
upon him, and yet he never found him- 
self a shade nearer a solution of the 
mystery. 

“Raynor,” he said to him on one of 
the evenings when he had stopped be- 
fore the shanty, “I wish I knew why 
your face troubles me so.” 

“Does it trouble yo’, mester ?”’ 

“Yes,” with a half laugh, “I think I 
may say it troubles me. I have tried 
to recollect every lad in Deepton, and 
I have no remembrance of you.” 

“Happen not, mester,” meekly. “I 
nivver wur much noticed, yo’ see: I’m 
one o' them as foak is more loike to pass 
by.” 

An early train arriving next morning 
brought visitors to the Creek—a_ busi- 
ness-like elderly gentleman and his 
daughter, a pretty girl with large bright 
eyes and an innocent rosy face, which 
became rosier and prettier than ever 
when Mr. Edward Langley advanced 
from the dépét shed with uncovered 
head and extended hand. “Cathie!” 
he said when the first greetings had 
been interchanged, “what a delight this 
isto me! I did not hope for such hap- 
piness as this.” 

“Father wanted to see the mines,” 
answered Cathie, sweetly demure, “and 
I—I wanted to see Black Creek: your 
letters were so enthusiastic.” 

“A day will suffice, I suppose?” her 
paternal parent was wandering on ami- 
ably. “A man should always investi- 
gate such matters for himself. I can 
see enough to satisfy me between now 
and the time for the return train.” 

“TI cannot,’” whispered Langley to 
Cathie: “a century would not suffice. 
If the sun would but stand still !” 
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The lad Seth was late for dinner that 
day, and when he entered the house 
Bess turned from her dish-washing to 
give him a sharp, troubled look. “Art 
tha’ ill again?” she asked. 

“Nay,” he answered, “nobbit a bit 
tired an’ heavy-loike.” 

He sat down upon the door-step with 
wearily-clasped hands, and eyes wander- 
ing toward the mountain, whose pine- 
crowned summit towered above him. 
He had not even yet outlived the awe 
of its majesty, but he had learned to 
love it and draw comfort from its beauty 
and strength. 

“Does tha’ want thy dinner?” asked 
Bess. 

“No, thank yo’,” he said: “I couldna 
eat.” 

The dish-washing was deserted incon- 
tinently, and Bess came to the door, 
towel in hand, her expression at once 
softened and shaded with discontent. 
“Summat’s hurt yo’,” she said. ‘What 


is it? Summat's hurt yo’ sore.” 
The labor-roughened hands moved 


with their old nervous habit, and the an- 
swer came in an odd, jerky, half-connect- 
ed way: “I dunnot know why it should 
ha’ done. I mun be mad, or summat. 
I nivver had no hope nor nothin’: theer 
nivver wur no reason why I should ha’ 
had. Ay, I mun be wrong somehow, or 
it wouldna stick to me i’ this rood. I 
conna get rid on it, an’ I conna feel as 
if |want to. What's up wi’ me? What's 
takken howd on me ?” his voice breaking 
and the words ending in a sharp hyster- 
ical gasp like a sob. 

Bess wrung her towel with a desperate 
strength which spoke of no small degree 
of tempestuous feeling. Her brow knit 
itself and her lips were compressed. 
“What's happened ?” she demanded after 
a pause. conna mak’ thee out.” 

The look that fell upon her compan- 
ion’s face had something of shame in it. 
His eyes left the mountain-side and droop- 
ed upon his clasped hands. “Theer wur 
a lass coom to look at th’ place to-day,” 
he said—‘‘a lady lass, wi’ her feyther— 
an’ him. She wur aw rosy red an’ fair 
white, an’ it seemt as if she wur that 
happy as her laughin’ made th’ birds 
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mock back at her. He took her up th’ 
mountain, an’ we heard ’em both even 
high up among th’ laurels. Th’ sound o’ 
their joy a-floatin’ down from the height, 
so nigh th’ blue sky, made me sick an’ 
weak-loike. They wur na so gay when 
they comn bock, but her eyes wur shinin’, 
an’ so wur his, an’ I heerd him say to her 
as ‘ Foak didna know how nigh heaven 
th’ top o’ th’ mountain wur.’”” 

Bess wrung her towel again, and re- 
garded the mountain with manifest im- 
patience and trouble. “Happen it'll 
coom reet some day,” she said. 

“Reet!” repeated the lad, as if me- 
chanically. “I hadna towd mysen’ as 
owt wur exactly wrong; on’y I conna 
see things clear. I nivver could, an’ 
th’ more I ax mysen’ questions th’ worse 
it gets. Wheer—wheer could I lay th’ 
blame ?” 

“Th’ blame!” said Bess. ‘“Coom tha’ 
an’ get a bite to eat ;” and she shook out 
the towel with a snap and turned away. 
“Coom tha,” she repeated : “T mun get 
my work done.” 

That night, as Seth lay upon his pallet 
in the shanty, the sound of Langley’s 
horse’s hoofs reached him with an accom- 
paniment of a clear young masculine 
voice singing a verse of some sentimen- 
tal modern carol—a tender song ephem- 
eral and sweet. As the sounds neared 
his cabin the lad sprang up restlessly, 
and so was standing at the open door 
when the singer passed. ‘“Good-neet, 
mester,” he said. 

The singer slackened his pace and 
turned his bright face toward him in the 
moonlight, waving his hand. “Good- 
night,” he said, ‘“‘and pleasant dreams! 
Mine will be pleasant ones, I know. 
This has been a happy day for me, 
Raynor. Good-night.” 

When the two met again the brighter 
face had sadly changed : its beauty was 
marred with pain, and the shatew of 
death lay upon it. 

Entering Janner’s shanty the follow- 
ing morning, Seth found the family sit- 
ting around the breakfast-table in omi- 
nous silence. The meal stood untouched, 
and even Bess looked pale and anxious. 
All three glanced toward him question- 
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ingly as he approached, and when he 
sat down Janner spoke. ‘Hasna tha’ 
heerd the news ?” he asked. 

“Nay,” Seth answered, ‘I ha’ heerd 
nowt.” 

Bess interposed hurriedly. ‘ Dunnot 
yo’ fear him, feyther,” she said. “ Hap- 
pen it isna so bad, after aw.—Four or 
five foak wur takken down ill last neet, 
Seth, an’ th’ young mester wur among 
*em; an’ theer’s them as says it’s chol- 


It seemed as if he had not caught the 
full meaning of her words: he only stared 
at her in a startled, bewildered fashion. 
“Cholera !” he repeated dully. 

“Theer’s them as knows it’s cholera,” 
said Janner with gloomy significance. 
if it’s cholera, it’s death ;” and he 
let his hand fall heavily upon the table. 

“Ay,” put in Mrs. Janner in a fretful 
wail, ‘fur they say as it’s worse i’ these 
parts than it is i’ England—th’ heat mak’s 
it worse—an’ here we are i’ th’ midst o’ 
th’ summer-toime, an’ theer’s no knowin’ 
wheer it'll end. I wish tha’d takken my 


advice, Janner, an’ stayed i’ Lancashire. 


Ay, I wish we wur safe at home. Better 
less wage an’ more safety. Yo'd nivver 
ha’ coom if yo'd listened to me.” 

“Howd thy tounge, mother,” said Bess, 
but the words were not ungently sppken, 
notwithstanding their bluntness. ‘ Dun- 
not let us mak’ it worse than it need be. 
—Seth, lad, eat thy breakfast.” 

But there was little breakfast eaten. 
The fact was, that at the first spreading 
of the report a panic had seized upon the 
settlement, and Janner and his wife were 
by no means the least influenced by it. 
A stolidly stubborn courage upheld Bess, 
but even she was subdued and somewhat 
awed, 

“IT nivver heerd much about th’ chol- 
era,” Seth said to her after breakfast. 
“Is this here true, this as thy feyther 
says?” 

“IT dunnot know fur sure,” Bess answer- 
ed gravely, “but it’s bad enow.” 

“Coom out wi’ me into th’ fresh air,” 
said the lad, laying his hand upon her 
sleeve : “I mun say a word or so to thee.” 
And they went out together. 

There was no work done in the mine 
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that day. Two or three new cases broke 
out, and the terror spread itself and grew 
stronger. In fact, Black Creek scarcely 
comported itself as stoically as might 
have been expected. A messenger was 
despatched to the nearest town for a doc- 
tor, and his arrival by the night train was 
awaited with excited impatience. 

When he came, however, the matter 
became worse. He had bad news to tell 
himself. The epidemic had broken out 
in the town he had left, and great fears 
were entertained by its inhabitants. “If 
you had not been so entirely thrown on 
your own resources,” he said, “I could 
not have come.” 

A heavy-enough responsibility rested 
upon his shoulders during the next few 
weeks. He had little help from the set- 
tlement. Those who were unstricken 
looked on at the progress of the disease 
with helpless fear: few indeed escaped 
a slight attack, and those who did were 
scarcely more useful than his patients. 
In the whole place he found only two 
reliable and unterrified assistants. 

His first visit was to a small farm- 
house round the foot of the mountain 
and a short distance from the mine. 
There he found the family huddled in 
a back room like a flock of frightened 
sheep, and in the only chamber a hand- 
some, bright-haired young fellow lying 
upon the bed with a pinched and omi- 
nous look upon his comely face. The 
only person with him was a lad roughly 
clad in miner's clothes—a lad who stood 
by chafing his hands, and who turned 
desperate eyes to the door when it open- 
ed. ‘“ Yo’re too late, mester,” he said— 
“yo're too late,” 

But young as he was—and he was a 
very young man—the doctor had pres- 
ence of mind and energy, and he flung 
his whole soul and strength into the case. 
The beauty and solitariness of his pa- 
tient roused his sympathy almost as if it 
had been the beauty of a woman: he 
felt drawn toward the stalwart, helpless 
young figure lying upon the humble 
couch in such apparent utter loneliness. 
He did not count much upon the lad at 
first—he seemed too much bewildered 
and shaken—but it was not long before 
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he changed his mind. “You are getting 
over your fear,”’ he said. 

“It wasna fear, mester,” was the an- 
swer he received; “or at least it wasna 
fear for mysen’.” 

“What is your name ?” 

“Seth Raynor, mester. Him an’ me,” 
with a gesture toward the bed, ‘“comn 
from th’ same place. Th’ cholera couldna 
fear me fro’ A4zm—nor nowt else if he 
wur i’ need.” 

So it was Seth Raynor who watched 
by the bedside, and labored with loving 
care and a patience which knew no weari- 
ness, until the worst was over and Lang- 
ley was among the convalescent. 

“The poor fellow and Bess Janner 
were my only stay,” the young doctor 
was wont to say. “Only such care as 
his would have saved you, and you had 
a close race of it as it was.” 

During the convalescence nurse and 
invalid were drawn together with a 
stronger tie through every hour. Wea- 
ried and weak, Langley’s old interest in 
the lad became a warm affection. He 
could scarcely bear to lose sight of the 
awkward boyish figure, and never rested 
so completely as when it was by his bed- 
side. 

““Give me your hand, dear fellow,” he 
would say, “and let me hold it. I shall 
sleep better for knowing you are near 

He fell asleep thus one morning, and 
awakened suddenly to a consciousness 
of some new presence in the room. Seth 
no longer sat in the chair near his pillow, 
but stood a little apart; and surely he 
would have been no lover if the feeble 
blood had not leaped in his veins at the 
sight of the face bending over him—the 
innocent fair young face which had so 
haunted his pained and troubled dreams. 
“Cathie!’’ he cried out aloud. 

The girl fell upon her knees and caught 
his extended hand with a passionate little 
gesture of love and pity. “I did not 
know,” she poured forth in hurried broken 
tones. “I have been away ever since 
the sickness broke out at home. They 
sent me away, and I only heard ye: ‘er- 
day— Father, tell him, for I cannot.” 

He scarcely heard the more definite 


explanation, he was at once so happy 
and so fearful. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “I can scarce- 
ly bear to think of what may come of 
this; and yet how blessed it is to have 
you near me again! The danger for me 
is all over: even your dear self could not 
have cared for me more faithfully than 
I have been cared for. ciate there 
has saved my life.” 

But Cathie could only answer with a 
piteous, remorseful jealousy : “ Why was 
it not 1 who saved it? why was it not 1?” 

And the place where Seth had stood 
waiting was vacant, for he had left it at 
the sound of Langley’s first joyous cry. 
When he returned an hour or so later, 
the more restful look Langley had fan- 
cied he had seen on his face of late had 
faded out: the old unawakened heavi- 
ness had returned. He was nervous 
and ill at ease, shrinking and conscious. 

“I’ve comn to say good-neet to yo’,” 
he said hesitatingly to the invalid. “Th’ 
young lady says as she an’ her feyther 
will tak’ my place a bit. I'll coom i’ th’ 

mornin’.” 

“You want rest,” said ‘you 
are tired, poor fellow!” 

“Ay,” quietly, “I’m tired; an’ th’ 
worst is over, yo’ see, an’ she's here,” 
with a patient smile. ‘“ Yo’ wunnot need 
me, and theer’s them as does.” 

From that hour his work at this one 
place seemed done. For several days 
he made his appearance regularly to see 
if he was needed, and then his visits grad- 
ually ended. He had found a fresh field 
of labor among the sufferers in the settle- 
ment itself. He was as faithful to them 
as he had been to his first charge. The 
same unflagging patience showed itself, 
the same silent constancy and self-sac- 
rifice. Scarcely a man or woman had 
not some cause to remember him with 
gratitude, and there was not one of those 
who had jested at and neglected him but 


thought of their jests and neglect with 


secret shame. 

There came a day, however, when 
they missed him from among them. If 
he was not at one house he was surely at 
another, it appeared for some time, but 
when, after making his round of visits, 
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the doctor did not find him, he became 
anxious, He might be at Janner’s; but 
he was not there, nor among the miners, 
who had gradually resumed their work 
as the epidemic weakened its strength 
and their spirits lightened. Making these 
discoveries at nightfall, the doctor touch- 
ed up his horse in some secret dread. 
He had learned earlier than the rest to 
feel warmly toward this simple colabor- 
er. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s gone out to pay Lang- 
ley a visit,” he said: “I'll call and see. 
He may have stopped to have a rest.” 
But before he had passed the last 
group of cabins he met Langley himself, 
who by this time was well enough to re- 
sume his place in the small world, and, 
hearing his story, Langley’s anxiety was 
greater than his own. “I saw him last 
night on my way home,” he said. “ About 
this time, too, for I remember he was sit- 
ting in the moonlight at the door of his 
shanty. We exchanged a few words, as 
we always do, and he said he was there 
because he was not needed, and thought 
a quiet night would do him good. Is it 


possible no one has seen him since?” in 


sudden alarm. 

“Come with me,” said his companion. 

Overwhelmed by a mutual dread, nei- 
ther spoke until they reached the shanty 
itself. There was no sign of human life 
about it: the door stood open and the 
only sound to be heard was the rustle 
of the wind whispering among the pines 
upon the mountain-side. Both men flung 
themselves from their horses with loudly- 
beating hearts. 

“God grant he is not here!” uttered 
Langley. “God grant he is anywhere 
else! The place is so drearily desolate.” 

Desolate indeed! The moonbeams 
streaming through the door threw their 
fair light upon the rough boards and upon 
the walls, and upon the quiet figure lying 
on the pallet in one of the corners, touch- 
ing with pitying whiteness the homely 
face upon the pillow and the hand that 
rested motionless upon the floor. 

The doctor went down on his knees at 
the pallet’s side, and thrust his hand into 
the breast of the coarse aman with a 
half-checked groan. 

“Asleep ?” broke from Langley’s white 
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lips in. a desperate whisper. “ Not— 
not—” 

“Dead!” said the doctor—" dead for 
hours!” There was actual anguish in 
his voice as he. uttered the words, but 
another element predominated in the ex- 
clamation which burst from him scarcely 
a second later. ‘Good God!” he cried— 
“good God!” 

Langley bent down and caught him 
almost fiercely by the arm: the excla- 
mation jarred upon him. “ What is it ?” 
he demanded. “What do you mean?” 

“It is—a woman !” 

Even as they gazed at each other in 
speechless questioning the silence was 
broken in upon. Swift, heavy footsteps 
neared the door, crossed the threshold, 
and Janner's daughter stood before them. 

There was no need for questioning. 
One glance told her all. She made her 
way to the moonlit corner, pushed both 
aside with rough strength, and knelt 
down. “I m‘ght ha’ knowed,” she said 
with helpless bitterness—“I might ha’ 
knowed ;” and she laid her face against 
the dead hand in a sudden passion of 
weeping. “I might ha’ knowed, Jinny 
lass,”’ she cried, ‘but I didna. It was 
loike aw th’ rest as tha’ should lay thee 
down an’ die loike this. Tha’ wast alone 


aw along, an’ tha’ was alone at th’ last. 


But dunnot blame me, poor lass. Nay, 
I know tha’ wiltna.” 

The two men stood apart, stirred by 
an emotion too deep for any spoken at- 
tempt at sympathy. She scarcely seem- 
ed to see them: she seemed to recog- 
nize no presence but that of the unre- 
sponsive figure upon its lowly couch. 
She spoke to it as if it had been a liv- 
ing thing, her voice broken and tender, 
stroking the hair now and then with a 
touch all womanly and loving. “ Yo’ 
were nigher to me than most foak, Jin- 
ny,” she said; “an” tha’ trusted me, I 
know.” 

They left her to her grief until at last 
she grew calmer and her sobs died away 
into silence. Then she rose and ap- 
proaching Langley, who stood at the 
door, spoke to him, scarcely raising her 
tear-stained eyes. “I ha’ summat to tell 


yo’, an’ summat to ax yo’,” she said, 
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“an’ I mun tell it to yo’ alone. Will 
yo’ coom out here?” 

He followed her, wondering and sad. 
His heart was heavy with the pain and 
mystery the narrow walls enclosed. 
When they paused a few yards from the 
house the one face was scarcely more 
full of sorrow than the other, only that 
the woman’s was wet with tears. She 
was not given to many words, Bess Jan- 
ner, and she wasted few in the story she 
had to tell. ‘Yo’ know th’ secret as she 
carried,” she said, “or I wouldna tell yo’ 
even now; an’ now I tell it yo’ that she 
may carry the secret to her grave, an’ 
ha’ no gossiping tongue to threep at her. 


I dunnot want foak starin’ an’ wonderin’ | 


an’ makkin’ talk. She’s borne enow.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, whether you 
tell me the story or not,” said Langley. 
“We will keep it as sacred as you have 
done.” ry 

She hesitated a moment, seemingly 
pondering with herself before she an- 
swered him. “Ay,” she said, “but I ha’ 
another reason behind. I want summat 
fro’ yo’: I want yo’re pity. Happen it 
moight do her good even now.” She 
did not look at him as she proceeded, 
but stood with her face a little turned 
away and her eyes resting upon the shad- 
ow on the mountain. 
as worked at the Deepton mines,” she 
said—“ a lass as had a weakly brother as 
worked an’ lodged wi’ her. Her name 
wur Jinny, an’ she wur quiet and plain- 
favored. Theer wur other wenches as 
wur weel-lookin’, but she wasna; theer 
wur others as had homes, and she had- 
na one; theer wur plenty as had wit an’ 
sharpness, but she hadna them neyther. 
She wur nowt but a desolate homely lass, 
as seemt to ha’ no place i’ th’ world, an’ 
yet wur tender and weak-hearted to th’ 
core. She wur allus longin’ fur summat 
as she wur na loike to get; an’ she niv- 
ver did get it, fur her brother wasna one 
as cared fur owt but his own doin’s. But 
theer wur one among aw th’ rest as niv- 
ver passed her by, an’ he wur the mes- 
ter’s son. He wur a bright, handsome 
chap, as won his way ivverywheer, an’ 
had a koind word or a laugh fur aw. 
So he gave th’ lass a smile, an’ did her 
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a favor now and then—loike as not with- 
out givin’ it more than a thowt—until she 
learned to live on th’ hope o’ seein’ him. 
An’, bein’ weak an’ tender, it grew on her 
fro’ day to day, until it seemt to give th’ 
strength to her an’ tak’ it both i’ one.” 

She stopped and looked at Langley 
here. ‘Does tha’ see owt now, as I’m 
gotten this fur?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, his agitation al- 
most mastering. “And now I have found 
the lost face that haunted me so.” 

“Ay,” said Bess, “it was hers;” and 
she hurried on huskily: “When you 
went away she couldna abide th’ lone- 
someness, an’ so one day she said to her 
brother, ‘ Dave, let us go to th’ new mine 
wheer Mester Ed’ard is;’ an’ him bein’ 
allus ready fur a move, they started out 
together. But on th’ way th’ lad took 
sick and died sudden, an’ Jinny wur left 
to hersen’. An’ then she seed new trou- 
ble. She wur beset wi’ danger as she'd 
nivver thowt on, an’ before long she foun’ 
out as women didna work o’ this side o’ 
th’ sea as they did o’ ours. So at last 
she wur driv’ upon a strange-loike plan. 
It sounds wild, happen, but it wasna so 
wild after aw. Her bits of clothes giv’ 
out an’ she had no money; an’ theer wur 
Dave's things. She’d wore th’ loike at 
her work i’ Deepton, an’ she made up 
her moind to wear’em agen. Yo’ didna 
know her when she coom here, an’ no 
one else guessed at th’ truth. She didna 
expect nowt, yo’ see: she on’y wanted th’ 
comfort o’ hearin’ th’ voice she’d long- 
ed an’ hungered fur; an’ here wur wheer 
she could hear it. When I foun’ her out 
by accident she towd me, an’ sin’ then 
we've kept th’ secret together. Do you 
guess what else theer’s been betwixt us, 
mester 

“TI think I do,” he answered. ‘God 
forgive me for my share in her pain!” 

“Nay,” she returned, “it was no fault 
o’ thine. She nivver had a thowt o’ that. 
She had a patient way wi’ her, had Jinny, 
an’ she bore her trouble better than them 
as hopes. She didna ax nor hope ney- 
ther; an’ when theer coom fresh hurt to 
her she wur ready an’ waitin’, knowin’ 
as it moight comn ony day. Happen 
th’ Lord knows what life wur give her 
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fur—I dunnot, but it’s ower now—an’ 
happen she knows hersen’. I hurried 
here to-neet,” she added, battling with a 
sob, “‘as soon as I heerd as she was mis- 
sin’, Th’ truth struck to my heart, an’ 
I thought as I should be here first, but I 
wasna. I ha’ not gotten no more to say.” 

They went back to the shanty, and 
with her own hands she did for the poor 
clay the last service it would need, Lang- 
ley and his companion waiting the while 
outside. When her task was at an end 
she came to them, and this time it was 
Langley who addressed himself to her. 
“May I go in?” he asked. 

She bent her head in assent, and with- 
out speaking he left them and entered 


REMINISCENCES OF A POET-PAINTER. 


the shanty alone. The moonlight, stream- 
ing in as before, fell upon the closed eyes, 
and hands folded in the old, old fashion 
upon the fustian jacket: the low whisper 
of the pines crept downward like a sigh. 
Kneeling beside the pallet, the young 
man bent his head and touched the pale 
forehead with reverent lips. “God bless 
you for your love and faith,” he said, 
“and give you rest!” 

And when he rose a few minutes later, 
and saw that the little dead flower he 
had worn had dropped from its place 


and lay upon the pulseless breast, he 


did not move it, but turned away -_ 
left it resting there. 
FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


REMINISCENCES OF A: POET-PAINTER. 


N a spring morning of the year 1826 
a tailor’s apprentice woke from 
brief and unquiet slumbers in a garret at 
Downingtown, Chester county, Pennsy]- 
vania. He was a boy of fourteen years, 
slight and delicate-looking for his age, 
with curling brown hair and large gray 
eyes. It was a humble start in life for 
one destined to be petted by fair women 
and honored by brave men. 

Obscure as it was, his origin was a re- 
spectable one, and his family name had 
been signed, fifty years before, to the 
Declaration of American Independence ; 
but his mother was a widow, and the land 
of the home-farm nearly worn out: thus 
it came that the slim lad, not strong 
enough to follow the paths his elder and 
sturdier brothers had chosen, had been 
taken from. the village school and 
“bound,” two years before our history 
commences, to learn the trade of tailor. 

His master, one James Harner, may 
not have been a cruel-hearted man, but 
the boy was certainly not intended for 
his trade; so there were only too many 
occasions for blows and hard words. His 


life must have been to him much like 
that of an imprisoned bird, except that 
he dared not sing, and that his cage was 
very far from being a gilded one —a life 
lonely and filled with impotent yearnings 
one may be sure, and disturbed by “long 
long thoughts” on the shop-board by 
day and in his attic by night. Perhaps, 
had his lot been more comfortable, the 
youth might have accepted it, but wheth- 
er the impulse came from without or with- 
in, whether it was in aspiration or in des- 
peration, the boy revolted, and on the 
morning mentioned he rose in the gray 
dawn to pack the small bundle of his 
possessions and seek his fortune by 
flight into the outer world. 

He took a formal leave of his garret, 
the appearance of which remained im- 
pressed upon his memory—a low bare 
room whose only furniture consisted of 
a bed and a table made of a board 
placed across a barrel of charcoal; cold 
and dreary enough of a winter's night, 
when the snow sifted through the crev 
ices and the wind shrieked around the 
gables ; in the summer, stuffy and sultry 
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and smelling of herbs drying on the raft- 
ters. Still, it had been in a certain way 
his home—a shelter and a refuge at least, 
where he had dreamed his dreams and 
murmured his prayers; and before he 
- quitted it with a piece of charcoal from 
his table he scrawled in large letters on 
the bare wall his P. P. C. with the in- 
stinct of a gentleman. 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ was the 

name he wrote, and before the sun 
arose he had left his native village for 
ever. 
This anecdote, the earliest I remem- 
ber of his life, he related to me, lying 
beside me under the lee of a tarpaulin 
on the deck of the steamer Ericsson twen- 
ty years ago. He described more ofhis 
early life—of his walk to Philadelphia, 
with an occasional lift from a Conestoga 
wagon, whose bells have since jingled in 
his rhymes; of his homeless wanderings 
in the streets, and adventures strange as 
David Copperfield’s; of struggles and 
shifts, enemies and Good Samaritans. 
After many vain endeavors to obtain 
employment he became “clerk” in a 
cellar grocery, and for six months was 
apprentice to a cigar-maker. He was 
often without a dinner, and made the 
acquaintance of strange bedfellows. 

In 1837 he went West, crossing the 
mountains on foot and descending the 
Ohio on a flatboat to Cincinnati, where 
he found a home at the house of a mar- 
ried sister, and afterward with Clevenger 
the sculptor, who was at that time a stone- 
carver merely. He boarded with him, 
supporting himself by making cigars, 
and devoting his leisure hours to carving 
portrait bas-reliefs in stone. 

The boy did not become a sculptor, 
but his intuitions led him toward art and 
mental culture. He learned sign-paint- 
ing, and at intervals went to school, and 
shortly opened a painter's shop on his 
own account over acorner grocery. Here 
he made the acquaintance of another boy, 
the grocer's assistant, a youth almost as 
gifted as himself. Together they studied 
drawing, covering the quires of brown 
paper with sketches and the walls of the 
shop with daubs, making but slow prog- 
ress without instruction, but struggling 


along, full of hope and ambition. His 
friend was William P. Brannan, who be- 
came later both painter and writer, the 
author of the quaint “ Harp of a Thou- 
sand Strings” and many other produc- 
tions in prose and verse—the forerunner 
of Artemus Ward and of Bret Harte. 

Cincinnati not affording him occupa- 
tion, Read went from there to Dayton, 
Ohio, where he succeeded no better in 
his business, and engaged himself as an 
actor—or rather ac/ress, his small and 
delicate figure fitting him for female parts 
—at the theatre. This Bohemian life he 
led for about a year, when he returned to 
Cincinnati. Here he attracted the notice 
of the late Nicholas Longworth, Esq., a 
gentleman whose unostentatious liberal- 
ity smoothed the path of many a strug- 
gling youth—genius or not—at that time. 
Through his kindness Read was enabled 
to take a studio, and together with his 
friend Brannan set up his easel as a por- 
trait-painter. He did not remain long, 
however, in the city, but made many ex- 
cursions in the practice of his profession, 
painting signs when sitters failed him, 
making cigars, giving entertainments, 
and living by his wits, which never fail- 
ed him. Gradually, however, as he im- 
proved in art, his circumstances improved 
also. He was successful in Madison, In- 
diana, and other places, and among the 
portraits he painted was one of General 
Harrison, at that time candidate for the 
Presidency. 

I have often listened to his accounts 
of adventures, of his literary début, his 
early marriage, and his first European 
tour, but my recollections of what he 
related are too vague to serve for biog- 
raphy, and I prefer to confine my con- 
tribution to his memory to personal 
reminiscences, leaving for a worthier 
historian to paint the whole of the 
chequered and romantic life which end- 
ed so recently and so sadly. 

I was a school-boy in Cincinnati when 
I made the poet’s acquaintance, just be- 
fore his first voyage to Europe, but it was 
not until some years later that I met him 
again. In 1853 I called upon him in Phil- 
adelphia, with Mr. Sontag the landscape- 
painter, to get letters of introduction, 
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and advice generally about an Italian 
tour we had in view. We were received 
with great kindness, and invited to. his 
home at Bordentown. I gladly accepted 
the invitation, and met him at his studio 
in the afternoon. We took the steamer, 
and then the railway, and reached our 
destination in the evening, my host car- 
rying a huge shad he had purchased on 
the way. The house he lived in had 
been in Revolutionary times occupied 
by Washington as his head-quarters, and 
was not far from the grounds of the Bona- 
parte mansion, whither I was taken the 
next morning to be introduced to Mr. 
Waugh the painter, who had a studio 
there. It was, with its associations, its 
garder, the old elms shading the win- 
dows and the old tiles in the chimney, 
an ideal home for a poet. Mrs. Read 
received me with bright hospitality. She 
was pretty and efite, with a sweet ma- 
ternal expression in her eyes and quiet 
Puritan manners. The two children were 
lovely as the cherubs in the Madonna 
San Sisto.. 

I think this must have been the hap- 
piest time in Read's life, passed in that 
tranquil home with his family and his 
books and near his best and oldest 
friends. His daily trips to and from his 
studio were beneficial to his health. He 
had plenty of sitters for portraits, and his 
evenings were occupied with the compo- 
sition of his most ambitious poem, Zhe 
New Pastoral. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard had visited him a 
short time before, and, I am sure with no 
unamiable intention, and no thought of 
infringing on the sanctities of domestic 
privacy, had described the poet’s home 
and surroundings with somewhat light 
familiarity, comparing the little ménage 
to that of children playing at housekeep- 
ing, with babies like beautiful wax dolls. 
Read himself would never have taken 
offence at it had not Hiram Powers, who 
was a hard, cold man, entirely without 
imagination and with but little apprecia- 
tion of delicate humor, afterward in Flor- 
ence induced him to regard it in the light 
of an unfriendly caricature, instigated by 
envy and designed to injure. Read was 
sensitive, and, being persuaded, broke 


off a friendship with his brother - poet 
which had existed for years. I am glad 
to have this opportunity of explaining a 
breach which Mr. Stoddard possibly has 
never been able to account for. 

Six months later I welcomed Read and 
his family in Florence, where he design- 
ed to reside permanently. After several 
changes he settled down to housekeep- 
ing in the Via della Fornari, opposite 
Powers’s studio. William B. Kinney’s 
family occupied the first floor of the same 
house, which was known as Casa Bella. 
His studio was in the old convent at the 
corner of the street, behind which was 
a dilapidated garden with a tumble-down 
orangery, where the artichokes and oth- 
er vegetables disputed the territory with 
the flowers. A high wall surrounded 
and separated it from the park-like Gi- 
ardino Torregini, whose tall trees looked 
down on the children at play—play that 
was sometimes dangerous, for I have 
found both babies hunting ‘scorpions in 
the cracks of the stucco and impaling 
them on pins, in imitation of some nat- 
uralist or other they had seen. 

Florence at that time was a delightful 
city tolivein. Its society included count- 
less celebrities, was easily accessible and 
deliciously Bohemian. In appearance 
this “beneath the sun of cities fairest 
one” had changed little since feudal 
days, and presented picturesque con- 
trasts at every turn. The people were 
supposed to be longing and plotting for 
freedom from a foreign yoke, yet a light- 
er-hearted, gayer folk never laughed and 
loved, sang and conspired, outside of 
the opera bouffe. Nor was the court 
itself out of keeping. The grand duke 
Leopold reigned in the Pitti like a prince 
in a burlesque, keeping open house for 
the strangers who visited his capital, 
giving state balls to which a banker's 
card was a ticket of admission, where 
even the costume was scarce de rigueur 
and no questions were asked, and where 
representatives of nearly every nation 


‘danced and fought their way into the 


supper-room, as in old times people rush- 
ed to the table d’héte of a Western steam- 
boat. 

Except for a distance of two squares 
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the Arno flowed, a turbid torrent in spring 
and a rivulet in autumn, between pictu- 
resque walls of old houses. In the Piaz- 
za Gran’ Duca the fine medizeval Palaz- 
zo Vecchio confronted an old one-storied 
barrack of a post-office. Grass grew in 
many of the squares, and the streets, 
lined with palaces and churches, were 
crooked, narrow and dirty. Cobblers’ 
stalls stood at the gates of princely res- 
idences, and hovels crowded between 
them. Contadini came in Campagna 
costumes to the markets, and the piazzas 
were piled with fruits and flowers and 
vegetables to the very threshold of the 
churches. The streets were crowded 
and gay with uniforms of white-coated 
Austrian infantry, blue dolmans of Hun- 
gariaa hussars, gray jagers and the gor- 
geous guardia nobile. 

The noble picture - galleries and the 
beautiful palace-gardens were open, the 
stone pines waved balsamic odors, and 
the immortal Venus smiled on all. Ev- 
ery afternoon the best of military bands 
gave a free concert in the Cascine, that 
loveliest of parks, whither all the world 
went to listen, to flirt, to make love and 
talk scandal or gallantry. There were 
to be seen every day Owen Meredith 
(Young Lytton he was then called) and 
Charles Lever with his daughters on 
horseback; the pretty blonde Madame 
de Solms (now Madame Rattazzi) ; the 
svelte little Princess Windischgratz, with 
her gallant -looking husband; Prince 
Demidoff’s equipage, containing the 
Countess Orsini and Madame de Mey- 
endorf; the four-in-hand of Marquis 
Pucci and the chic tandem of Living- 
ston; the grand duke and the royal fam- 
ily, benign and gracious, driving swiftly ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning in a fiacre; Ma- 
dame Guiccioli, gray - haired, corpulent 
Rossini, old Mrs. Trollope, and at times 
George Sand or some other such bird 
of passage. Officers, artists, tourists and 
crowds of men and women more or less 
picturesque as to costume mingled with 
the more distinguished personages, all 
gay and careless and happy. 

In the Piazza Sta. Trinita, Café Donez 
was full all day, and Wittals’s in the 
Mercato Nuovo was shared between 


boisterous Austrian infantry officers and 


the little American colony of artists and 
authors. At the latter café Hart the 
sculptor dined, invariably on a_beef- 
steak; and here in the evening would 
assemble Powers, Jackson, Mozier, J. 
W. de Forrest, Read, Jarvis, Robinson, 
Gould, Frank Goodrich, Lee Benedict 
and others to talk art or politics, drink 
Via Maggio beer and smoke schel/te cigars. 

At the Pergola, Signora Borgo-Mami 
was in her prime, and Verdi at times 
directed the orchestra. Ristori, as yet 
unknown to fame, was delighting audi- 
ences at the Cocomero in réles like Pa- 
mela and Graziella; and at the other 
theatres rival stenterre/ii convulsed the 
town with brilliant “ gags,” political jeux 
de mots, which caused not unfrequently 
the arrest of the utterer. At Casa Guidi 
the Brownings held their literary court, 
and Owen Meredith brought and read 
his poems. In the Villa Torregiani, 
Frederick Tennyson, the author of Days 
and Hours, lived, in a small way, like 
the present king of Bavaria. Hiberna- 
ting Americans, the families of naval 
officers on the Mediterranean station, 
and unfledged prime donne, among 
whom were Adelaide Phillips and Clara 
Louise Kellogg, contributed all more or 
less to society. 

To every one attractive, Florence is 
especially so to the neophyte of litera- 
ture and art. The very escutcheons on 
her palaces bring back the memory of 
Medicean magnificence. Every step one 


takes recalls a souvenir or discloses a 


monument. Here Dante lived, and there 
Savonarola suffered; here Benvenuto 
wrought, and from yonder tower the 
“starry Galileo” gazed; here Alfieri 
sang and Michael Angelo gave immor- 
tality to stone. Santa Croce, the Bat- 
tisteria with its marvelous gates, Giotto’s 
campanile, the Loggia, San Lorenzo! 
Wherever one turns is something to 
inspire and instruct. Florence! whose 
very name is melody and whose history 
a romance, to name whose sons is to re- 
call the grandest epoch of a renaissance 
which included religion and science as 
well as art. Imperial Rome is scarcely 
more illustrious, and no city is so fair. 
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While not insensible to the influence 
of the genius oct, Read's education had 
but imperfectly prepared him either to 
enjoy or profit by it greatly. He was, 
besides, too intensely American to care 
for the past except in a vague and senti- 
mental way. He rarely visited the gal- 
leries, and never studied the old painters. 
He thought much of their reputation de- 
pended on the fact that they had been 
pioneers, and used to say, “We are the 
‘old masters’ of America!” He came 
to Florence because it was a cheap and 
pleasant residence, offering advantages 
both for the production and sale of pic- 
tures, and, while socially agreeable, quiet 
enough to allow him undisturbed to work 
out in verse the impressions American 
life and scenery had made upon him. 
In this he only resembled the majority 
of American students in Italy. 

He soon became a favorite in society, 
and worked with industry and enthusi- 
asm. He painted many portraits, and 
a number of pictures which, while they 
cannot be reckoned great works of art, 
were still full of imagination and fancy 
and graceful thought. More could not 
have been expected of him as a painter 
with his divided ambition and want of 
early study and training. His pictures 
were poems, but without the mastery 
over the materials of expression which 
he possessed with his pen. His subjects 
were fine, but were rarely more finished 
than a cartoon or a vignette. They re- 
sembled the fantasies of Schwind and 
others of the German school, which were 
much more popular then than to-day. 
Like them, the merit lies chiefly in the 
composition, but, unfortunately, the re- 
semblance ceases when the comparison 
is extended. As works of art they are 
wanting in the knowledge and accuracy 
of the romantic academicians. He pre- 
tended, nevertheless, to conscientious 
study, and thought he painted from Na- 
ture when he had models, of which, in- 
deed, sometimes two or three in Para- 
disian simplicity ornamented his paint- 
ing-room at the same time. But he 
only took suggestions from their various 
graces, for who could pose a floating 
fairy or a falling Pleiad, a nymph dan- 


cing on the bubbles or diving through 
the mist of a waterfall ? 

Costumes he invented, and rarely drew 
either from a model or a lay figure; hence, 
while not unconventional, they were as 
unreal as the figures they clothed. Vague, 
unfinished, with but little texture or color, 
shadowy almost as dreams, his pictures 
nevertheless deserve a place in the his- 
tory of American art, and are full of in- 
tuitive grace and ideal beauty. There is 
little doubt that different circumstances 
might have made him a great painter. 
He was too much like a musician who 
has learned to play by ear only, yet his 
delicate fancies, aided by his fascinating 
conversation and agreeable manners, 
found a public who enjoyed them, and 
kept the pot boiling so that it boiled hos- 
pitably over to the last. 

While no one has described American 
scenery with more sympathy and truth 
in verse, Read’s paintings were all figure- 
pictures, either allegorical or romantic 
genre. As far as I am aware, he never 
tried to paint landscape but once, and 
then the work remained unfinished. I 
remember ‘it as a conglomeration rather 
than a composition of the features of a 
wide extent of scenery. There were a 
stream and a bridge, a fisherman, trees, 
a grain-field and the reapers, a village 
spire on a hill, and distant mountains— 
not one motif, but several, sketched in 
just as they occurred to him, like memo- 
randa fora pastoral. Ina poem he would 
have taken many stanzas to portray the 
scene. He forgot, in painting, that a 
landscape-painter would have required 
an equal number of canvases. 

The winter of 1853 was marked by 
no event of especial interest. A great- 
er number than usual of Americans vis- 
ited the city, the artists were all kept 
busy, and Read especially was full of 
commissions. The following summer, 
in spite of very warm weather and dis- 
quieting rumors of the approach of chol- 
era, he remained at his studio in town. 
His New Fastoral engrossed, however, 
most of his thoughts and time. I was 
away on a sketching-tour in the neigh- 
borhood of Perugia and the Lake of 
Thrasymene when I received a letter 
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from him, pierced in several places by 
the postal authorities to be fumigated, 
in which he announced its completion. 
“On the fifth day of August, at a quarter 
before five P. M., the epic in question re- 
ceived its last line,” he wrote with some- 
thing like a sigh of relief. 

This poem, which was published the 
following winter by Messrs. Parry & Mc- 
Millan in Philadelphia, hardly realized 
the hopes of its author, and met with but 
moderate success. Full of noble image- 
ry, lofty and patriotic thought and pic- 
turesque description, the story was too 
slight and of too little dramatic interest 
to seize and hold the public attention. 
The scenes it described were not remote 
enough in reality to be poetical. The 
battle of the pioneer with the forest might 
be heroic, but could hardly seem roman- 
tic to his immediate descendants, still oc- 
cupied with the practical results. The 
freshness of the poet’s own pastoral ex- 
periences had been exhausted in his ear- 
lier lyrics, and he had no passionate 
emotion, no stormy love or hate, to 
sharpen his observation and invigorate 
his verse. Its one inspiration was patri- 
otism. A love of country and ¢he coun- 
try pervades every line, and no American 
poet has risen to sublimer heights of ex- 
pression than those strophes in which the 
approach of disunion was foreseen and 
denounced. 

The difficulty of blank verse, which 
even Milton never entirely overcame, 
and which often degenerated into mere 
eloquence, and sometimes hardly differ- 
ed from prose, was more than he could 
meet on a sustained flight, and it was 
with evident relief that he varied his 
pages with an occasional lyrical outburst. 
While he was writing Zhe New Pastoral 
he was a diligent student of Milton, and 
he used to have Lycidas especially read 
aloud to him in the long winter evenings. 

Among the passing strangers who were 
intimate with Read at this time, and who 
bought his pictures, were John A. C. 
Grey and Mr. Addoms of New York, 
Dr. Lockwood of the navy, and poor Mr. 
Gale of Boston, who with his wife and 
child was lost in the Arctic. He painted 
a Titania for Major (afterward General) 


Phil. Kearny, the Lost Pletads and the 
Spirits of the Waterfall for Mr. James 
L. Claghorn : an Undine and a Cleopatra 
in her Barge were also produced about 
this time. 

His studio was a resort of all the trav- 
eling Americans, as well as of most of 
the English-speaking Florentine colony. 
Robert Browning was a frequent visitor 
—a bluff, square-built, sailor-looking man 
with long wavy hair and near-sighted- 
looking eyes. His conversation had al- 
ways something abrupt and epigrammatic 
in it. I remember a criticism I heard him 
utter there one day, shortly after Bleak 
House appeared, which was characteristic. 
“It is not a group,” said he, “but your 
hand out so,” stretching out his palm ver- 
tically, “and the middle finger is not the 
longest.” 

While I am digressing I must note two 
other recollections of this time. One 
was meeting George Sand and seeing 
Mrs. Browning iss her hand. | think 
it was at Mr. Story’s, though it may have 
been at Casa Guidi. It astonished me, 
who knew the story of Alfred de Musset’s 
relations with the author of Consuelo, and 
what came of them. Another was a 
Spiritual séance at the house of Mr. 
William B. Kinney. Reports of Home 
and his“ wonderful manifestations had 
just reached Florence, and excited much 
interest there. A Dutch gentleman who 
had been saved from shipwreck in the 
Indian Ocean by the interposition of his 
mother’s spirit, as he affirmed, was sus- 
pected of mediumistic qualities in con- 
sequence, and was invited by Mrs. Kin- 
ney, who heard his story, to assist at an 
experiment in her salon. There was 
some disappointment felt by the guests 
when, the hero repeating the story of his 
wonderful escape, it was found to resolve 
itself into a dream which had caused him 
to forego sailing on a certain vessel that 
had afterward never been heard from. 
The experiment was not abandoned, 
however, and’ we were all grouped 
around the dinner-table, a preternatu- 
rally earnest circle, domineered by Pow- 
ers’s black eye and stern forehead. Mrs. 
Browning, who looked all eyes and curls, 
at intervals invoked any spirit which 
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might be near to manifest its presence. 
The medium made the same exhortation 
in Dutch, and perspired with his anxiety 
not to prove a failure; but in vain. Our 
patience was not rewarded by the ghost 
of a rap even. 

The winter of 1854 brought new relays 
of tourists to Florence, and the season 
was a gay one. In the spring I left on a 
tour to the South, to Rome and Naples. 
I was gone several weeks, and on my 
return northward found a letter awaiting 
me at Rome, which I insert as a speci- 
men of the poet's familiar prose, and on 
account of the contrast it exhibits between 
his hopes and their cruel disappointment : 


“ Frorence, May 26, 1865. 

“My Dear T——-: I have the pleas- 
ure of acknowledging your two very kind 
notes, and ought to have replied before, 
but as nothing has occurred to at all in- 
terest you, I have thus far postponed. 
So you have seen the two wonders of 
Italy, the Coliseum and Vesuvius in 
eruption? Well done! you were lucky! 
Mrs. Read, who desires to thank you for 
the memento of the Coliseum, wishes 
that you would bring also a piece of lava 
from the late eruption. As an evidence 
of its authenticity it would be well that it 
should be still Zo¢ when it arrives here. 
You are quite a Spaniard in your taste, 
which you not only exhibit by your in- 
terest in Ponce de Leon, but by the-selec- 
tion of the flower which you sent. How- 
ever, as you may have been guided in 
selecting it more by instinct than botan- 
ical knowledge, you may not be aware 
that the flower was the bloom of gardic / 
Besides being well acquainted with its 
appearance, I recognized it by the same 
evidence as did Sambo ‘the chap what 
stole de inyuns’— namely, the smell! 
However, it was quite welcome — none 
the less so for being so strongly redolent 
of its native soil, It was probably nour- 
ished by the dust made-rich with the 
blood of the gladiators, who doubtless 
themselves had drawn nourishment from 
the same species of vegetable. There- 
fore, you see even a garlic-flower may 
awaken associations in the thinking mind 
sufficient to make it valuable—nay, poeti- 
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cal. Hence this little offspring of the 
Eternal City has been well cared for 
and preserved, and although time may 
tarnish its bloom, we have great reason 
to belieye that it will retain its perfume. 

“I was sorely tempted by your letter 
to come down to Naples and see the 
eruption, but I had just commenced a 
portrait of a lady who had but a few days 
to stop; therefore it would not have been 
only the expense of the trip (which I 
would not have cared for) that it would 
have cost’ me, but a hundred dollars 
besides, which was more than I could 
afford to pay for freworks. When I got 
the portrait done the eruption was done 
also. Therefore, I concluded to take the 
money which I should have spent on the 
trip and invest in carriage-hire. We now 
go out riding for two or three hours every 
fine day. The country is lovely. . No 
landscape-painter need go farther than 
the environs of Florence to find the ne- 
cessary studies. To-day I am on the 
sick-list, having got my feet wet yester- 
terday at the side of a little stream three 
miles from here in helping the children 
to sail their little shingle boats. We 
launched our little Mayflower and Speed- 
well, with broad green leaves for sails, 
flaming red poppies for flags, and ‘ Pur- 
itan’ daisies and buttercups for passen- 
gers,—all cheered on by the applauding 
hands and followed with the anxious 
hopes of Alice and Lily. 

“There have been quite a number of 
Americans passing through, and my time 
has been very much taken up. . 

“P.S.—I have had a letter from a 
London publisher. The chances are 
that the New Pastoral will be reprinted 
there.” 


The letter was eight days old when. I 
received it, and I started to return. by 
vetturino. Eight days later I: arrived 
before daylight in Florence by: diligence 
from Arezzo. Before going to bed I di- 
rected my servant to carry a: large carp 
I had brought from Lake Thrasymene to 
Mrs. Read with a jesting note in which 
I invited myself to dinner.. It was noon 
almost before I awakened, when an en- 
velope was handed me, out of which, 
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when opened, dropped my own note. I 
was too startled for a moment to read the 
lines which accompanied it, which were 
in Hiram Powers’s handwriting. They 
informed me in a few words thatmy note 
would never be read by her to whom it 
was addressed: she was dead. It bade 
me come to the writer for particulars. 

The story when told was a fearful one. 

Read, it seems, had pursued the life he 
had sketched in his letter, making little 
excursions into the Campagna and pur- 
suing his peaceful avocations, until one 
day a case of cholera occurred in the 
‘house in which he lived. Soon after his 
own servant sickened, and in a few hours 
was a corpse. Alarmed more on ac- 
count of his family than himself, Read 
left the house at once and moved into 
a hotel on the Arno, doubly anxious on 
account of the condition in which his 
wife was at the time. They were hard- 
ly settled there when the youngest child, 
Lillian, was taken ill. It was the 24th 
of June, when Florence celebrates the 
anniversary of her patron saint, when 
the Duomo and Campanile, the Lung’ 
Arno and the bridges, are illuminated 
in the evening, and fireworks whiz and 
splutter and rockets explode in honor 
of Saint John. All night through, with 
the whole city swaying and surging 
under their windows, and their room 
lighted up with the colored fires blazing 
without, the mother watched by her dy- 
ing child. As beautiful and almost as 
brief as the bright pyrotechnic stars in 
the heavens had been the little life now 
extinguished. The grim visitor was not 
satisfied : overpowered by watching and 
grief, and seized with cholera cramps 
and pains of labor at the same time, the 
faithful mother followed with her unborn 
babe the little one who had passed be- 
‘fore into the Valley of the Shadow. 

Cold as he was, Powers could be a 
friend in need, and he and his noble 
wife acted “like angels,” to use Read's 
impulsive language, in this sad hour. 
Read, ill himself, worn out in body and 
‘mind, half insane from slecplessness and 
:grief, was hurried off to the Baths of Luc- 
-ca, where he found tender care and what 
consolation human attention could render 
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at the villa of Mrs. R. M. B. of New York, 
who with her gentle and lovely daughter 
did everything possible to friendship for 
him and the child still left to him. 

As soon as I could I went myself to 
the Baths, where I found him in a state 
of utter prostration, nervous and physical. 
No word passed between us in regard to 
his bereavement. A pressure of the hand 
expressed more than words could have 
done. He eagerly accepted an invitation 
to share my room at the hotel, and con- 
fessed to a dread of passing the nights 
alone. He shuddered as he told me of 
the horrors he had experienced—nights 
rendered sleepless by grief, or, if he slept, 
dreams that restored the lost ones to his 
arms, followed by the solitary awaken- 
ing that robbed his heart afresh. I put 
him to bed as a mother does her child, 
kissing the pale worn face as if it were 
an infant's. 

For the rest of the month I was rarely 
out of his company. We fished in the 
Serchio, rode on donkeys through the 
magnificent chestnut groves, pitched 
quoits under the trees—a game of which 
he was very fond—and made excursions 
to the neighboring villages. Gradually 
his health improved, his spirits became 
more serene, and his imagination, occu- 
pied bya new work, was drawn away 
from morbid self-torturings. Melan- 
choly took the place of despair, and 
poignant repinings softened into resig- 
nation. The mountain-air, the exercise 
and the care of friends, but, above all, 
the awakened interest in his new poem, 
restored him so far that in August I left 
him and returned to my work in Flor- 
ence. In the weeks which followed I 
received frequent letters from him, each 
one of which gave reassuring evidence 
of his renewed interest in life, in society 
and in work. 

It was a gloomy time for those of us 
condemned by imperative occupation or 
other causes to remain within the walls 


of the pest-stricken city. The sultry ° 


streets were deserted during the middle 
of the day, except when the measured 
tramp of the Brothers of the Misericor- 
dia broke the stillness, and the weird 


procession of black-masked and cowled 
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forms went by bearing some new patient 
to the hospital. In the evening they car- 
ried the corpses to the tomb, and the 
sable litter passed incessantly at brief 
intervals before the café windows. We 
used to come together at Wittals’s to dine 
and to. assure ourselves of each other's 
safety, each time with a dread presenti- 
ment until our number was complete. 


_ Nor were our presentiments unrealized. 


From time to time one or the other failed, 
but no case ended fatally among our in- 
timate circle. The city was avoided by 
tourists, and to the terror of the pesti- 
lence was added that of a threatened 
revolt of the lower classes, who believed 
that the wells had been poisoned. 

Some extracts from Read's letters will 
best describe his physical and mental 
condition at this time: 

“My cold, like a road in spring, is 
breaking up, and the wheels of my ex- 
istence are up to the axles in phlegm, 
but I hope that the fair weather will soon 
dry them up, and leave my internal high- 
ways clear and passable.” 

“TI have just to-day had a charming 
letter from Longfellow. He is at New- 
port, and says he is putting the finishing 
touches to a long poem—an Indian sub- 
ject with an unpronounceable and un- 
spellable name. Thank Heaven! he is at 
last agoing to give us something Amer- 
ican, and what he does will be worthy 
himself and the country. God bless 
him!” ... 

“My new poem is almost completed, 
and will make a volume as large as 
Evangeline. For breadth of imagina- 
tion it is my best: for wildness and lux- 
uriance I have done nothing equal to it. 
I suppose one may be allowed to com- 
pare their own works with their own 
works without vanity being laid at their 
door ? 

“I have gone on with this poem at 
perhaps what would be considered dan- 
gerous railroad speed; but the fact is, I 
have allowed myself to become absorb-° 
ed in it in order to keep my mind divert- 
ed; otherwise, I am sure I would have 
gone mad with melancholy. I have per- 
haps worked a little too hard for the good 
of my health, but it is better to be worn 


out by toil than eaten out of existence © 
by rust, especially the keen rust of a 
brooding grief. I don’t think the poem 
has suffered by the rapidity. On the 
contrary, I think it more likely that it 
has gained fire and freedom. . . . But 
you shall judge for yourself.” 

In: September the epidemic abated, 
and Read returned to Florence with the. 
intention of joining me on a homeward 
voyage to America. I received him at 
the station, and without entering the 
walls he drove to Bellosguarda, where 
Dr. Lockwood, U. S. N., had a villa, 
and where he remained until the prepa- 
rations for our departure were completed. 
He rarely came to the city, and when he 
did he stayed with Powers. He never 
entered his atelier, where, enclosed in a 
leaden coffin and boxed like a statue, the 
remains of his wife and child awaited an 
opportunity of shipment to Cincinnati. 

- We left together in October, taking 
the train for Pisa, and from thence a 
post -carriage, Spezzia, for Genoa. 
Travelers who are whirled over the same 
route at present in railway coupés can 
scarcely form an idea of the beauty of 
the scenery and the interest of the old 
towns along the route. We stopped to 
breakfast at Sarzana, where an _inci- 
dent occurred that Read was fond of re- 
lating. To-day there is probably an ele- 
gant station and buffet there, and one or 
more hotels, with omnibuses at the sta- 
tion and porters with gilt bands on their 
caps; but in 1855 the diligence and the 
post-cabriolet drove through a quaint 
old market-place crowded with peasants 
in picturesque costumes, the red-coated 
postilion cracking his whip and jingling 
the spurs on his enormous boots, and the 
moustachioed conductor bowing benev- 
olently right and left like a prince on his 
travels. It was a rainy morning when 
after a weary night we arrived at the post 
inn, and while the horses were being 
changed ordered and partook of our 
meal. When we had finished the land- 
lord appeared smiling with the bill. 

“ Quanto e il conto?” 1 demanded, 

while Read began shawling his little 
| daughter. 


“Signori,” replied the host inconse- 
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quently, “the Exposition Universale is 
now open in Paris.” 
_“ Ebbene / 1 know that.” 

“Well, eccelenza, a fowl like that would 
be worth ten Zve now in Paris.” 

“Possibly, but what has that to do with 
your bill ?” 

“Eccelenza! in Paris—’” Here the 
horn of the postilion sounded. 

“ Quanto ?” | repeated. 

Quindict lire, eccelenza !” 

“T won't pay it. Itis double what you 
have a right to ask ?” 

“Ma, signore, nel Parigi—” 

“Here are ten francs, which is too 
much,” 

“No, fifteen! The Exposition Uni—” 

Here Read interfered and paid the 
additional five francs demanded, but I 
was irritated, and as I arose I told the 
landlord he was a /adrone—a robber. 

A dynamite cartridge could scarcely 
have caused a more immediate and vio- 
lent explosion. The word had hardly 
escaped me when the Italian seized a 
chair and waved it over his head. I 
picked up a knife from the table, but it 
was unnecessary. He only hurled the 
uplifted chair into the corner. He raved 
and danced with fury, and tore the hair 
in handfuls out of his own head and 
beard, until, Read said, ‘the room look- 
ed like a barber’s shop.” He shrieked 
out the offensive epithet, ‘ Ladrone! Oh, 
eccelenza. lo! zoson dadrone / Oh, oh, 
oh!” and again he tore his hair. 

Alice was frightened, and Read hur- 
ried her out of the room. I followed, and 
we took our places in the carriage. The 
padrone still howled and gesticulated at 
his door, and as we drove off through the 
piazza the wind bore handfuls of gray 
hair after us, and over the noise of the 
market came fitful, deprecatory shrieks: 
“To! ladrone! Pollo! Parigt! quindict 
lire! Ladrone! Oh, oh, oh!’ until we 
passed out of sight. 

The rest of the journey, from Genoa 
to Turin, and over Mont Cenis to Lyons 
by diligence, was marked by no adven- 
ture. The Paris of 1855 was very unlike 
the city of to-day— much more pictu- 


resque and less of a shop. The Napo- . 


leonic improvements had scarcely be- 
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gun, and the name of Haussmann was. 
as yet unknown. The Hétel du Louvre > 


was just finished, but the Grand Hétel 
and its numerous rivals, and the Nou- 
velle Opéra, were not even commenced. 
The Rue Rivoli and Rue Castiglione con- 


tained the popular caravanserai. The 


American colony was small, and the col- 
onists mostly known to one another. The 
legation in the Rue de la Paix was their 
head - quarters. Madame Busque had 
her original crémerie, with “ spécialité de 
pumpkin pie,” in the Rue Michodiére, 
and Philippe’s was the first restaurant 
in the world. 

We were nearly a month in Paris, most 
of the time guests of Mr. Don Piatt, at 
that time acting chargé d'affaires, at his 
house in the Rue Jean Goujon. The 
Exposition was at its height, and occu- 
pied much of our time. In the society 
of old friends — among whom were a 
number of families, Peter Parley Good- 
rich’s and others, that had been the pre- 
vious winter in Florence — Read recov- 
ered his old spirits, and his health im- 
proved in proportion. 

We left in November, and sailed from 
Southampton on the steamer Ericsson for 
New York. 
one, and we barely escaped wreck in a 
tempest which stripped the decks, carry- 
ing away bulwarks and galleys and stav- 
ing in the paddle-boxes. A large num- 
ber of canary birds were carried over- 
board, to the great unhappiness of Miss 
Alice. 

Read was welcomed very warmly by 
his friends in New York, and on the 
evening of our arrival was entertained 
by Bayard Taylor at Delmonico’s. R. 
H. Stoddard, W. W. Fosdick the West- 
ern poet, and myself were the other 
guests. It was the first time he had met 
Mr. Stoddard since their estrangement, 
and I think Bayard Taylor—“ big, great- 
hearted friend,” Read was accustomed 
to call him—brought them together with 
amiable peacemaking intentions. _ 

Read went soon to Philadelphia, and 
his new poem, Zhe House by the Sea, 
was sent to press immediately. It was 
published on the 18th of December, and 
was well received by the critics—so well, 


The passage was a stormy. 
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-in fact, that the first edition was exhaust- 

ed in a few weeks—and the interest it 
excited caused a demand for Zhe New 
Pastoral also, a fresh edition of which 
was issued. The poem merited all the 
success it obtained, and more, and apart 
from its beauty as a work of art deserves 
attention in a psychological point of view 
as reflecting the conditions of mind and 
surroundings which produced it. His 
imagination, intensified and saddened 
by his bereavement, would have unset- 
tled his mind had it not found vent in 
this wild tale, which is nevertheless the 
most objective of his writings. 

During this time I was in Cincinnati, 
but I remained in constant correspond- 
ence with him. At first his letters were 
full of his new book and of successes 
social and literary, as well as in art. 
He described visits to Longfellow and 
Willis, and the pleasant intercourse with 
other old friends. Then there were con- 
fidences of another nature, which pre- 
pared me for an event which followed 
later, and which restored the light of 
hope and ambition to his life. He mar- 
ried a lady whose culture and refine- 
ment were only equaled by her personal 
charms. The ideal of his artist-dreams 
in appearance, she realized and respond- 
ed to all the wants of his intellectual na- 
ture, and from the day of their union her 
gentle influence was his noblest impulse, 
and the surest safeguard from the temp- 
tations which surrounded his path, 

Shortly after the wedding they sailed 
for Europe. Their destination was Rome, 
but they visited several of the larger cities 
of England on the way, and Read paint- 
ed a number of portraits in Liverpool, 
Manchester and London. In Manches- 
ter especially he was very busy. The 
vast wealth of its citizens made an im- 
pression upon him, but the works of art 
for which they paid large sums excited 
his wonder and contempt. ‘‘ Through 


the influence of Ruskin, to my mind a 
brilliant charlatan,” he wrote, “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism is rapidly overrunning the 
island, and it promises to be as com- 
plete a conquest as that of the Normans. 
By the way, there hangs on the wall be- 
fore me a small landscape (?) by one of 
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these P. R. Bs., and were it seen in Cin- 
cinnati you would all swear it to be one 
of ——’s greenest and worst; but it is 
not as good as ——. His pictures are 
quite in the popular style, and he is the 
oldest of the modern P. R. Bs. He would 
make his fortune here. But no one in 
England buys a picture on his own judg- 
ment. It must have passed the ordeal 
of some great exhibition and have been 
praised in some journal of note. In this 
respect the English are far behind the 
Americans, for while this holds good to 
some extent with us, yet a good but un- 
known picture stands a better chance. 
But, on the other hand, when an Eng- 
lishman does buy a picture he pays for 
it; and there is no higgling. So much 
so, indeed, are high prices identified with 
good art that I am sure a good picture 
offered at a low price would go begging 
for a purchaser. They would suspect at 
once that something was wrong.” His 
estimation of the Turner pictures in the 
National Gallery coincided with that For- 
tuny expressed when pressed by Millais 
for‘an opinion ; “ They are d——daubs!” 
With the Pre-Raphaelite poets Read 
had more sympathy, and he was on terms 
of friendship with Coventry Patmore and 
Thomas Woolner. The former gentle- 
man was the author of the article in 
the North British Review which gave the 
first “ hall-mark "’ to Read’s own literary 
reputation. While in Manchester he was 
dining in company with an old friend, a 
distinguished American sculptor, who 
had not quite got rid of some solecisms 
of early education, and among the rest 
would use his knife improperly in eating. 
Read: took occasion to advise him to re- 
spect “English prejudices,” and for the 
moment at least to sacrifice his inde- 
pendence in this particular. The coun- 
sel was taken in good part, and the old 
gentleman—for a truer one in all essen- 
tials never breathed — promised to re- 
member ; but during the repast he made 
more than one relapse into the old habit, 
until at last he gave it up, and catch- 
ing Read's eye whispered, won't do, 
signor: the fact is, my system needs 
tron!” 
_In London, among other portraits, 
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Read painted a full-length of Mr. Pea- 
body, and, I believe, heads of Tennyson 
and Leigh Hunt also. From here he 
sent back the proofs of a new volume 
of poems, containing fugitive pieces and 
a longer eclogue, Sylvia, or, The Last 
Shepherd ,; in reference to which an Eng- 
lish critic wrote, “Let our readers judge 
for themselves, and acknowledge in Mr. 
Read a singer worthy of a time when 
men became the representatives of an 
age.” 

It was late in the winter before they 
reached Italy, where Read felt more at 
home. “Rome is the only city in the 
world for an artist or poet,” he wrote, 
“if he has any soul whatever.” He was 
not less enthusiastic about the Campagna, 
and Albano, where he went the follow- 
ing summer: “It is only fifteen miles 
from Rome, and is the most beautiful 
place I eversaw. There are no pictures 
in Switzerland to me more grand and 
beautiful, and of course for historic in- 
terest the world cannot produce its equal. 
The mountains are very fine, the two 
lakes charming, the Campagna, with 
Rome and the Mediterranean in the 
distance, sublime.” 

In 1858, Read was again at home, and 
passed some months of the summer with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Garrett, in Cin- 
cinnati. In the fall he went to Philadel- 
phia and opened a studio at Parkinson’s, 
next door to the old Academy of Art on 
Chestnut street, where I joined him, and 
for some months occupied an adjoining 
atelier. He painted a number of por- 
traits and finished several compositions 
here. He was a great deal in society, 
and no society could have been pleasant- 
er. His friends were James L. Claghorn, 
Joseph Harrison, George H. Boker, James 
W. Brown, Henry C. Townsend: in fact, 
Philadelphia was full of friends of his. 
Among other intimates were David Bates 
and Anne Brewster. He was very happy 
and successful, and shared his prosperity 
with those who had less. He gave Sully 
an order for a picture, because the veteran 
artist, whose hand had lost somewhat of. 
its cunning, had but little to do. I re- 
member an ex-actor, an old gentleman 
with a distinguished appearance and a 
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fine head, to whose support he con- 
tributed. Henry B. Hirst, a poet who 
had written beautiful things, but whose 
genius the same enemy had clouded 
which destroyed Edgar A. Poe, would 
come to the studio and borrow small 
sums. One wintry day he came in with 
ragged boots, and Read, taking off his 
own, gave them to him, and went home 
in slippers. I think Hirst drank the boots, 
as he had drunk the other presents given 
him. Charles G. Leland, Henry C. Carey 
and Dr. Elder came more or less fre- 
quently to the studio, and Hector Tyn- 
dale (since general), who had, when both 
were boys, given Read a thrashing and 
knocked him down a cellar—the com- 
mencement of a lifelong friendship and 
mutual respect. 

It was in the studio at Parkinson’s that 
Drifting was written, Read and I had 
been out dining, and, returning rather 
late, were overtaken by a snowstorm; 
so, instead of attempting to reach home, 
we went to the studio, raked up the coals 
in the grate and made a cup of tea. [ 
fell asleep on the sofa while he wrote, 
and the next morning he showed me the 
first draft of the beautiful lyric: © 


My soul to-day is far away 
Sailing the Vesuvian bay. 


Shortly after the New Year Read 
moved his studio to the Twelfth street 
building in New York, and resided with 
his wife’s relations in Brooklyn. He 
paid visits to Longfellow and Dr. Holmes, 
whose portraits he painted, and he finish- 
ed also a painting of Ay/as. I sailed 
for Europe, and for nearly eight years 
our intercourse was confined to corre- 
spondence. My life, remote from the 
scene of the excitements of that period, 
passed quietly enough. His was full of 
adventure and of variety. He made an- 
other voyage in 1860 to England, and 
passed another winter in Rome. Evil 
times were at hand, and their shadow 
was already visible. ‘‘ Nothing doing in 
Rome—dead as the d——,” he wrote: 
“everybody half starving. ... I have 
painted Hiawatha carrying Home his 
Bride, and Diana in the Moon.... 
We are delightfully situated on the Pin- 
cian Hill, overlooking all. Rome, have a 
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billiard-table, and every comfort to keep 
us cheerful in these dark days, except 
plenty of money. One doesn’t like to 
be peculiar among people who are all 
hard up. Pray don’t put the worst con- 
struction on my complaints. I am all 
right if my underpinning (commissions) 
hold, so I shall go on till the breeching 
breaks. But if the Union breaks, who 
cares then what breaks? If that is a 
failure, success is not worth having: I 
shall be content to sit in dust and ashes 
the rest of my days. Cinders will be 
good enough for the best of us, and in- 
deed too good for some of the politicians, 
unless they be red hot under the lowest 
griddle in ——. But it will not break!" 

He went back to America. He was 
carried away by the excitements of the 
day. He wrote war-poems, besides com- 
pleting and publishing 7ze Wagoner of 
the Alleghanies and other volumes. He 
gave public readings for the benefit of 
the soldiers, and recited his war-songs at 
the head of armies. He donned a uni- 
form with the rank of major and A. D.C. 
on General Lew Wallace’s staff. He 
painted innumerable portraits and spec- 
ulated in oil! It was a wild and stormy 
time, and Read, exposed to many temp- 
tations, did not escape wholly, but the 
constant and affectionate care of his gen- 
tle wife brought him safe out from among 
quicksands and breakers. 

One who perished by the wayside, a 
victim to the excesses caused by the ex- 
citement, was William P. Brannan, the 
early friend and fellow-student of Read, 
who died in the latter’s studio, where he 
had sought shelter during its owner's 
absence—died of destitution, alone and 
uncared for ! 

In the fall of 1866, I met Read again 
in Cincinnati. He had. been since the 
war frequently petitioned to lecture or 
give readings from his works for the 
benefit of some. church or charity, and 
he never refused when it was possible 
to comply. On one of these excur- 
sions I accompanied him. It was for a 
new church in Springfield, Ohio. We 
arrived there on a bleak, snowy win- 
ter’s day, and were received by “the 
committee,” who conveyed. us to his 


home in a sleigh, and left us, to go back 
to the “store,” to the mercies of inquis- 
itive children and the resource of a li- 
brary consisting of Patent-Office reports, 
Cist’s Cincinnati and Bancroft’s History. 
In the evening we were taken to the 
“town-hall,” a large bare room, appar- 
ently over a market, which was badly 
lighted, and only half full, owing per- 
haps to the inclemency of the weather. 
Read was not the only attraction. A 
musician had also given his services, 
and fiddled between the recitations. I 
sat upon one of the front benches, feel- 
ing a little mortification and not a little 
amusement at the undignified character 
of the entertainment; but Read evident- 
ly did not share my feelings. He. was 
full of enthusiasm, and read Drifting, 
Passing the Icebergs, The Closing Scene 
and Sheridan's Ride with emphasis and 
effect, willingly responding to the ap- 
plause by reading additional poems not 
down in the programme. I think ev- 
erybody was satisfied, and after the per- 
fermance we had stewed oysters and 
coffee at the house of an “elder,” and 
drove home with sleighbells merrily 
ringing. 

In Cincinnati, the scene of his early 
struggles and first triumphs, Read felt 
more at home than in any other city. 
Everybody knew and loved him except 
a few obscure individuals who were en- 
vious of his success as a painter. His 
friends — among whom were Colonel 
Nick Anderson, William Henry Davis, 
John A. Pomeroy, Thomas Gallagher, 
J. D. Bullock and David Sinton —had 
the most affectionate regard for him. 
He rarely, indeed, met either man or 
woman without making a friend, or at 
least an admirer. He had an inexpres- 
sibly winning and graceful manner, was 
quite free from all affectations, and could 
turn a compliment or point ‘an epigram 
like Talleyrand himself. He was very 
sensitive where a friend was concerned, 
and not less so where his country was. 
He was fond of putting language through 
all its paces, and of puns to the very verge - 
of good taste. But few of his repartees . 
have found their way into print, and. 
indeed his wit was often too delicate to. 
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quote. Its merit lay in its appropriate- 
. Ness and its sparkling suddenness. I 
remember an answer he gave to a per- 
son who had written some verses which 
Read ‘praised. The gentleman said af- 
fectedly, “Oh, Mr. Read, I am not wor- 
thy to tie your shoes.”—" Thank you, 
Mr. L——,” answered Read dryly: “I 
wear boots.” 

At a Boston dinner-party Mr. Holmes 
inquired with malice, “Mr. Read, do 
they make as many puns now in Phil- 
adelphia as they used?” —The reply 
came at once: “No, doctor. Zhey have 
made them all.” 

At Lady Franklin’s house in Kensing- 
ton, Tennyson was holding forth dogmat- 
ically: “It is all very well, Mr. Read, to 
talk of your country, but it is my convic- 
tion that if England were to go by the 
board, the whole world would swing back 
to despotism ;”’ and by a gesture Re indi- 
cated the possible catastrophe.— “Very 
true,”’ replied Read, ‘‘ we know that; and 
the United States will keep England — 
going by the board.” 

A retired English officer at the Baths 
of Lucca, who had still a ball in his body 
received at the battle of New Orleans, 
whether by accident or intention omitted 
to return the poet’s salutation. ‘Never 
mind,”’ said he, a little disconcerted: ‘I 
was only bowing to the American lead, 
anyhow.” 

He was fond of making extraordinary 
rhymes and condensing color and draw- 
ing in a picturesque line or stanza. __I re- 
member one positively unquotable for its 
horrible terseness and terrible realism, 
but which haunts me like Turner’s S/ave 
Ship. 

The habits of authors while composing 
have always been observed with interest. 
Read was accustomed to write with pen- 
cil on a white slate, copying the produc- 
tion in ink only when he had polished 
it to his satisfaction. Hence his manu- 
scripts show but little erasure or cor- 
rection. His writing materials, what- 
ever they were, he usually held upon his 
knees —a painter's habit formed proba- 
bly in sketching from Nature. 

Few poets have ever excelled him in 
“occasional verses,” and many of his 
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best poems were almost improvisations. 
Sheridan's Ride was written in a few 
hours, and was recited by Mr. Murdoch 
at Pike’s Opera-House the same even- 
ing. The laying of the Atlantic cable, 
the completion of a bridge, the celebra- 
tion of a silver wedding, of a birthday or 
any anniversary was sufficient to inspire 
his Muse with fancies ever sympathetic 
and graceful. He once delivered a poem 
before the Mercantile Library Association 
in Cincinnati, the last lines of which were 
written while the carriage was waiting to 
convey him tothe hall. The only direct 
impromptu I remember that has not been 
printed was written in the album of a 
beautiful and talented woman, who sent 
him the book from what proved to be 
her deathbed. He was on the point of 
leaving the city, and hastily turning over 
the leaves, which bore contributions from 
Dickens, Swinburne and other names as 
illustrious, he wrote— 
We nightly die ourselves to sleep : 
Then wherefore fear we death ? 


Tis but a slumber still more deep, 
And undisturbed by breath. 


In the latter years of his life his rest- 
less energy and overwork told on his 
mind. I do not mean that any of its 
faculties had become clouded, but he 
lost the power of always controlling its 
vagaries, and his sensibility degenerated 
into irritability at times. He rose early 
and went to bed late. He loved to be 
hospitable and to occupy a high social 
rank. He was at his easel with the ear- 
liest sunlight, and burned midnight oil 
over poetical and philosophic schemes. 
He dreamed of painting great historical 
pictures, writing new epics, even of cre- 
ating a new theology, and of being at the 
same time an amphytrion, a club-man 
and a politician. 

He spent the summer of 1868 with me 
in Diisseldorf, where he won the affec- 
tion of every one he met—of people even 
with whom he could scarcely converse. 
He always had some queer hanger-on 
who had attracted his pity, and whom 
he protected as some people pick up 
and protect useless dogs. Once in 
Cincinnati it was an Indian—in Diis- 
seldorf it was an Italian, useless when 
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sober and helpless when he had been 
drinking. Read gave dinners that he 
could not afford for the pleasure of giv- 


ing pleasure, and he never wanted for 


guests, who were sometimes of a motley 
description. 

His last years were passed in Rome, 
battling with declining health and finan- 
cial embarrassments, but with unfalter- 
ing courage and unfailing industry, and 
watched over and protected by the ten- 
derest devotion of his noble wife. 

On Sunday, March to, 1872, a number 
of his old friends were dining together in 
Cincinnati. It was suggested that the 
day was Read's fiftieth birthday. His 
health was drunk, and a cable telegram 
was sent him conveying the congratula- 
tions and greetings of the company. The 
message reached him at the moment 
when, at a supper-party of his friends 
in Rome, he was replying to‘ the toast 
of the evening,” given by Mr. Clement 
Barclay of Philadelphia. The incident, 
unexpected as it was, affected him to 
tears, and in eloquent words he gave 
utterance to the feelings it inspired and 
the reminiscences it recalled. To his 
friends in Cincinnati he replied by tele- 
graph that he would respond in person— 
a promise he immediately prepared, but 
was never permitted, to fufill. 

He lived only to reach New York, 
where at the Astor House, whither he 
was carried, he died calmly and peace- 
fully on Saturday night, May 11th, at 
eleven o'clock. The Philadelphia Press 
of May 15th gives some particulars of 
the closing scene: “Among his last 
words, as his loved ones were bestowing 
upon him their last tokens of affection, 
were, * Your kisses are very sweet to me.’ 
Previous thereto he said to his mother- 
in-law, of whom he was very fond, 
‘There is a divinity which shapes our 
ends,’ . . . During his brief illness he 
frequently expressed the desire to live 
to reach Cincinnati, where he hoped to 
spend the summer, when he would lay 
aside his pencil and devote his time to 
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the completion of a new poem he had 


commenced in Rome. This poem, al- 
ready inscribed ‘To Young Authors,’ is 


‘said to possess great beauty, the dedica- 


tion being especially fine.” 

His funeral took place from the res- 
idence of his brother-in-law, James E. 
Caldwell, and many of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Philadelphia followed 
his remains to their last resting-place in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

The poem above referred to has not 
yet been published, but no doubt it is in 
the hands of those who will carry out the 
poet’s last wishes in the way that may 
be best for his reputation. From frag- 
ments.of it which he read to me in Diis- 
seldorf, I am enabled to state that it was 
founded upon his own personal experi- 
ences, and designed to contain the sum- 
ming-up of his philosophical and _relig- 
ious beliefs. It is surely time, however, 
that a full and complete edition of his 
works should appear—works which, how- 
ever unequal they may be, contain nev- 
ertheless some of the best poetry in our 
American anthology. It seems to me 
also that it is no impertinent suggestion 
to make that, before the friends who. 
knew and loved him personally disap- 
pear from the scene, it were well, by 
subscription or otherwise, to erect some 
symbol, whether “sculptured bust or 
monumental urn," to the poet - artist’s 
memory. Two great cities may equally 
claim and be proud of him, yet neither 
has done itself the honor of commemo- 
rating the fact. 

When Trelawney’s book on Byron ap- 
peared, and the author confessed to the 
baseness of having uncovered his dead 
friend's corpse to find out its deformity, 
Read looked with a serio-comic earnest-. 
ness at me, and cried, “ When I am dead. 
don’t you uncover my hoof /” Thank 
God! Read had nothing to conceal. 
His faults were on the surface, and were 
only such as the world has always con-: 
doned and we trust Heaven has forgiven. 

Joun R. Tart. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN EVIL OMEN. 

was beginning to under- 

stand that the shield of the portrait 
was not large enough to cover many more 
visits to Lenorme's studio. Still, she must 
and would venture, and should anything 
be said, there at least was the portrait. For 
some weeks it had been all but finished, 
was never off its easel, and always show- 
ed a touch of wet paint somewhere: he 
kept the last of it lingering, ready to 
prove itself almost yet not altogether 
finished. What was to follow its abso- 
lute completion neither of them could 
tell. The worst of it was, that their 
thoughts about it differed discordantly. 
Florimel not unfrequently regarded the 
rupture of their intimacy as a thing not 
undesirable — this chiefly after such a 
talk with Lady Bellair as had been il- 
lustrated by some tale of misalliance or 
scandal between high and low, of which 
kind of provision for age the bold-faced 
countess had a large store: her memory 
was little better than an ash-pit of scan- 
dal. Amongst other biographical scraps 
one day she produced the case of a cer- 
tain earl’s daughter, who, having dis- 
graced herself by marrying a low fellow 
—an artist, she believed—was as a matter 
of course neglected by the man whom, 
in accepting him, she had taught to de- 
spise her, and before a twelvemonth was 
over—her family finding it impossible to 
hold communication with her—was ac- 
tually seen by her late maid scrubbing her 
own floor. . 

“Why couldn't she leave it dirty ?” said 
Florimel. 

“Why, indeed,” returned Lady Bellair, 
“but that people sink to their fortunes! 
Blue blood won't keep them out of the 
gutter.” 

The remark was true, but of more gen- 
eral application than she intended, seeing 
she herself was in the gutter, and did not 
knowit. She spoke only of what followed 
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on marriage beneath one’s natal position, 
than which, she declared, there was noth- 
ing worse a woman of rank could do. 

“She may get over anything but that,” 
she would say, believing, but not saying, 
that she spoke from experience. 

Was it part of the late marquis’s pur- 
gatory to see now, as the natural result 
of the sins of his youth, the daughter 
whose innocence was dear to him ex- 
posed to all the undermining influences 
of this good-natured but low-moraled 
woman, whose ideas of the most mys- 
terious relations of humanity were in no 
respect higher than those of a class which 
must not even be mentioned in my pages? 
At such tales the high-born heart would 
flutter in Florimel’s bosom, beat itself 
against its bars, turn sick at the sight of 
its danger, imagine it had been cherish- 
ing a crime, and resolve—soon—before 
very long—at length—finally—to break 
so far at least with the painter as to limit 
their intercourse to the radiation of her 
power across a dinner-table, the rhythmic 
heaving of their two hearts at a dance, or 
the quiet occasional talk in a corner, when 
the looks of each would reveal to the 
other that they knew themselves the 
martyrs of a cruel and inexorable law. It 
must be remembered that she had had no 
mother since her childhood, that she was 
now but a girl, and that the passion of a 
girl to that of a woman is “as moonlight 
unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
Of genuine love she had little more than 
enough to serve as salt to the passion ; 
and passion, however bewitching—yea, 


entrancing—a condition, may yet be of © 


little more worth than that induced by 
opium or hashish, and a capacity for it 
may be conjoined with anything or every- 
thing contemptible and unmanly or un- 
womanly. ‘In Florimel’s case, however, 
there was chiefly much of the childish in 
it. Definitely separated from Lenorme, 
she would have been merry again in a 
fortnight ; and yet, though she half knew 
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this herself, and at the same time was 
more than half ashamed of the whole 
affair, she did not give it up—would not 
—only intended by and by to let it go, 
and meantime gave—occasionally—pret- 
ty free flutter to the half-grown wings of 
her fancy. 

Her liking for the painter had there- 
fore, not unnaturally, its fits. It was sub- 
ject in a measure to the nature of the en- 
gagements she had—that is, to the degree 
of pleasure she expected from them: it 
was subject, as we have seen, to skillful 
battery from the guns of her chaperone’s 
intrenchment; and more than to either 
was it subject to those delicate changes 
of condition which in the microcosm are 
as frequent and as varied both in kind 
and degree as in the macrocosm. The 
spirit has its risings and settings of sun and 
moon, its clouds and stars, its seasons, its 
solstices, its tides, its winds, its storms, its 
earthquakes—infinite vitality in endless 
fluctuation. To rule these changes Flori- 
mel had neither the power that comes of 
love nor the strength that comes of obe- 
dience. What of conscience she had was 
not yet conscience toward God, which is 
the guide to freedom, but conscience to- 
ward society, which is the slave of a fool. 
It was no wonder then that Lenorme, be- 
lieving, hoping, she loved him, sHiould find 
her hard to understand. He said hard, 
but sometimes he meant zmfossible. He 
loved as a man loves who has thought 
seriously, speculated, tried to understand 
—whose love, therefore, is consistent with 
itself, harmonious with his nature and his- 
tory, changing only in form and growth, 
never in substance and character. Hence, 
the idea of Florimel became in his mind 
the centre of perplexing thought: the 
unrest of her being, metamorphosed on 
the way, passed over into his, and troubled 
him sorely. Neither was his mind alto- 
gether free of the dread of reproach. For 
self-reproach he could find little or no 
ground, seeing that to pity her much for 
the loss of consideration her marriage 
with him would involve would be to un- 
dervalue the honesty of his love and the 
worth of his art; and indeed her posi- 
tion was so independently based that she 
could not lose it even by marrying one who 


had not the social standing of a brewer or 
a stockbroker; but his pride was uneasy 
under the foreseen criticism that his self- 
ishness had taken advantage of her 
youth and inexperience to work on the 
mind of an ignorant girl—criticism not 
likely to be the less indignant that those 
who passed it would, without a shadow 
of compunction, have handed her over, 
body, soul and goods, to one of their 
own order had he belonged to the very 
canaille of the race. 

The painter was not merely in love 
with Florimel: he loved her. I will not 
say that he was in no degree dazzled by 
her rank, or that he felt no triumph, as a 
social nomad camping on the No-man’s- 
land of society, at the thought of the 
justification of the human against the 
conventional, in his scaling of the giddy 
heights of superiority, and, on one of its 
topmost peaks, taking from her nest that 
rare bird in the earth, a landed and titled 
marchioness. But such thoughts were 
only changing hues on the feathers of 
his love, which itself was a mighty bird 
with great and yet growing wings. 

A day or two passed before Florimel 
went again to the studio, accompanied, 
notwithstanding Lenorme’s warning and 
her own doubt, yet again by her maid, a 
woman, unhappily, of Lady Bellair’s find- 
ing. At Lossie House, Malcolm had felt 
a repugnance to her, both moral and 
physical. When first he heard her name, 
one of the servants speaking of her as 
Miss Caley, he took it for Scaley, and if 
that was not her name, yet scaly was her 
nature. 

This time Florimel rode to Chelsea 
with Malcolm, having directed Caley to 
meet her there; and, the one designing 
to be a little early, and the other to be a 
little late, two results naturally followed 
—first, that the lovers had a few minutes 
alone ; and second, that when Caley crept 
in, noiseless and unannounced as a cat, 
she had her desire, and saw the painter’s 
arm round Florimel’s waist and her head 
on his bosom. Still more to her content- 
ment, not hearing, they did not see her, 
and she crept out again quietly as she 
had entered : it would of course be to her 
advantage to let them know that she had 
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seen, and that they were in her power, 
but it might be still more to her advan- 
tage to conceal the fact so long as there 
was a chance of additional discovery in 
the same direction. Through the suc- 
cess of her trick it came about that Mal- 
colm, chancing to look up from Honor's 
back to the room where he always break- 
fasted with his new friend, saw in one of 
the windows, as in a picture, a face radi- 
ant with such an expression as that of 
the woman-headed snake might have 
worn when he saw Adam take the apple 
from the hand of Eve. 

Caley was of the common class of ser- 
vants in this, that she considered service 
servitude, and took her amends in selfish- 
ness: she was unlike them in this, that 
while false to her employers she made 
no common cause with her fellows against 
them—regarded and sought none but her 
own ends. Her one thought was to make 
the most of her position ; for that, to gain 
influence with, and, if it might be, power 
over, her mistress; and thereto, first of 
all, to find out whether she had a secret: 
she had now discovered not merely that 
she had one, but the secret itself. She 
was clever, greedy, cunning — equally 
capable, according to the faculty with 
which she might be matched, of duping 
or of being duped. She rather liked her 
mistress, but watched her in the interests 
of Lady Bellair. She had a fancy for 
the earl, a natural dislike to Malcolm, 
which she concealed in distant polite- 
ness, and for all the rest of the house 
indifference. As to her person, she had 
a neat oval face, thin and sallow, in ex- 
pression subacid ; a lithe, rather graceful 
figure, and hands too long, with fingers 
almost too tapering—of which hands and 
fingers she was very careful, contempla- 
ting them in secret with a regard amount- 
ing almost to reverence: they were her 
sole witnesses to a descent in which she 
believed, but of which she had no other 
shadow of proof. 

Caley's face, then, with its unsaintly 
illumination, gave Malcolm something to 
think about as he sat there upon Honor, 
the new horse. Clearly, she had had a 
triumph; what could it be? The nature 
of the woman was not altogether un- 


known to him even from the first, and 
he could not for months go on meeting 
her occasionally in passages and on stairs 
without learning to understand his own 
instinctive dislike: it was plain the tri- 
umph was not in good. It was plain too 
that it was in something which had that 
very moment occurred, and could hardly 
have to do with any one but her mistress. 
Then her being in that room revealed 
more. They would never have sent her 
out of the study, and so put themselves 
in her power. She had gone into the 
house but a moment before, a minute or 
two behind her mistress, and he knew 
with what a cat-like step she went about: 
she had surprised them—discovered how 
matters stood between her mistress and 
the painter. He saw everything almost 
as it had taken place. She had seen 
without being seen, and had retreated 
with her prize! Florimel was then in 
the woman’s power: what was he to do? 
He must at least let her gather what 
warning she could from the tale of what 
he had seen. 

Once arrived at a resolve, Malcolm 
never lost time. They had turned but 
one corner on their way home when he 
rode up to her. “Please, my lady,” he 
began. 

But the same instant Florimel was 
pulling up. “Malcolm,” she said, “I 
have left my pocket handkerchief: I 
must go back for it.” 

As she spoke she turned her horse’s 
head. But Malcolm, dreading lest Ca- 
ley should yet be lingering, would not 
allow her to expose herself to a greater 
danger than she knew. “Before you 
go, my lady, I must tell you something 
I happened to see while I waited with 
the horses,” he said. 

The earnestness of his tone struck 
Florimel. She looked at him with eyes 
a little wider, and waited to hear. 

“IT happened to look up at the draw- 
ing-room windows, my lady, and Caley 
came to one of them with such a look 
on her face! I can't exactly describe 
it to you, my lady, but—” 

“Why do you tell me?” interrupted 
his mistress with absolute composure and 
hard, questioning eyes. But she had 
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drawn herself up in the saddle. Then, 
before he could reply, a flash of thought 
seemed to cross her face with a quick 
single motion of her eyebrows, and it 
was instantly altered and thoughtful. 
She seemed to have suddenly perceived 
some cause for taking a mild interest in 
his communication. ‘But it cannot be, 
Malcolm,” she said in quite a changed 
tone. ‘You must have taken some one 
else for her. She never left the studio 
all the time I was there.” 

“It was immediately after her arrival, 
my lady. She went in about two min- 
utes after your ladyship, and could not 
have had much more than time to go up 
stairs when I saw her come to the win- 
dow. I felt bound to tell your ladyship.” 

“Thank you, Malcolm,” returned Flor- 
imel kindly. ‘You did right to tell me, 


—but—it’s of no consequence. Mr. Le- 
norme’s housekeeper and she must have 
been talking about something.” 

But her eyebrows were now thought- 
fully contracted over her eyes. 

“There had been no time for that, I 
think, my lady,” said Malcolm. 


Florimel turned again and rode on, 
saying no more about the handkerchief. 
Malcolm saw that he had succeeded in 
warning her, and was glad. But had he 
foreseen to what it would lead he would 
hardly have done it. 

Florimel was indeed very uneasy. She 
could not help strongly suspecting that 
she had betrayed herself to one who, if 
not an intentional spy, would yet be ready 
enough to make a spy’s use of anything 
she might have picked up. What was 
to be done? Itwas now too late to think 
of getting rid of her: that would be but 
her signal to disclose whatever she had 
seen, and so not merely enjoy a sweet 
revenge, but account with clear satisfac- 
toriness for her dismissal. What would 
not Florimel now have given for some 
one who could sympathize with her and 
yet counsel her! She was afraid to ven- 
ture another meeting with Lenorme, and 
besides was not a little shy of the advan- 
tage the discovery would give him in 
pressing her to marry him. . And now 
first she began to feel as if her sins were 
going to find her out. 
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A day or two passed in alternating 
psychical flaws and fogs, with poor glints 
of sunshine between. She watched her 
maid, but her maid knew it, and discov- 
ered no change in her manner or be- 
havior. Weary of observation, she was 
gradually settling into her former secur- 
ity when Caley began to drop hints that 
alarmed her. Might it not be altogether 
the safest thing to take her into confi- 
dence? It would be such a relief, she 
thought, to have a woman she could talk 
to! The result was that she began to 
lift a corner of the veil that hid her trou- 
ble: the woman encouraged her, and at 
length the silly girl threw her arms round 
the scaly one’s neck, much to that per- 
son’s satisfaction, and told her that she 
loved Mr. Lenorme. She knew, of course, 
she said, that she could not marry him. 
She was only waiting a fit opportunity to 
free herself from a connection which, 
however delightful, she was unable to 
justify. How the maid interpreted her 
confession I do not care to inquire very 
closely, but anyhow it was in a manner 
that promised much to her after-influ- 
ence. I hasten over this part of Flori- 
mel’s history, for that confession to Ca- 
ley was perhaps the one thing in her life 
she had most reason to be ashamed of, 
for she was therein false to the being 
she thought she loved best in the world. 
Could Lenorme have known her capa- 
ble of unbosoming herself to such a wo- 
man, it would almost have slain the love 
he bore her. The notions of that odd- 
and-end sort of person, who made his: 
livelihood by spreading paint, would have 
been too hideously shocked by the shad- 
ow of an intimacy between his love and 
such as she. 

Caley first comforted the weeping girl, 
and then began to insinuate encourage- 
ment. She must indeed give him up— 
there was no help for that—but neither 
was there any necessity for doing so all at 
once. Mr. Lenorme was a beautiful man, 
and any woman might be proud to be 
loved by him. She must take her time 
to it. She might trust her. And so on 
and on, for she was as vulgar-minded as 
the worst of those whom ladies endure 
about their persons, handling their hair 
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and having access to more of their lock- 
. fast places than they would willingly im- 
agine. 

The first result was that, on the pre- 
text of bidding him farewell, and con- 
vincing him that he and she must meet 
no more, fate and fortune, society and 
duty, being all alike against their hap- 
piness—I mean on that pretext to her- 
self, the only one to be deceived by it— 
Florimel arranged with her woman one 
evening to go the next morning to the 
studio: she knew the painter to be an 
early riser, and always at his work before 
eight o'clock. But although she tried to 
imagine she had persuaded herself to 
say farewell, certainly she had not yet 
brought her mind to any ripeness of 
resolve in the matter. At seven o'clock 


in the morning, the marchioness habited 
like a housemaid, they slipped out by the 
front door, turned the corners of two 
streets, found a hackney-coach waiting 
for them, and arrived in due time at the 
painter's abode. 


“CHAPTER XXX. 
A QUARREL. 


WHEN the door opened and Florimel 
glided in the painter sprang to his feet to 
welcome her, and she flew softly, sound- 
less as a moth, into his arms; for, the 
study being large and full of things, she 
was not aware of the presence of Mal- 
colm. From behind a picture on an 
easel he saw them meet, but shrinking 
from being an open witness to their 
secret, and also from being discovered 
in his father’s clothes by the sister who 
knew him only as a servant, he instantly 
sought escape. Nor was it hard to find, 
for near where he stood was a door open- 
ing into a small intermediate chamber, 
communicating with the drawing-room, 
and by it he fled, intending to pass 
through to Lenorme’s bedroom and 
change his clothes. With noiseless stride 
he hurried away, but could not help hear- 
ing a few passionate words that escaped 
his sister’s lips before Lenorme could 
warn her that they were not alone— 
words which, it seemed to him, could 
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come only from a heart whose very pulse 
was devotion. 

“How can | live without you, Raoul ?” 
said the girl as she clung to him. 

Lenormte gave an uneasy glance be- 
hind him, saw Malcolm disappear, and 
answered, “I hope you will never try, my 
darling.” 

“Oh, but you know this can’t last,” she 
returned with playfully-affected authority, 
“Tt must come to anend. They will in- 
terfere.” 

“Who can? Who will dare?” said 
the painter with confidence. 

“People will. We had better stop it 
ourselves—before it all comes out and 
we are shamed,” said Florimel, now with 
perfect seriousness. 

“Shamed!” cried Lenorme. ‘Well, 
if you can't help being ashamed of me 
—and perhaps, as you have been brought 
up, you can’t—do you not then love me 
enough to encounter a little shame for 
my sake? I should welcome worlds of 
such for yours.” 

Florimel was silent. She kept her 
face hidden on his shoulder, but was 
already halfway to a quarrel. 

“You don’t love me, Florimel,” he 
said after a pause, little thinking how 
nearly true were the words. 

“Well, suppose I don’t!” she cried, 
half defiantly, half merrily : drawing her- 
self from him, she stepped back two 
paces, and looked at him with saucy 
eyes, in which burned two little flames 
of displeasure, that seemed to shoot up 
from the red spots glowing upon her 
cheeks. Lenorme looked at her. He | 
had often seen her like this before, and 
knew that the shell was charged and the 
fuse lighted. But within lay a mixture 
even more explosive than he suspected ; 
for not merely was there more of shame 
and fear and perplexity mingled with her 
love than he understood, but she was 
conscious of having now been false to 
him, and that rendered her temper dan- 
gerous. Lenorme had already suffered 
severely from the fluctuations of her 
moods. They had been almost too much 
for him. He could endure them, he 
thought, to all eternity if he had her to 
himself, safe and sure ; but the confidence 
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to which he rose every now and then that 
she would one day be his just as often 
failed him, rudely shaken by some new 
symptom of what almost seemed like 
cherished inconstancy. If, after all, she 
should forsake him! It was impossible, 
butshe might. If even that should come, 
he was too much of a man to imagine 
anything but a stern encounter of the 
inevitable, and he knew he would sur- 
vive it; but he knew also that life could 
never be the same again, that for a sea- 
son work would be impossible—the kind 
of work he had hitherto believed his own 
rendered for ever impossible perhaps, and 
his art degraded to the mere earning of a 
living. At best, he would have to die and 
be buried and rise again before existence 
could become endurable under the new 
squalid conditions of life without her. 
It was no wonder, then, if her behavior 
sometimes angered him, for even against 
a will-o’-the-wisp that has enticed us into 
a swamp a glow of foolish indignation 
will spring up. And now a black fire in 
his eyes answered the blue flash in hers ; 
and the difference suggests the diversity 
of their loves: hers might vanish in 
fierce explosion, his would go on burn- 
ing like a coal-mine. A word of indig- 
nant expostulation rose to his lips, but a 
thought came that repressed it. He took 
her hand, and led her—the wonder was 
that she yielded, for she had seen the 
glow in his eyes, and the fuse of her own 
anger burned faster; but she did yield, 
partly from curiosity, and followed where 
he pleased—her hand lying dead in his. 


- It was but to the other end of the room 


he led her, to the picture of her father, 
now all but finished. Why he did ‘so 
he would have found it hard to say. 
Perhaps the genius that lies under the 
consciousness forefelt a catastrophe, and 
urged him to give his gift ere giving should 
be impossible. 

Malcolm stepped into the drawing- 
room, where the table was laid as usual 
for breakfast: there stood Caley, help- 
ing herself to a spoonful of honey from 
Hymettus. At his entrance she started 
violently, and her sallow face grew earthy. 
For some seconds she stood motionless, 
unable to take her eyes off the appari- 


tion, as it seemed to her, of the late mar- 
quis, in-wrath at her encouragement of 
his daughter in disgraceful courses. Mal- 
colm, supposing she was ashamed of her- 
self, took no further notice of her, and 
walked deliberately toward the other 
door. Ere he reached it she knew him. 
Burning with the combined ires of fright 
and shame, conscious also that by the 
one little contemptible act of greed in 
which he had surprised her she had jus- 
tified the aversion which her woman-in- 
stinct had from the first recognized in 
him, she darted to the door, stood with 
her back against it and faced him flam- 
ing. “So!” she cried: “this is how my 
lady’s kindness is abused! The inso- 
lence! Her groom goes and sits for his 
portrait in her father's court-dress !"” 

As she ceased all the latent vulgarity of 
her nature broke loose, and with a pro- 
tracted Af she seized her thin nose be- 
tween her thumb and forefinger, to indi- 
cate that an evil odor of fish interpene- 
trated her atmosphere, and must at the 
moment be defiling the garments of the 
dead marquis. “* My lady shall know this,” 
she concluded, with a vicious clenching 
of her teeth and two or three small nods 
of her neat head. 

Malcolm stood regarding her with a 
coolness that yet inflamed her wrath. 
He could not help smiling at the reaction 
of shame in indignation. Had her anger 
been but a passing flame, that smile would 
have turned it into enduring hate. She 
hissed in his face. 

“Go and have the first word,” he said; 
“only leave the door and let me pass.’ 

“Let you pass, indeed! What would 
you pass for ?—the bastard of old Lord 
James and a married woman! I don’t 
care that for you.” And she snapped 
her fingers in his face. 

Malcolm turned from her and went to 
the window, taking a newspaper from the 
breakfast-table as he passed, and there 
sat down to read until the way should be 
clear. Carried beyond herself by his 
utter indifference, Caley darted from the 
room and went straight into the study. 

Lenorme led Florimel in front of the 
picture. She gave a great start, and 
turned and stared pallid at the painter. 
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The effect upon her was such as he had 
not foreseen, and the words she uttered 
were not such as he could have hoped to 
hear. ‘What would e think of me if 
he knew?” she cried, clasping her hands 
in agony. 

That moment Caley burst into the 
room, her eyes lamping like a cat’s. “ My 
lady,”” she shrieked, ‘“there’s MacPhail 
the groom, my lady, dressed up in your 
honored father’s bee-utiful clo’es as he 
always wore when he went to dine with 
the prince! And please, my lady, he’s 
that rude I could ’ardly keep my ‘ands 
off him.” 

Florimel flashed a dagger of question 
in Lenorme’s eyes. The painter drew 
himself up. “It was at my request, Lady 
Lossie,” he said. 

“Indeed!” returned Florimel, in high 
scorn, and glanced again at the picture. 
“I see,” she went on. “How could I be 
such an idiot! It was my groom’s, not 
my father's, likeness you meant to sur- 
prise me with!” Her eyes flashed as if 
she would annihilate him. 

“I have worked hard in the hope of 
giving you pleasure, Lady Lossie,” said 
the painter with wounded dignity. 

“And you have failed,” she adjoined 
cruelly. 

The painter took the miniature after 
which he had been working from a table 
near, handed it to her with a proud obei- 
sance, and the same moment dashed a 
brushful of dark paint across the face of 
the picture. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Florimel, and 
for a moment felt as if she hated him. 

She turned away and walked from the 
study. The door of the drawing-room 
was open, and Caley stood by the side 
of it. Florimel, too angry to consider 
what she was about, walked in: there 
sat Malcolm in the window, in her fa- 
ther’s clothes and his very attitude, read- 
ing the newspaper. He did not hear her 
enter. He had been waiting till he could 
reach the bedroom unseen by her, for he 
knew from the sound of the voices that 
the study-door was open. Her anger 
rose yet higher at the sight. “Leave 
the room,” she said. 

He started to his feet, and now per- 
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ceived that his sister was in the dress of 
a servant. He took one step forward 
and stood—a little mazed—gorgeous in 
dress and arms of price, before his mis- 
tress in the cotton gown of a housemaid. 

“Take those clothes off instantly,” 
said Florimel slowly, replacing wrath 
with haughtiness as well as she might. 

Malcolm turned to the door without 
a word. He saw that things had gone 
wrong where most he would have wish- 
ed them go right. 

“T'll see to them being well aired, my 
lady,” said Caley, with sibilant indigna- 
tion. 

Malcolm went to the study. The paint- 
er sat before the picture of the marquis, 
with his elbows on his knees and his head 
between his hands. ‘Mr. Lenorme,” 
said Malcolm, approaching him gently. 

“Oh, go away,” said Lenorme without 
raising his head: “I can’t bear the sight 
of you yet.” 

Malcolm obeyed, a little smile playing 
about the corners of his mouth. Caley 
saw it as he passed, and hated him yet 
worse. He was in his own clothes, boot- 
ed and belted, in two minutes. Three 
sufficed to replace his father’s garments 
in the portmanteau, and in three more 
he and Kelpie went plunging past his 
mistress and her maid as they drove 
home in their lumbering vehicle. 

“The insolence of the fellow!” said 
Caley, loud enough for her mistress to 
hear notwithstanding the noise of the 
rattling windows. “A pretty pass we 
are come to!” ' 

But already Florimel’s mood had be- 
gun to change. She felt that she had 
done her best to alienate men on whom 
she could depend, and that she had cho- 
sen for a confidante one whom she had 
no ground for trusting. 

She got safe and unseen to her room; 
and Caley believed she had only to im- 
prove the advantage she had now gained. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE TWO DAIMONS, 


THINGS had taken a turn that was 
not to Malcolm’s satisfaction, and his 
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thoughts were as busy all the way home 
as Kelpie would allow. He had ardent- 
ly desired that his sister should be thor- 
oughly in love with Lenorme, for that 
seemed to open a clear path out of his 
worst difficulties: now they had quar- 
reled, and besides were both angry with 
him. The main fear was that Liftore 
would now make some progress with 
her. Things looked dangerous. Even 
his warning against Caley had led to a 
result the very opposite of his intent and 
desire. And now it recurred to him that 
he had once come upon Liftore talking 
to Caley, and giving her something that 
shone like a sovereign. 

Earlier on the same morning of her 
visit to the studio, Florimel had awaked 
and found herself in the presence of the 
spiritual Vehmgericht. Every member 
of the tribunal seemed against her. All 
her thoughts were busy accusing, none 
of them excusing one another. So hard 
were they upon her that she fancied she 
had nearly come to the conclusion that, 
if only she could do it pleasantly, with- 
out pain or fear, the best thing would 
be to swallow something and fall asleep; 
for, like most people, she was practically 
an atheist, and therefore always thought 
of death as the refuge from the ills of 
life. But although she was often very 
uncomfortable, Florimel knew nothing 
of such genuine downright misery as 
drives some people to what can be no 
more to their purpose than if a man 
should strip himself naked because he 
is cold. When she returned from her 
unhappy visit, and had sent her attend- 
ant to get her some tea, she threw her- 
self upon her bed, and found herself yet 
again in the dark chambers of the spirit- 
ual police. But already even their com- 
pany was preferable to that of Caley, 
whose officiousness began to enrage her. 
She was yet tossing in the Nessus-tunic 
of her own disharmony when Malcolm 
came for orders. To get rid of herself 
and Caley both she desired him to bring 
the horses round at once. 

It was more than Malcolm had expect- 
ed. Heran: he might yet have a chance 
of trying to turn her in the right direction. 
He knew that Liftore was neither in the 
Vou. XIX,—21 
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house nor at the stable. With the help 
of the earl’s groom he was round in ten 
minutes. Florimel was all but ready: 
like some other ladies she could dress 
quickly when she had good reason. She 
sprang from Malcolm’s hand to the sad- 
dle, and led as straight northward as she 
could go, never looking behind her till 
she drew rein on the top of Hampstead 
Heath. When he rode up to her, “ Mal- 
colm,” she said, looking at him half 
ashamed, “I don’t think my father would 
have minded you wearing his clothes.” 

“ Thank you, my lady,” said Malcolm. 
“At least he would have forgiven any- 
thing meant for your pleasure.” 

“T was too hasty,” she said. ‘But the 
fact was, Mr. Lenorme had irritated me, 
and I foolishly mixed you up with him.” 

“When I went into the studio after 
you left it this morning, my lady,” Mal- 
colm ventured, “he had his head between 
his hands, and would not even look at 
me.” 

Florimel turned her face aside, and 
Malcolm thought she was sorry, but she 
was only hiding a smile: she had not yet 
got beyond the kitten stage of love, and 
was pleased to find she gave pain. 

“If your ladyship never had another 
true friend, Mr. Lenorme is one,” added 
Malcolm. 

“What opportunity can you have had 
for knowing ?” said Florimel. 

“T have been sitting to him every morn- 
ing for a good many days,” answered Mal- 
colm. ‘“e is something like a man!” 

Florimel’s face flushed with pleasure. 
She liked to hear him praised, for he loved 
her. 

“You should have seen, my lady, the 
pains he took with that portrait! He 
would stare at the little picture you lent 
him of my lord for minutes, as if he were 
looking through it at something behind 
it; then he would get up and go and gaze 
at your ladyship on the pedestal, as if you 
were the goddess herself, able to tell him 
everything about your father; and then 
he would hurry back to his easel:and give 
a touch or two to the face, looking at it 
all the time as if he loved it. It must 
have been a cruel pain that:drove him 
to smear it as he did.” 
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Florimel began to feel a little motion 
of shame somewhere in the mystery of 
her being. But to show that to her ser- 
vant would be to betray herself—the more 
that he seemed the painter's friend. 

“T will ask Lord Liftore to go and see 
the portrait, and if he thinks it like I 
will buy it,” she said. ‘Mr. Lenorme is 
certainly very clever with his brush.” 

Malcolm saw that she said this not to 
insult Lenorme, but to blind her groom, 
and made no answer. 

“T will ride there with you to-morrow 
morning,” she added in conclusion, and 
moved on. 

Malcolm touched his hat and dropped 
behind. But the next moment he was 
by her side again: “I beg your pardon, 
my lady, but would you allow me to say 
one word more ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“That woman Caley, I am certain, is 
not to be trusted. She does not love 
you, my lady.” 

“How do you know that ?” asked Flori- 
mel, speaking steadily, but writhing in- 
wardly with the knowledge that the warn- 
ing was too late. 

“IT have tried her spirit,” answered Mal- 
colm, ‘and know that it is of the devil. 
She loves herself too much to be true.” 

After a little pause Florimel said, “I 
know you mean well, Malcolm, but it is 
nothing to me whether she loves me or 
not. We don’t look for that now-a-days 
from servants.” 

“It is because I love you, my lady,” 
said Malcolm, “that I know Caley does 
not. If she should get hold of anything 
your ladyship would not wish talked 
about—” 

“ That she cannot,” said Florimel, but 
with an inward shudder. ‘She may tell 
the whole world all she can discover.” 

She would have cantered on as the 
words left her lips, but something in Mal- 
colm’s look held her. She turned pale, 
she trembled.: her father was looking at 
her as only once had she seen him—in 


- doubt whether ‘his :child lied. The illu- 


sion was terrible. ‘She shook in her sad- 
dle. The next moment she was galloping 
along the grassy border of the heath in 
wild flight from her worst enemy, whom 
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yet she could never by the wildest of 
flights escape; for when, coming a little 
to herself as she approached a sand-pit, 
she pulled up, there was her enemy— 
neither before nor behind, neither above 
nor beneath nor within her: it was the 
self which had just told a lie to the ser- 
vant of whom she had so lately boasted 
that he never told one in his life. Then 
she grew angry. What had she done to 
be thus tormented? She, a marchioness, 
thus pestered by her own menials—pull- 
ed opposing directions by a groom and a 
maid! She would turn them both away, 
and have nobody about her either to 
trust or suspect. 

She might have called them her good 
and her evil genius; for she knew—that 
is, she had it somewhere about her, but 
did not look it out—that it was her 
own cowardice and concealment, her own 
falseness to the traditional, never-failing 
courage of her house, her ignobility and 
unfitness to represent the Colonsays— 
her double-dealing, in short—that had 
made the marchioness in her own right 
the slave of her woman, the rebuked of 
her groom. 

She turned and rode back, looking the 
other way as she passed Malcolm. 

When they reached the top of the 
heath, riding along to meet them came 
Liftore—this time to Florimel's consola- 
tion and comfort: she did not like rid- 
ing unprotected with a good angel at her 
heels. So glad was she that she did not 
even take the trouble to wonder how he 
had discovered the road she went. She 
never suspected that Caley had sent his 
lordship’s groom to follow her until the 
direction of her ride should be evident, 
but took his appearance without ques- 
tion as a lover-like attention, and rode 
home with him, talking the whole way, 
and cherishing a feeling of triumph over 
both Malcolm and Lenorme. Had she 
not a protector of her own kind? Could 
she not, when they troubled her, pass 
from their sphere into one beyond their 
ken? For the moment the poor weak 
lord who rode beside her seemed to her 
foolish heart a tower of refuge. She was 
particularly gracious and encouraging to 
her tower as they rode, and fancied again 
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and again that perhaps the best way out 
of her troubles would be to encourage 
and at last accept him, so getting rid of 
honeyed delights ana rankling stings to- 
gether, of good and evil angels and low- 
bred lover at one sweep. Quiet would 
console for dullness, innocence for weari- 
ness. She would fain have a good con- 
science toward society—that image whose 
feet are of gold and its head a bag of 
chaff and sawdust. 

Malcolm followed, sick at heart that 
she should prove herself so shallow. 
Riding Honor, he had plenty of leisure 
to brood. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CHASTISEMENT. 

WHEN she went to her room, there 
was Caley taking from a portmanteau 
the Highland dress which had occasion- 
edso much. A note fell, and she hand- 
ed it to her mistress. Florimel opened 
it, grew pale as she read it, and asked 
Caley to bring her a glass of water. No 
sooner had her maid left the room than 
she sprang to the door and bolted it. 
Then the tears burst from her eyes, she 
sobbed despairingly, and but for the help 
of her handkerchief would have wailed 
aloud. When Caley returned she an- 
swered to her knock that she was lying 
down and wanted to sleep. She was, 
however, trying to force further commu- 
nication from the note. In it the painter 
told her that he was going to set out the 
next morning for Italy, and that her por- 
trait was at the shop of certain carvers 
and gilders, being fitted with a frame 
for which he had made drawings. Three 
times she read it, searching for some hid- 
den message to her heart: she held it up 
between her and the light, then before 
the fire till it crackled like a bit of old 


parchment; but all was in vain: by no’ 


device, intellectual or physical, could she 
coax the shadow of a meaning out of 
it beyond what lay plain on the surface. 
She must, she wou/d see him again. 
That night she was merrier than usual 
at dinner; after it sang ballad upon bal- 
lad to please Liftore; then went to her 
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room and told Caley to arrange for yet a 
visit the next morning to Mr. Lenorme’s 
studio. She positively must, she said, 
secure her father’s portrait ere the ill- 
tempered painter—all men of genius 
were hasty and unreasonable — should 
have destroyed it utterly, as he was cer- 
tain to do before leaving; and with that 
she showed her Lenorme’s letter. Caley 
was all service, only said that this time 
she thought they had better go openly. 
She would see Lady Bellair as soon as 
Lady Lossie was in bed and explain the 
thing to her. 

The next morning, therefore, the two 
drove to Chelsea in the carriage. When 
the door opened Florimel walked straight 
up to the study. There she saw no one, 
and her heart, which had been fluttering 
strangely, sank and was painfully still, 
while her gaze went wandering about the 
room. It fell upon the pictured temple 
of Isis: a thick dark veil had fallen and 
~shrouded the whole figure of the goddess, 
leaving only the outline: and the form 
of the worshiping youth had vanished 
utterly: where he had stood, the tessel- 
ated pavement, with the serpent of life 
twining through it, and the sculptured 
walls of the temple, shone out clear and 
bare, as if Hyacinth had walked out into 
the desert to return no more. Again the 
tears gushed from the heart of Florimel : 
she had sinned against her own fame— 
had blotted out a fair memorial record 
that might have outlasted the knight of 
stone under the Norman canopy in Los- 
sie church. Again she sobbed, again she 
choked down a cry that had else become 
a scream. 

Arms were around her. Never doubt- 
ing whose the embrace, she leaned her 
head against his bosom, stayed her sobs 
with the one word “ Crue/ /” and slow- 
ly opening her tearful eyes, lifted them 
to the face that bent over hers. It was 
Liftore’s. She was dumb with disappoint- 
ment and dismay. It was a hateful mo- 
ment. He kissed her forehead and eyes, 
and sought her mouth. She shrieked 
aloud. In her very agony at the loss of 
one to be kissed by another! and there! 
It was too degrading ! too horrid! 


At the sound of her cry some one start- 
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ed up at the other end of the room. An 
easel with a large canvas on it fell, and 
a man came forward with great strides. 
Liftore let her go, with a muttered curse 
on the intruder, and she darted from the 
room into the arms of Caley, who had 
had her ear against the other side of 
the door. The same instant Malcolm 
received from his lordship a well-planted 
blow between the eyes, which filled them 
with flashes and darkness. The next 
the earl was on the floor. The ancient 
fury of the Celt had burst up into the 
nineteenth century and mastered a no- 
ble spirit. All Malcolm could afterward 
remember was, that he came to himself 
dealing Liftore merciless blows, his foot 
on his back and his weapon the earl’s 
whip. His lordship, struggling to rise, 
turned up a face white with hate and im- 
potent fury. ‘“ You damned flunkie!” he 
panted. “I'll have you shotlike a mangy 
dog.” 

‘Meantime I will chastise you like an 
insolent nobleman,”’ said Malcolm, who 
had already almost recovered his self- 
possession. “ You dare to touch my mis- 
tress!" And with the words he gave 
him one more stinging cut with the whip. 

“Stand off, and let it be man to man !” 
cried Liftore with a fierce oath, clench- 
ing his teeth in agony and rage. 

“That it cannot be, my lord; but I 
have had enough, and so I hope has 
your lordship,” said Malcolm; and as 
he spoke he threw the whip to the other 
end of the room and stood back. _Lif- 
tore sprang to his feet and rushed at 
him. Malcolm caught him by the wrist 
with a fisherman’s grasp. ‘My lord, I 
don't want to kill you. Take a warning, 
and let ill be, for fear of worse,”’ he said, 
and threw his hand from him with a swing 
that nearly dislocated his shoulder. 

The warning sufficed. His lordship 
cast him one scowl of concentrated hate 
and revenge, and leaving the room hur- 
ried also from the house. 

At the usual morning hour Malcolm 
had ridden to Chelsea, hoping to find 
his friend in a less despairing and more 
companionable mood than when he left 
him. To his surprise and disappoint- 
ment, he learned that Lenorme had sail- 
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ed by the packet for Ostend the night 
before. He asked leave to go into the 
study. There on its easel stood the por- 
trait of his father as he had last seen it— 
disfigured with a great smear of brown 
paint across the face. He knew that the 
face was dry, and he saw that the smear 
was wet: he would see whether he could 
not, with turpentine and a soft brush, 
remove the insult. In this endeavor he 
was so absorbed, and by the picture it- 
self was so divided from the rest of the 
room, that he neither saw nor heard any- 
thing until Florimel cried out. 
Naturally, those events made him yet 
more dissatisfied with his sister’s posi- 
tion. Evil influences and dangers were 
on all sides of her, the worst possible 
outcome being that, loving one man, she 
should marry another, and him such a 
man as Liftore! Whatever he heard in 
the servants’ hall, both tone and sub- 
stance, only confirmed the unfavorable 
impression he had had from the first of 
the bold-faced countess. The oldest of 
her servants had, he found, the least re- 
spect for their mistress, although all had 
a certain liking for her, which gave their 
disrespect the heavier import. ~He must 
get Florimel away somehow. While all 
was right between her and the painter 
he had been less anxious about her im- 
mediate surroundings, trusting that Le- 
norme would ere long deliver her. But 
now she had driven him from the very 
country, and ‘he had left no clew to fol- 
low him up by. His housekeeper could 
tell nothing of his purposes. The gar- 
dener and she were left in charge asa 
matter of course. He might be back in 
a week or a year: she could not even 
conjecture. 
Seeming possibilities, in varied ming- 
ling with rank absurdities, kept passing 
through Malcolm's mind as, after Lif- 
tore’s punishment, he lifted the portrait, 


‘set it again upon its easel and went on 


trying to clean the face of it—with no 
small promise of success. But as he 
made progress he grew anxious lest, with 
the defilement, he should remove some 
of the color as well: the painter alone, 
he concluded at length, could be trusted 
to restore the work he had ruined. 
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He left the house, walked across the 
road to the river-bank and gave a short 
sharp whistle. In an instant Davy was 
in the dinghy, pulling for the shore. 
Malcolm went on board the yacht, saw 
that all was right, gave some orders, 
went ashore again and mounted Kelpie. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LIES. 

In pain, wrath and mortification Lif- 
tore rode home. What would the men 
at his club say if they knew that he had 
been thrashed by a scoundrel of a groom 
for kissing his mistress? The fact would 
soon be out: he must do his best to have 
it taken for what it ought to be—namely, 
fiction. It was the harder upon him that 
he knew himself no coward. He must 
punish the rascal somehow — he owed it 
to society to punish him—but at present 
he did not see how, and the first thing 
was to have the first word with Florimel: 
he must see her before she saw the ruf- 
fian. He rode as hard as he dared to 
Curzon street, sent his groom to the sta- 
bles, telling him he should want the 
horses again before lunch, had a hot 
bath, of which he stood in dire need, 
and some brandy with his breakfast, 
and then, all unfit for exercise as he 
was, walked to Portland Place. 

Mistress and maid rode home together 
in silence. The moment Florimel heard 
Malcolm’s voice she had left the house. 
Caley, following, had heard enough to 
know that there was a scuffle at least 
going on in the study, and her eye wit- 
nessed against her heart that Liftore 
could have no chance with the detested 
groom if the respect of the latter gave 
way: would MacPhail thrash his lord- 
ship? If he did, it would be well she 
should know it. In the hoped event of 
his lordship’s marrying her mistress, it 
was desirable not only that she should 
be in favor with both of them, but that 
she should have some hold upon each of 
a more certainly enduring nature: if she 
held secrets with husband and wife sep- 
arately, she would be in clover for the 
period of her natural existence. 
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As to Florimel, she was enraged at the 
liberties Liftore had taken with her. But, 
alas! was she not in some degree in his 
power? He had found her there, and in 
tears! How did he come to be there? 
If Malcolm’s judgment of her was cor- 
rect, Caley might have told him. Was 
she already false? She pondered within 
herself, and cast no look upon her maid 
until she had concluded how best to carry 
herself toward the earl. Then glancing 
at the hooded cobra beside her, “ What 
an awkward thing that Lord Liftore, of 
all moments, should appear just then !”’ 
she said. ‘‘ How could it be?” 

“I'm sure I haven’t an idea, my lady,” 
returned Caley. “My lord has always | 
been kind to Mr. Lenorme, and I sup- 
pose he has been in the way of going 
to see him at work. Who would have 
thought my lord was such an early riser? 
There are not many gentlemen like him 
now-a-days, my lady. Did your lady- 
ship hear the noise in the studio after 
you left it?” 

“TI heard high words,” answered her 
mistress—“ nothing more. Howon earth 
did MacPhail come to be there as well? 
From you, Caley, I will not conceal that 
his lordship behaved indiscreetly ; in fact, 
he was rude; and I can quite imagine that 
MacPhail thought it his duty to defend me. 
It is all very awkward forme. Who could 
have imagined Azm there, and sitting be- 
hind amongst the pictures! It almost 
makes me doubt whether Mr. Lenorme 
be really gone.” 

“It seems to me, my lady,” returned 
Caley, “ that the man is always just where 
he ought not to be, always meddling with 
something he has no business with. I 
beg your pardon, my lady,” she went on, 
“but wouldn’t it be better to get some 
staid elderly man for a groom—one who 
has been properly bred up to his duties 
and taught his manners in a gentleman's 
stable? Itisso odd to have a groom from 
a rough seafaring set—one who behaves 
like the rude fisherman he is, never hav- 
ing had to obey orders of lord or lady ! 
The worst of it is, your ladyship will 
soon be the town’s talk if you have such 
a.groom on such a horse after you every- 
where.” 
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Florimel's face flushed. Caley saw she 
was angry, and held her peace. 

Breakfast was hardly over when Liftore 
walked in, looking pale, and, in spite of 
his faultless ge¢-uf, somewhat disrepu- 
table; for shame, secret pain and anger 
do not favor a good carriage or honest 
mien. Florimel threw herself back in 
her chair—an action characteristic of the 
bold-faced countess—and held out her left 
hand to him in an expansive, benevolent 
sort of way. “How dare you come into 
my presence looking so well pleased with 
yourself, my lord, after giving me such 
a fright this morning ?” she said. ‘‘ You 
might at least have made sure that there 
was—that we were—” She could not 
bring herself to complete the sentence. 

“My dearest girl,” said his lordship, 
not only delighted to get off so pleas- 
antly, but profoundly flattered by the 
implied understanding, “I found you in 
tears, and how could I think of anything 
else? It may have been stupid, but I 
trust you will think it pardonable.” 

Caley had not fully betrayed her mis- 
tress to his lordship, and he had, entire- 
ly to his own satisfaction, explained the 
liking of Florimel for the society of the 
painter as the mere fancy of a girl for 
the admiration of one whose employ- 
ment, although nothing above the ser- 
vile, yet gave him a claim something 
beyond that of a milliner or hair-dress- 
er to be considered a judge in matters of 
appearance. As to anything more in the 
affair—and with 42m in the field—of such 
a notion he was simply incapable: he 
could not have wronged the lady he 
meant to honor with his hand by regard- 
ing it as within the bounds of the pos- 
sible. 

“It was no wonder I was crying,” said 
Fiorimel. ‘A seraph would have cried 
to see the state my father’s portrait was 
in.” 

“Your father’s portrait ?”” 

“Yes. Did not you know? Mr. Le- 
norme has been painting one from a 
miniature I lent him—under my super- 
vision of course; and just because I let 
fall a word that showed I was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the likeness, what 
should the wretched man do but catch 


up a brush full of filthy black paint, and 
smudge the face all over!” 

“Oh, Lenorme will soon set it to rights 
again. He's not a bad fellow, though he 
does belong to the genus irritabile. Iwill 
go about it this very day.” 

“You'll not find him, I’m sorry to say. 
There’s a note I had from him yesterday. 
And the picture’s quite unfit to be seen 
—utterly ruined. But I can’¢ think how 
you could miss seeing it.” 

“To tell the truth, Florimel, I had a 
bit of a scrimmage after you left me in 
the studio.” Here his lordship did his 


best to imitate a laugh. “Who should. 


come rushing upon me out of the back 
regions of paint and canvas but that mad 
groom of yours! I don’t suppose you 
knew he was there?” 

“NotI. I saw a man’s feet: that was 
all.” 

“Well, there he was, for what reason 
the devil knows, perdu amongst the paint- 
er’s litter; and when he heard your little 
startled cry—most musical, most melan- 
choly—what should he fancy but that you 
were frightened, and he must rush to the 
rescue! And so he did with a vengeance: 
I don’t know when I shall quite forget the 
blow he gave me.” And again Liftore 
laughed, or thought he did. 

“ He struck you!” exclaimed Florimel, 
rather astonished, but hardly able for in- 
ward satisfaction to put enough of indig- 
nation into her tone. 

“He did, the fellow! But don’t say a 
word about it, for I thrashed him so un- 
mercifully that, to tell the truth, I had to 
stop because I grew sorry for him: I am 
sorry now. SoI hope you will take no 
notice of it. In fact, I begin to like the 
rascal: you know I was never favorably 
impressed with him. By Jove! it is not 
every mistress that can have such a de- 
voted attendant. I only hope his over- 
zeal in your service may never get you 
into some compromising position. He 
is hardly, with all his virtues, the proper 
servant for a young lady to have about 
her: he has had no training—no proper 
training at all—you see. But you must 
let the villain nurse himself for a day or 
two anyhow. It would be torture to make 
him ride after what I gave him.” 
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His lordship spoke feelingly, with he- 
roic endurance indeed; and if Malcolm 
should dare give Azs account of the fra- 
cas, he trusted to the word of a gentleman 
to outweigh that of a groom. 

Not all to whom it may seem incred- 
ible that a nobleman should thus lie are 
themselves incapable of doing likewise. 
Any man may put himself in training 
for a liar by doing things he would be 
ashamed to have known. The art is 
easily learned, and to practice it well is 
a great advantage to people with designs. 
Men of ability, indeed, if they take care 
not to try hard to speak the truth, will 
soon become able to lie as truthfully as 
any sneak that sells grease for butter to 
the poverty of the New Cut. 

It is worth remarking to him who can, 
from the lie actual, carry his thought 
deeper to the lie essential, that all the 
power of a lie comes from the truth: it 
has none in itself. So strong is the truth 
that a mere resemblance to it is the source 
of strength to its opposite, until it be found 
that /tke is not the same. 

Florimel had already made consider- 
able progress in the art, but proficiency 
in lying does not always develop the pow- 
er of detecting it. She knew that her 
father had on one occasion struck Mal- 
colm, and that he had taken it with the 
utmost gentleness, confessing himself in 
the wrong. Also, she had the impression 
that for a menial to lift his hand against 
a gentleman, even in self-defence, was a 
thing unheard of. The blow Malcolm 
had struck Liftore was for her, not him- 
self. Therefore, while her confidence in 
Malcolm’s courage and prowess remain- 
ed unshaken, she was yet able to believe 
that Liftore had done as he said, and 
supposed that Malcolm had submitted. 
In her heart she pitied without despising 
him. 

Caley herself took him the message 
that he would not be wanted. As she 
delivered it she smiled an evil smile and 
dropped a mocking curtsey, with her 
gaze well fixed on his two black eyes and 
the great bruise between them. 

When Liftore mounted to accompany 
Lady Lossie, it took all the pluck that be- 
longed to his high breed to enable him 
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to smile and smile with twenty counsel- 
ors in different parts of his body feeling- 
ly persuading him that he was at least a 
liar. As they rode Florimel asked him 
how he came to be at the studio that 
morning. He told her that he had want- 
ed very much to see her portrait before 
the final touches were given it. Hecould 
have made certain suggestions, he be- 
lieved, that no one else could. He had 
indeed, he confessed—and felt absolute- 
ly virtuous in doing so, because here he 
spoke a fact—heard from his aunt that 
Florimel was to be there that morning 
for the last time: it was therefore his only 
chance; but he had expected to be there 
hours before she was out of bed. For 
the rest, he hoped he had been punished 
enough, seeing her rascally groom—and 
once more his lordship laughed peculiar- 
ly—had but just failed of breaking his 
arm : it was all he could do to hold the 
reins. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN OLD ENEMY. . 

OnE Sunday evening —it must have 
been just while Malcolm and Blue Peter 
stood in the Strand listening to a volun- 
tary that filled and overflowed an other- 
wise empty church—a short, stout elder- 
ly woman was walking lightly along the 
pavement of a street of small houses not 
far from a thoroughfare which, crowded 
like a market the night before, had now 
two lively borders only — of holiday- 
makers mingled with church-goers. The 
bells for evening prayers were ringing. 
The sun had vanished behind the smoke 
and steam of London; indeed, he might 
have set—it was hard to say without con- 
sulting the almanac—but it was not dark 
yet. The lamps in the street were light- 
ed, however, and also in the church she 
passed. She carried a small Bible in her 
hand, folded in a pocket handkerchief, 
and looked a decent woman from the 


‘country. Her quest was a place where 


the minister said his prayers, and did not 
read them out of a book: she had been 
brought up a Presbyterian, and had prej- 
udices in favor of what she took for the 
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simpler form of worship. Nor had she 
gone much farther before she came upon 
a chapel which seemed to promise all she 
-wanted. She entered, and a sad-looking 
woman showed her to a seat. She sat 
down square, fixing her eyes at once on 
the pulpit, rather dimly visible over many 
pews, as if it were one of the mountains 
that surrounded her Jerusalem. The place 
was but scantily lighted, for the commu- 
nity at present could ill afford to burn 
daylight. When the worship commenced 
and the congregation rose to sing, she 
got up with a jerk that showed the duty 
as unwelcome as unexpected, but seem- 
ed by the way she settled herself in her 
seat for the prayer already thereby rec- 
onciled to the differences between Scotch 
church-customs and English chapel-cus- 
toms. She went to sleep softly, and woke 
warily as the prayer came to a close. 

While the congregation again sang 
the minister who had officiated hitherto 
left the pulpit, and another ascended 
to preach. When he began to read the 
text the woman gave a little start, and, 
leaning forward, peered very hard to 
gain a satisfactory sight of his face be- 
tween the candles on each side of it, but 
without success: she soon gave up her 
attempted scrutiny, and thenceforward 
seemed to listen with marked attention. 
The sermon was a simple, earnest, at 
times impassioned, appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of the congregation. 
There was little attempt in it at the com- 
munication of knowledge of any kind, 
but the most indifferent hearer must have 
been aware that the speaker was earnest- 
ly straining after something. To those 
who understood it was as if he would force 
his way through every stockade of prej- 
udice, ditch of habit, rampart of indiffer- 
ence, moat of sin, wall of stupidity and 
curtain of ignorance until he stood face 
to face with the conscience of his hearer. 

“Rank Arminianism !”’ murmured the 
woman. ‘‘ Whaur’s the gospel o’ that ?” 
But still she listened with seeming intent- 
ness, while something of wonder mingled 
with the something else that set in mo- 
tion every live wrinkle in her forehead 
‘ and made her eyebrows undulate like 
writhing snakes, 
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At length the preacher rose to elo- 
quence—an eloquence inspired by the 
hunger of his soul after truth eternal and 
the love he bore to his brethren who fed 
on husks—an eloquence innocent of the 
tricks of elocution or the art of rhetoric: 
to have discovered himself using one of 
them would have sent him home to his 
knees in shame and fear—an eloquence 
not devoid of discords, the strings of his 
instrument being now slack with emo- 
tion, now tense with vision, yet even in 
those discords shrouding the essence of 
all harmony. When he ceased the si- 
lence that followed seemed instinct with 
thought, with that speech of the spirit 
which no longer needs the articulating 
voice. 

“It canna be the stickit minister !’”’ said 
the woman to herself. 

The congregation slowly dispersed, but 
she sat motionless until all were gone and 
the sad-faced woman was putting out the 
lights. Then she rose, drew near through 
the gloom, and asked her the name of 
the gentleman who had given them such 
a grand sermon. The woman told her, 
adding that although he had two or three 
times spoken to them at the prayer-meet- 
ing—such words of comfort, the poor soul 
added, as she had never in her life heard 
before—this was the first time he had oc- 
cupied the pulpit. The woman thanked 
her and went out into the street. ‘God 
bless me!” she said to herself as she 
walked away: ‘“‘it és the stickit minister! 
Weel, won’ers ‘ill never cease. The ageo’ 
mirracles ‘ill be come back, I’m thinkin’.” 
And she laughed an oily, contemptuous 
laugh in the depths of her profuse person. 

~ What caused her astonishment need 
cause none to the thoughtful mind. The 
man was no longer burdened with any 
anxiety as to his reception by his hear- 
ers; he was hampered by no necroman- 
tic agony to raise the dead letter of the 
sermon buried in the tail-pocket of his 
coat; he had thirty years more of life, and 
a whole granary filled with such truths 
as grow for him who is ever breaking 
up the clods of his being to the spiritual 
sun and wind and dew;; and, above all, 
he had an absolute yet expanding con- 
fidence in his Father in heaven, and a 
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tender love for everything human. The 
tongue of the dumb had been in train- 
ing for song. And, first of all, he had 
learned to be silent while he had naught 
to reveal. He had been trained to bab- 
ble about religion, but through God's 
grace had failed in his babble, and that 
was in itself a success. He would have 
made one of the swarm that year after 
year cast themselves like flies on the 
burning sacrifice that they may live on its 
flesh, with evil odors extinguishing the 
fire that should have gone up in flame ; 
but a burning coal from off the altar had 
been laid on his lips, and had silenced 
them in torture. For thirty years he had 
held his peace, until the word of God 
had become as a fire in his bones: it 
was now breaking forth in flashes. 

On the Monday, Mrs. Catanach sought 
the shop of the deacon that was an iron- 
monger, secured for herself a sitting in 
the chapel for the next half year, and 
prepaid the sitting. 

“Wha kens,” she said to herself, ‘what 
birds may come to gether worms an’ 
golachs (dce¢/es) aboot the boody-craw 
(scarecrow), Sanny Grame?” | 

She was one to whom intrigue, found- 
ed on the knowledge of private history, 
was as the very breath of her being: she 
could not exist in composure without it. 
Wherever she went, therefore—and her 
changes of residence had not been few 
—it was one of her first cares to enter 
into connection with some religious com- 
munity ; first, that she might have scope 
for her calling—that of a midwife, which 
in London would probably be straitened 
toward that of mere monthly nurse—and 
next, that thereby she might have good 
chances for the finding of certain weeds 
of occult power that spring mostly in 
walled gardens and are rare on the road- 
side — poisonous things mostly, called 
generically secrets. 

At this time she had been for some 
painful months in possession of a most 
important one—painful I say, because 
all those months she had discovered 
no possibility of making use of it. The 
trial had been hard. Her one passion 
was to drive the dark horses of society, 
and here she had been sitting week after 


week on the coach-box over the finest 
team she had ever handled, ramping and 
“foming tarre,” unable to give them their 
heads because the demon-grooms had 
disappeared and left the looped traces 
dangling from their collars. She had 
followed Florimel from Portlossie to Ed- 
inburgh, and then to London, but not’ 
yet had seen how to approach her with 
probable advantage. In the mean time 
she had renewed old relations with a 
certain herb-doctor in Kentish Town, 
at whose house she was now accommo- 
dated. There she had already begun to 
entice the confidences of maid-servants 
by use of what evil knowledge she had 
and pretence to more, giving herself out 
as a wise-woman. Her faith never fail- 
ed her that, if she but kept handling the 
fowls of circumstances, one or other of 
them must at length drop an egg of op- 
portunity in her lap. When she stum- 
bled upon the schoolmaster preaching 
in a chapel near her own haunts, she 
felt something more like a gust of grat- 
itude to the dark power that sat behind 
and pulled the strings of events — for 
thus she saw through her own projected 
phantom the heart of the universe — 
than she had ever yet experienced. If 
there were such things as special provi- 
dences, here, she said, was one: if not, 
then it was better luck than she had 
looked for. The main point in it was 
that the dominie seemed likely, after all, 
to turn out a popular preacher: then be- 
yond a doubt other Scotch people would 
gather to him: this or that person might 
turn up, and any one might turn out use- 
ful. One thread might be knotted to an- 
other, until all together made a clew to 
guide her straight through the labyrinth 
to the centre, to lay her hand on the col- 
lar of the demon of the house of Lossie. 
It was the biggest game of her life, and 
had been its game long before the open- 
ing of my narrative. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE EVIL GENIUS. 
WHEN Malcolm first visited Mr.Graham 
the schoolmaster had already preached 
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two or three times in the pulpit of Hope 
Chapel. His ministrations at the prayer- 
meetings had led to this; for every night 
on which he was expected to speak there 
were more people present than on the 
last; and when the deacons saw this they 
asked him to preach on the Sundays. 
After two Sundays they came to him in 
a body and besought him to become a 
candidate for the vacant pulpit, assuring 
him of success if he did so. He gavea 
decided refusal, however, nor mentioned 
his reasons. His friend Marshal urged 
him, pledging himself for his income to 
an amount which would have been riches 
to the dominie, but in vain, Thereupon 
the silk-mercer concluded that he must 
have money, and, kind man as he was, 
grew kinder in consequence, and con- 
gratulated him on his independence. 

“I depend more on the fewness of my 
wants than on any earthly store for sup- 
plying them,” said the dominie. 

Marshal's thermometer fell a little, but 
not his anxiety to secure services which, 
he insisted, would be for the glory of 
God and the everlasting good of perish- 
ing souls, The schoolmaster only smiled 
queerly and held his peace. He con- 
sented, however, to preach the next Sun- 
day, and on the Monday consented to 
preach the next again. For several weeks 
the same thing recurred. But he would 
never promise on a Sunday, or allow the 
briefest advertisement to be given con- 
cerning him. All said he was feeling his 
way. 

Neither had he, up to this time, said a 
word to Malcolm about the manner in 
which his Sundays were employed, while 
yet he talked much about a school he had 
opened in a room occupied in the even- 
ings by a debating club, where he was 
teaching such children of small shop- 
keepers and artisans as found their way 
to him—in part through his connection 
with the chapel-folk. When Malcolm 
had called on a Sunday his landlady had 
been able to tell him nothing more than 
that Mr. Graham had gone out at such 
and such an hour—she presumed to 


. church; and when he had once or twice 


expressed a wish to accompany him 
wherever he went to worship, Mr. Gra- 


ham had managed somehow to let him 
go without having made any arrange- 
ment for his doing so. 

On the evening after his encounter 
with Liftore, Malcolm visited the school- 
master and told him everything about 
the affair. He concluded by saying that 


‘ Lizzy’s wrongs had loaded the whip far 


more than his sister’s insult, but that he 
was very doubtful whether he had had 
any right to constitute himself the aven- 
ger of either after such a fashion. Mr. 
Graham replied that a man ought never 
to be carried away by wrath, as he had 
so often sought to impress upon him, and 
not without success ; but that in the pres- 
ent case, as the rascal deserved it so well, 
he did not think he need trouble himself 
much. At the same time, he ought to 
remind himself that the rightness or 
wrongness of any particular act was of 
far less consequence than the rightness 
or wrongness of the will whence sprang 
the act; and that while no man could be 
too anxious as to whether a contemplated 
action ought or ought not to be done, at 
the same time no man cou/d do anything 
absolutely right until he was one with 
Him whose was the only absolute self- 
generated purity—that is, until God dwelt 
in him and he in God. 

Before he left, the schoolmaster had 
acquainted him with all that portion of 
his London history which he had hither- 
to kept from him, and told him where he 
was preaching. 

When Caley returned to her mistress 
after giving Malcolm the message that 
she did not require his services, and re- 
ported the condition of his face, Florimel 
informed her of the chastisement he had 
received from Liftore, and desired her to 
find out for her how he was, for she was 
anxious about him. Somehow, Florimel 
felt sorrier for him than she could well 
understand, seeing he was but a groom 
—a great lumbering fellow, all his life 
used to hard knocks, which probably 
never hurt him. That her mistress should 
care so much about him added yet an 
acrid touch to Caley’s spite; but she put 
on her bonnet and went to the mews 
to confer with the wife of his lordship’s 
groom, who, although an honest woman, 
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had not yet come within her dislike. She 
went to make her inquiries, however, full 
of grave doubt as to his lordship’s state- 
ment to her mistress; and the result of 
them was a convictior. that beyond his 
facial bruises, of which Mrs. Merton had 
heard no explanation, Malcolm had had 
no hurt. This confirmed her suspicion 
that his lordship had received what he 
professed to have given: from a window 
she had seen him mount his horse, and 
her woman’s fancy for him, while it add- 
ed to her hate of Malcolm, did not pre- 
vent her from thinking of the advantage 
the discovery might bring in the prose- 
cution of her own schemes. But now 
she began to fear Malcolm a little as well 
as hate him. And indeed he was rather 
a dangerous person to have about, where 
all but himself had secrets more or less 
bad, and one at least had dangerous ones, 

as Caley’s conscience, or what poor mon- 

key-rudiment in her did duty for one, in 

private asserted. Notwithstanding her 
hold upon her mistress, she would not 
have felt it quite safe to let her know all 

her secrets. She would not have liked 

to say, for instance, how often she woke 

suddenly with a little feeble wail sound- 

ing in the ears that fingers cannot stop, 

or to confess that it cried out against a 

double injustice, that of life and that of 

death: she had crossed the border of the 

region of horror, and went about with a 

worm coiled in her heart, like a centipede 

in the stone of a peach. 

“Merton’s wife knows nothing, my 
lady,” she said on her return. “I saw 
the fellow in the yard going about much 
as usual. He will stand a good deal of 
punishing, I fancy, my lady—like that 
brute of a horse he makes such a fuss 
with. I can’t help wishing, for your 
ladyship’s sake, we had never set eyes 
on him. He ‘ll do us all a mischief yet 
before we get rid of him. I've had a 
hinstinc’ of it, my lady, from the first 
moment I set eyes on him’’—Caley’s 
speech was never classic : when she was 
excited it was low—‘‘and when I have a 
hinstinc’ of anythink, he’s not a dog as 
barks for nothink. Mark my words— 
and I’m sure I beg your pardon, my lady 
—but that man will bring shame on the 
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house. He’s that arrergant an’ interfer- 
in’ as is certain sure to bring your lady- 
ship into public speech an’ a scandal: 
things will come to be spoke, my lady, 
that hadn't ought to be mentioned. Why, 
my lady, he must ha’ struck his lordship 
afore he’d ha’ give him two such black 
eyes as them. And him that good-na- 
tured an’ condescendin’! I’m sure I don’t 
know what’s to come on it, but your lady- 
ship might cast a thought on the rest of 
us females as can’t take the liberties of 
born ladies without sufferin’ for it. Think 
what the world will say of ws / It’s hard, 
my lady, on the likes of us.” 

But Florimel was not one to be talked 
into doing what she did not choose. Nei- 
ther would she to her maid render her 
reasons for not choosing. She had re- 
paired her fortifications, strengthened 
herself with Liftore, and was confident. 
“The fact is, Caley,” she said, “I have 
fallen in love with Kelpie, and never 
mean to part with her—at least till I can 
ride her or she kills me. So I can’t do 
without MacPhail. And I hope she won't 
kill him before he has persuaded her to 
let me mount her. The man must go 
with the mare. Besides, he is such a 
strange fellow, if I turned him away I 
should quite expect him to poison her 
before he left.” 

The maid's face grew darker. That 
her mistress had the slightest intention 
of ever mounting that mare she did not 
find herself fool enough to believe, but 
of other reasons she could spy plenty 
behind. And such there truly were, 
though none of the sort which Caley’s 
imagination, swift to evil, now supplied. 
The kind of confidence she was yet ca- 
pable of reposing in her groom Caley 
had no faculty for understanding, and 
she was the last person to whom her mis- 
tress could impart the fact of her father’s 
_leaving her in charge of his young hench- 
man. To the memory of her father she 
clung, and so far faithfully that even now, 
when Malcolm had begun to occasion her 
a feeling of awe and rebuke, she did not 
the less confidently regard him as her good 
genius that he was in danger of becom- 
ing an unpleasant one. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A JEWISH FAMILY. 


DO not know how it is to be account- 
ed for, that we Jews consider a dish 
of fish indispensable for the evening 
meal of Friday, the beginning of the 
Sabbath. The Bible mentions as na- 
tional delicacies only onions and garlic. 
Whether the hereditary dish of fish is to 
be traced to an historic origin in Peter’s 
catch of fish or to the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, I shall leave for ar- 
chzologists to decide. This much, how- 
ever, I know, that in my native town, 
which had a large Protestant, a small 
Catholic and a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation, the peasants of the suburbs every 
Friday held their market at the Fish- 
stone (as it was called) almost exclusive- 
ly for the last-named class, and that Jew- 
ish cooks carried home their contingent 
of the Sabbath fish in more or less clean- 
ly nets, Jewish householders in more or 
less cleanly pocket handkerchiefs. 
The dish had a grave significance. The 
‘quality of the fish bore witness to the 
greatness of the festival: to the three 
high feast-days belonged the salmon; to 
the lesser feasts the carp in partan sauce ; 
ordinary Sabbaths had to be content with 
barbel and whitefish. Yet without dis- 
-tinction of rank the fish were always pre- 
pared by my mother with her own hands, 
for my father maintained that no one on 
earth could prepare a fish-sauce “@ /a 
Mutter.’ With just pride every Friday 
morning my mother fastened about her 
the white apron, by whose corners I and 
my younger sister were permitted to cling 
in order to be witnesses of this miracle of 
culinary high art. As soon as the duly- 
divided fish was taken from the bright 
brass kettle and symmetrically arranged 
upon the long platter (the dish was served 
cold in the evening), mother laid the 
choicest part, the head-piece, upon a 
separate plate, crowned it with onions 
and slices of lemon, and placed it on 
the clean - scoured sideboard with the 
words, “For Aunt Guttrand.” 
Every week we children saw this en- 


viable tribute borne away without being 


able to understand the imperative duty 


that imposed upon us headless fish. Aunt 


Guttrand was our grandmother's sister, . 


who with a bedridden husband and two 
oldish daughters had her humble abode, 


out of which she never set her foot, ina _ . 


narrow street near the old “school,” the 
“house of prayer” of the strict believers. 
But our mother never mentioned her 
name without an expression of pious 
reverence, to which we children also 
were constrained without understanding 


it or inquiring into its reason. Our rev-— 


erent awe even took on a shade of fear 
when with our mother on Friday even- 
ings, after divine service, we clambered 
up the steep wooden stair, guarded by 
a cord in place of banister, to the dwell- 
ing of Aunt Guttrand, in order, accord- 
ing to the custom which our mother had 
established, to receive her blessing. 

To this day the picture lives in my 
memory—ay, the very smell of the room 
into which we entered, not without in- 
ward reluctance. The sense of smell 
has a remarkably tenacious memory. As 
I write I almost breathe again that at- 
mosphere of coal-gas, lamp-smoke and 
camphor as fifty years ago it struck upon 
my lungs, and which, whenever I after- 
ward encountered it in the abodes of pov- 
erty, involuntarily called up the image of 
AuntGuttrand before my soul. The room 
was large and low: from the blackened 
cross - beams of the ceiling hung down 
a brass lamp with seven branches, from 
two of whose sockets issued an oil-flame 
that threw a glare of light upon the round, 


white-covered table standing underneath, 


while the rest of the forlorn apartment 
lay in dusky obscurity. The worm-eaten 
floor was strewn with white sand, which 
crackled disagreeably beneath our feet. 
In one of the farther corners burned an 
iron coal-stove, from the door of whose 
ash-pan the wind-gusts drove out clouds 
of smoke: in the other stood a bed with 
red-and-blue checkered cotton hangings, 
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in which our aunt's husband, whom we 
never called “uncle,” lay disabled by 
rheumatism, his hands and feet bound 
up in camphor poultices. In a leathern 
arm-chair not far from the bed sat our 
aunt. Holding a thick prayer - book 
bound in black leather, and her lips still 
moving inaudibly, she rose to greet us. 
Our mother stretched out her hand to 
her with a movement as if she bent her- 
self before the old woman, who laid our 
mother’s head upon her shoulder and 
repeatedly stroked her forehead. “Bless 
my children, Aunt Guttrand,” said she 
always, for the lowly old woman seemed 
to wait for this request. Now she came 
a step or two forward into the lighted 
space toward us, who were shyly fum- 
bling the corner of the table. 

Aunt Guttrand was of middle height 
and slender figure, that seemed a little 
bent, or rather broken, and was scanti- 
ly wrapped in a garment of dark calico. 
Over her breast was crossed, without any 
ornament whatever, a white kerchief, that 
made her pale face seem yellow almost 
aswax. Over her forehead a black band 
carefully confined her hair. A white lace 
cap encircled her grave and dignified 
face. The nose was so finely drawn 
that it seemed almost like transparent 
ivory; the small lips, when parted, show- 
ed well-preserved teeth; under proudly- 
arched dark eyebrows shone dark-brown 
eyes with a moist light as of tears. Two 
thin, waxlike hands were laid upon our 
heads. Devoutly and full of feeling the 
eyes raised themselves toward heaven: 
the lips moved in a form of blessing so 
lightly that we heard only the humming 
of the flies that whirred about the flame 
of the lamp and the feeble groaning from 
the bed, whose curtains hid the sick man. 
Then she kissed us on the forehead, and 
we timidly drew her thin hand to our 
lips. With hardly-audible step the old 
woman moved to a- glass cupboard, 
through whose dim panes looked forth 
a couple of painted coffee cups, and took 
from a drawer two Borsdorf apples, with 
which we entertained ourselves while our 
mother, constrained to sit down, began a 
half-audible conversation with her: - 

“ How goes it with you, dear aunt?” 


“God be thanked! no worse. The 
terrible rheumatism is obstinate, espe- 
cially in the fall, but God will help.” 

“Did you get a little sleep last night ?” 

“ A little: old people do not need much 
sleep. Hesleeps little too, but he has an 
appetite, God be thanked! and the fish 
have delighted him.’ No one cooks them 
like our Betty.” 

“Won't you take a meal with us for 
once, dear aunt? You have long prom- 
ised me.” 

“Some time, when I can leave him. 
I will send you rather one of the girls 
in my place: they are sewing their eyes 
out.—Good girls! God bless them!” 

There is a knock at the door. Our 
mother rises: we breathe more freely 
as we step through the narrow door into 
the narrow street. “Children,” says our 
mother, “Aunt Guttrand is a saint in 
Israel.” 

We believed her. One worships the 
saints without asking why. Our great- 
aunt stood remote from our childish in- 
terests: she entered into our life only by 
the length of a fish and the weight of an 
apple. And even this deprivation was 
forgotten as soon as in the evening we 
had received our due share, if not of the 
fish, made perilous by its bones, yet of 
the sauce Ja Mutters 

Perhaps twenty years later I returned 
from the university to my home. How 
altered and strange I found everything! 
Death, with his faithful servitor cholera, 
had reaped a rich harvest. My beloved 
father lay yonder in the “good place,” 
my brothers were scattered, my sister 
married, my mother left alone. It was 
a sad meeting. We embraced without 
speaking: each spared the other. We 
went together to the burial-ground, of 
whose gate my mother had the key. 
After giving free course to our sorrow 
by my father’s grave we walked among 
the gravestones, everywhere greeting us 
with the familiar names of friends and ac- 
quaintances. Beside a flat stone, whose 
Hebrew inscription I could hardly de- 
cipher, my mother stood still, and with 
the tone of one who names a friend well 
known and dear, said with trembling 


voice, “Aunt Guttrand.” 
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The memories of my childhood came 
suddenly before me —the image of the 
aged woman in her mysterious seclu- 
sion. In presence of the impenetrable 
mystery of death my heart for the first 
time felt an impulse to inquire into the 
reason of the mysterious reverence for 
this “saint in Israel.” 1 drew my moth- 
er into the shade of a weeping willow 
which she herself had planted, and ask- 
ed her, “ What is it about Aunt Guttrand, 
and your pious reverence for her even be- 
yond the grave? How great must this 
woman have been if a soul like yours 
bows itself before her!’ With a fright- 
ened air my mother seemed to repel this 
comparison: ‘“ How canst thou, child, 
compare me with this martyr? To me 
God has given in my children so much 
of happiness, and my sorrow has always 
been only the common lot of man. She 
was the holiest sufferer, the heroine of 
meekness, the martyr of fidelity. A sac- 
rifice that love brings we easily compre- 
hend, because we think ourselves capa- 
ble of the same. Aunt Guttrand stands 
alone: she sacrificed herself to her fidel- 
ity. I never told you children her his- 
tory, because the halo of her sanctity 
covers a blot of shame upon the good 
name of our family, and one should not 
darken the heart of a child with the de- 
scription of human errors and transgres- 
sions. But now thou knowest life with 
its lights and its shadows — now I can 

‘tell thee her history without scruple. 

“Aunt Guttrand was the elder sister 
of my mother, thy sainted grandmother. 
Blessings on her memory! She had 
married in a county town not far from 
the capital, and we heard little of her 
till her husband died and she with her 
two daughters moved to this place. She 
had enough to live in comfort. She was 
a skillful worker in pearls, and the girls 
sewed for other people. In spite of her 
forty years she was still a beautiful wo- 
man, and her stately bearing is ever in 
my memory. 

“This was in the French times, when 
King Jerome held his court in our city, 
and a multitude of adventurers from 
France and Alsace had established them- 
selves among us. In those days all was 
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gayety and extravagance, and in the Neu- 
stadt one saw going up shops as large 
and handsome as those in Frankfort 
Row. Two brothers, Alsatian Jews, had 
built up a very thriving business, and it 
was a surprise that drew the attention of 
the ‘community ' when the elder of them 
was betrothed to Aunt Guttrand. He 
was probably most concerned to enter 
our family, which belonged not to the 
richest, but to the most honored, of the 
whole community. Aunt Guttrand, too, 
in her white bridal veil was really a beau- 
tiful and queenly woman. I, as still a 
maiden, danced at the wedding. My 
mother — of blessed memory ! — came 
home from the wedding sad and shak- 
ing her head. The extravagance of the 
supper had displeased her, and the man- 
ner of the bridegroom had repelled. And 
she had judged, alas! only too rightly. 
The marriage of our aunt was no happy 
one. Her tender, gentle heart suffered 
under his rudeness—ay, people even 
said, though she persistently denied it, 
that he actually maltreated her. His 
stepdaughters consoled themselves with 
their better clothes, and that they no 
longer needed to work for others: our 
aunt remained simple as before. We, 
however, withdrew more and more from 
her house: a deep antipathy caused us al- 
ways to treat our new uncle as a stranger. 

“The ‘French times’ passed away; 
the elector was reinstated by the three 
allied powers; I was among the ‘ maid- 
ens in white’ who welcomed him at the 
Weser Gate. But the times had, as 
people then generally said, grown worse. 
The Westphalian court had brought much 
money among the people: with luxury 
departed also prosperity ; the tradesmen 
one after another closed their shops. So 
it fared with both the Alsatians: the one 
ran away, the other grew poorer and 
poorer, and as his wealth diminished his 
rudeness only increased, as on her part 
increased the meekness of the patient 
sufferer. She again worked rosaries of 
pearls, which she herself offered for sale, 
and her daughters opened a sewing- 
school and again made up garments for 
other people. Yet if any of her relations 
offered our poor aunt assistance, she al- 
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ways firmly and proudly declined it, say- 
ing that ‘he provided sufficiently for his 
family.’ 

“IT had been married a year, and your 
good father would willingly have allow- 
ed me to do something for our poor aunt. 
When ‘he’ was away, which now hap- 
pened by the half week together, I vis- 
ited her. Her once full face had become 
wasted and pale with inward suffering, 
but never came a word of complaint 
from her lips. It was only secretly in 
the kitchen that I dared slip the little 
stores of coffee and sugar which I brought 
with me into the hands of the daughters, 
in whose warm underclothing I recog- 
nized their mother's clothes, and there- 
fore it was that in the cold of winter she 
wore only thin cotton cloth. Of her hus- 
band she would say that he was away 
upon business. This she certainly be- 
lieved, but there were ominous whispers 
in the community. You know, my child, 
that in those days every little German 
state had its own customs - barriers : 
we were closed against Hanover as well 
as against Frankfort, and the goods that 
sometimes came to us in abundance from 
Hamburg had to pay high duties at the 
boundary in Landwehrhagen. Thus there 
came to be all sorts of secret haunts where 
the smugglers carried their goods and 
stored them in underground hiding- 
places, from which they were clandes- 
tinely brought into the city. The patrol 
was on foot day and night to discover 
and break up these resorts, the more that 
all sorts of thieves found them a ready 
market for stolen goods. The penalties 
for such smugglers and receivers were 
constantly made more severe, and no 
mercy was shown to the detected. One 
day it was reported—it was the week 
before the great feast-days—that such a 
haunt of thieves and smugglers had been 
discovered and broken up in Landwehr- 
hagen, and that the ringleaders were 
being brought in in irons. I heard this 
with comparative indifference, and, as 
a woman with household duties cannot 
look much into the street, if I had not 
chanced myself to be cleaning the win- 
dows I should have escaped the spec- 
tacle altogether as the prisoners on their 
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way through the market to the casemates 
were carried by on a hay-rigging, guard- 
ed on both sides by patrolmen. The 
noise of the crowd, then, and the yelling 
of the street boys, amid which I distin- 
guished the cry Fidde/ Fidde! |‘ Jew! 
Jew !'), led me to put out my head; and 
had I not caught hold of the window- 
frame I should have fallen, for on the fore- 
most part of the wagon, his hands bound 
crosswise with cords, sat ‘he,’ the unhap- 
py husband of my poor aunt Guttrand. , 
“How shall I.tell you, child? The 
uproar in the town was worse than at a 
great fire. From doors and windows the 
neighbors were showering abuse upon him 
and upon the Jews. I closed the window 
as quickly as I could. Thy father came 
from the counting-house deadly pale. 
The whole community felt the blow, for 
with us, if a Jew had done anything, the 
whole community had at once to suffer 
for it. I thought not of the community 
as thy father told me the unhappy man 
had long been at the head of the smug- 
glers and their accomplices. ‘Poor Aunt 
Guttrand !’ was all that I could utter. 
“*Go over to her,’ said your father in 
his goodness. I went. I believe it was 
the first time I ever crossed the street 
bareheaded. On the way I tried to ar- 
range in my mind what I should say to 
comfort her, but I could think of noth- 
ing—only, ‘ Poor Aunt Guttrand!’ 
“When I reached the room I found the 
girls in tearless, wild despair: their bit- 
ter words and curses shocked me. Their 
mother was gone: whither they knew 
not—to the police or to the prison or to 
the head of the community. They had 
long suspected it, though ‘he’ had con- 
sumed his ill-gotten gains upon himself 
alone: he had brought none of it home. 
They had always hated him, but the 
mother was blind: she would endure no 
word against ‘him:’ not that she loved 
him or thought him better than he was; 
only submission and fidelity had become 
a senseless passion with her. And now 
they were all disgraced. I was with dif- 
ficulty repressing their unreasoning vio- 
lence when the door opened and Aunt 
Guttrand entered. 
“T was astonished to see her so upright 
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and almost unchanged; only her face 
was yet paler, under her large brown 
eyes dark rings appeared, and her eye- 
lids quivered continually as if with vis- 
ible pulses. I fell upon her neck weep- 
ing aloud: the girls were speechless. 
‘My good Betty,’ said she with calm 
voice, ‘it is a heavy trial from God, but 
what God does is well.’ 

“ ‘This has God done?’ cried the eld- 
er daughter with convulsive, heart-rend- 
ing laughter. 

“The mother raised herself firmly 
erect: her noble look fell with silencing 
sternness on her daughter. ‘Dost thou 
condemn him,’ said she, ‘ before his ene- 
mies condemn him? Is it proved, this 
that he is said to havedone? And if he 
has done it, for whom has he done it? 
To bring us better days: because he pit- 
ied your fingers worn with the needle, 
he has— I will not utter it. God be 
merciful to him! But even if men are 
not, if others—which God forbid !—con- 
demn him and forsake him, I am his 
wife and have sworn before Heaven to 
be true to him. I will hear no word 
against him, or, as true as God lives, I 
will cause myself to be shut up with him 
in the casemates.’ 

“* Aunt Guttrand!’ cried I, and with 
tears of amazement sought to clasp her 
hand, but she drew it back. 

“Why are you surprised?’ said she 
coldly: ‘as if aught else were possible! 


- Are we heathen, that one of us can throw 


stones at his own blood? I, thank God! 
am a Jewish woman, and know what 


. stands written. As I think, thinks every 


woman that is not a contemner of God. 
Speak to thy husband, Betty dear: he is 
in favor with the burgomaster. I have 
been to the head of the community in 
vain: he says they dare not interfere: 
they will be glad if they are not involved. 
But the prison commissioner, whom they 
have always decried as the greatest en- 
emy of the Jews, has listened to me and 
given me leave to bring him his meals, 
so that he will at least not be compelled 
to eat what is forbidden. And now par- 
don me, Betty: I must go into the kitch- 
en, that he may have his supper.’ 

“So she went out. With silent looks 
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I pointed the girls to the patient martyr, 
and as I went I saw her in the dimly- 
lighted kitchen putting on the kettle as 
carefully as if she were preparing for a 
sick child.” 

My mother paused in reverie for a 
moment, and then went on: “ You must 
not think, child, that the worst is over: 
the most terrible, the most glorious part 


is yettocome. The trial lasted'for weeks, . 


but it was impossible to overcome the 
evidence. Evil things then came to light, 


which evil men eagerly spread abroad ' 


and exaggerated, so that they did not 
remain concealed from the poor wife. 
But all that made no change in her bear- 
ing. Day by day she carried his meals 
into the prison to him—obtained from the 
commissioner permission to see him and 
to speak with him in the presence of 
witnesses. So she talked with him, but 
only in words of kindness and conso- 
lation, and assuredly even without the 
presence of witnesses would have said 
nothing else. Otherwise, she never left 
her house, received no visits, and even 
no longer herself carried for sale the em- 
broideries into which had been worked 
as many tears as pearls. Only on Rosch- 
haschanu (the New Year) she went to 


the ‘school,’ as at other times. The ele-, 


gantly-devout ladies, it is true, avoided 
her, but she did not notice it, and stood 
as was her wont in her accustomed place, 
without looking up from her prayer-book. 
“It was shortly after the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles that judgment was pronounced. 
Most came off with light penalties, as 
having been led away: the ringleaders 
were sentenced to ten years in irons and 
—it makes me shudder yet to utter it—to 
three hours’ exposure in the pillory. This 
sentence was a terrible blow for the poor 
community. If he had not been a Jew 
—so it was generally said—this extrem- 
ity of shame, which had not been known 
among us for ten years, would not have 
been inflicted on him. But the govern- 
ment just then, in gratitude for the re- 
covery of ‘German freedom,’ was very 
devout, and not only celebrated the 18th 
of October by an illumination on the 
Kratzenberg, but would gladly also have 
burned all Jews in the same bonfire. 
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“Thy good father ran again to the 
burgomaster Schomberg, who was a lib- 
eral-minded man, taking also two dep- 
uties of the community with him, and 
they entreated the burgomaster to spare 
the community: this disgrace: the mob 
might make it the occasion for a riot 
and break the windows of all Jews. The 
burgomaster shrugged his shoulders: he 
knew too well which way the wind blew. 
There need be no fear on that account: 
due care would be taken for the safety 
of others. Then among the relatives a 
hundred dollars were got together and 
given to a confidential officer of the 
elector, who had great influence with 
him, that he might speak a word in our 
behalf: the hundred dollars remained 
with him, but the terrible sentence re- 
mained unaltered. 

“What I suffered in those terrible 
times I can hardly describe to you. But 
I will not dwell upon it. The time drew 
near. On the next Friday afternoon the 
dreadful spectacle was to be exhibited. 
In those days the old Rathhaus still stood 
on the market-place at the corner of Fish 
street, with its steep roof and pointed 
tower (right opposite where your blessed 
grandparents lived), and just at the cor- 
ner was a small projecting tower, the out- 
side set with bars, the inside provided 
with a revolving wall, fastened to which 
the poor sinner was thrust forth to the 
abuse and missiles of the mob. And 
there now was he to be exposed who— 
merciful Heaven !—belonged to our fam- 
ily, on which not the slightest stain had 
ever yet been fixed. I shall never for- 
get the day. The whole community was 
bowed down. The shutters of all the 
Jews remained closed; not one was to 
be seen in the streets; even the chil- 
dren were kept at home from school, 
lest the young rabble of the town should 
do them any harm. 

“T must confess, child, it seemed mean 
and cowardly to leave Aunt Guttrand 
alone in her anguish, My husband gave 
me leave, and I went to her house. But 
T could not get in. A neighbor told me 
that the girls had fastened themselves 
in, and the mother was gone — whith- 
er, she did not know. What could she 

Vou, XIX.—22 


have done with herself? I crept home 
in despair. ; 

“The hour was come. A countless 
throng filled the market-place: the bru- 
tal mob rejoiced in the prospect of the 
brutal spectacle and sang ribald songs 
against the Jews. Police and military had 
been stationed: the nearest approaches 
to the Rathhaus had been closed. From 
the great window an assistant judge read 
the sentence, which the multitude re- 
ceived with jeering exultation. And now 
the fateful wall revolved, and with naked 
breast, drooping head and disordered 
hair and beard the unhappy man came 
in sight. A new and wilder howl. Al- 
ready some were stooping for stones to 
hurl at the malefactor, when—all that I 
am telling you was accurately described — 
in the papers—a little door of the Rath- 
haus opened upon Fish street, and she 
came forth, Aunt Guttrand, into the space 
kept clear by the soldiers, and instead of 
passing through remained standing at 
the corner before the pillory, raised her- 
self with her hand by the grating, and 
stood exposed and in sight of all on the 
post of shame, close beside her husband 
—that husband to whom she had sworn 
fidelity ‘ before Heaven.’ And she stood 
not with the despairing mien with which 
the Mother is seen painted beneath the 
cross: no, calm, as if it were a matter of 
course, only her lips slightly moving as 
if in inward prayer and her eyes fasten- 
ed upon him, who looked down to Ker, 
while thick tears, which he could: not 
wipe away, fell down upon his beard. 

“It was as if a flash of lightning—no, 
as if a flood of light from God—had fall- 
en upon the throng. The ribald cries 
and yells were dumb. ‘His wife! his 
innocent wife!’ cried one voice in sup- 
pressed tones to the rest, and so many 
crept silently away that the soldiers had 
no longer any throng to hold in check. 
The Rabbi Mathias, who was on his way 
to evening service, and learned what had 
happened in the market-place, approach- 
ed and—took off his hat.. 

“Like wild-fire it-had flown through 
the whole community, and ere long all . 
were streaming to the market- place. 
The feeling of shame had vanished from — 
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all hearts and given place to a feeling of 
pride. Crime had been heard of every- 
where and at all times: what was un- 
heard of was the martyrdom of conju- 
gal fidelity; There was silent wonder, 
a shaking of heads, a nodding to each 
other, a sobbing of emotion, and the 
old rabbi lifted his hands and exclaimed, 
‘God forgive me! Old as I am, I know 
not how to utter a blessing on such a deed 
as this.’ 

“IT have always believed it was at the 
instance of Burgomaster Schomberg that 
the time was shortened, and the poor 
wretch was shortly afterward withdrawn 
from view. Now the multitude were for 
breaking through the fence, and perhaps 
they would have borne Aunt Guttrand 
home upon their arms, but she had al- 
ready disappeared through the same lit- 
tle door by which she had entered. In 
vain, too, they sought to visit her, though 
the Parness and the whole community 
now found their way to her at once. She 
was with him in his cell or had shut her- 
self up with her daughters. 

“When the daughter of the elector 
was born, many were pardoned and the 


(Mar. 
time of punishment of many was short- 
ened. Then ‘he’ too came out. But in 
the damp casemates his hands and feet 
had become crippled, and so he lay pros- 
trate the rest of his life, as you have seen 
him, wrapped in camphor poultices and 
nursed by his faithful wife like a sick 
child. The family made up a moderate 
contribution, which, through the medium 
of the daughters, went to the benefit of 
the modest househould. 

“Shortly after you left our city ‘he’ 
was released from his sufferings. The 
life-duty of the martyr was fulfilled, and, 
as she had nothing more to do on earth, 
God soon after called her home. The 
elder daughter became teacher in a sew- 
ing-school, the younger married a coun- 
try schoolmaster. 

“That is the history of the saint who 
rests beneath this stone.” 

My mother rose: behind the oak wood 
the sun was sinking, and sent a last ray, 
which was reflected in her tear-moisten- 
ed eyes. “Are there yet such women in 
Israel?’ asked she. I gazed upon her 
in silence and pressed her loved hands. » 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
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S a musician, playing on a lute, 
With dreamy fingers strikes the well-known strings, 

Till out of wandering chords at last there sings 
Some melody within his mind long mute; 
So would I waken Memory’s harp to life, 
And from its silver tones’ uncertain strife: 
Call back one song my sad soul to salute—. 
A song of life and love, now hushed in death, 
Love brief as life, and life as sweet as love— 
Till out of straying harmonies divine, 
As soft and low as wind-swept flowers’ breath, 
The perfect music of thy soul shall move, 


-And every mated cadence answer mine. 


KATE HILLARD. 
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PLACE AUX DAMES; OR, THE LADIES SPEAK AT LAST. 


Room by candle-light ; tea-things on the table; Ju- 
LiET discovered reading. 

ULIET [yawns]. Where on earth is 
Romeo? It’s asin and a shame, the 
way he goes on! He pays no more re- 
gard to meal-time than a doctor's gig; 
and he makes such a fuss if his food is 
not done just to suit him! Heigh-ho! 
Here I am buried alive for the second 
time, and just as much forgotten as if 
I had died when I took that overdose 


of morphines| Why, only the other day, 


when I was-ealling on old Mrs. Lear, I 
heard her scream from one end of the 
house to the other, “Mrs. R. Mon- 
tague? Mrs. .R. Montague? Who the 
devil’s Mrs. R. Montague? Is it the 
woman who coddles chimney-sweeps ?” 
No wonder Aer husband thought a low 
soft voice an excellent thing in woman. 

Oh dear!. If my pa and Romeo's 
would only forgive us and let us go back 
to Verona! I am so sick of being coop- 
ed up in this poky little water-cure estab- 
lishment, living on next to nothing, and 
in—in a room without a balcony! And 
I could have had one, too, only Romeo 
was so unkind: he said I was much too 
good at that sort of thing, and that I had 
tried that once too often already. And 
when I told him that he, at any rate, 
ought not to reproach me with it, he 
said, on the contrary, he was just the 
one who should. 

Ah! how well I remember that night 
at home, when I sat looking at the moon, 
thinking, like the love-sick little goosey 
that I was, of 42m / and heard his soft 
voice wafted up amid the fragrance of 


’ orange-blossoms: “I would I were a 


glove upon that hand, that I might touch 
that cheek.” His remarks about my 
hands now, in connection with the price 
of gloves, are not quite so flattering. 
And then he cried, “ By yonder moon I 
swear,’ *and I interrupted him with, “Oh, 
swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon!” only I should have added, “Or 
by the sun and stars, or the whole uni- 


verse,” if I had known how extremely 
addicted he was to that style of conver- 
sation. Then I asked him softly if he 
loved me—just threw myself at his head, 
he says; but I didn’t at all; and if I 
had, ’twould have served him right for 
jumping over pa’s wall. Oh, if we had 
only kept a dog! Hark! there’s Ro- 
meo’s step! Let me hide my novel: it 
makes him so angry to see me read a 
novel.\’ He says that a woman's first 
duty i in life should be to make her hus- 
band comfortable, and that instead of 
cursing and swearing about love, she 
had better take off his boots.) No: there, 
it’s past! And it’s not Romeo, after all ; 
it must be that poor crazy loon of a Dane 
who came here with his wishy-washy lit- 
tle wife to recover his mind. Though 
how he is going to recover what he nev- 
er had, I don’t see.—Oh, here comes 
Portia.— 
Enter Portia. 

Is that you, Mrs. Bassanio? 

‘Portia. Ergo est ego—it is 1! How 


_poor that language is which to denote so 


great a thing employs so weak a word, 
it is I! 
Jul. Language is a snare and a delu- 
sion, as I have found to my cost, Mrs. B. 
Por, Quitam—what of that? Because 
one has been weak, shall none be strong? 
Because one missed the right, shall all 
do wrong? No! no! The purity of lan- 
guage is not stained: it droppeth as the 8 
gentle rain— 
Ful. If you knew my Romeo, you'd 
say it dropped very much more like hail. 
Por, Durante vita—do not interrupt. 


It is twice blessed: it blesseth him that 


gives and him that takes— 
Ful. That’s true enough: at least that’s 
the indiscriminate way in which blessings 


are showered on me. 


Por. Mala causa silenda est—why can- 
not you be silent? ‘Tis mightiest in the ~ 
mighty : it becomes the learned lawyer 
better than his gown. His language shows 
the force of legal power, the attributes of 
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law and equity, wherein doth sit the fear 
and dread of knaves. Therefore, Jew— 

Ful. [starting up|. I'm not a Jew: 
the Capulets have not a drop of Jewish 
blood in their veins. 

Por. Pshaw! I did not say Jew. 

Ful. Yes you did; and you looked at 
me as if I were the concentrated essence 
of all the lost tribes. 

Por. Nugz canore — silly creature! 
Don’t you understand? It was a slip of 
the tongue: I meant tosay you. There- 
fore you, if language be your plea, con- 
sider this— 

Ful. By the by, Portia, talking of Jews, 
what became of your old friend Shylock ? 
Did you ever see him after you got the 
better of him that day in court? 

Por. Did I ever see him? Oh, Juliet, 
- Juliet, that wretched Israelite is a skele- 
ton in my closet! ; 

Ful. A skeleton! Is he dead? 

Por, Dead! No. Fieri facias—a fig- 
ure of speech! Lineal descendant of 
Methuselah, he is as invulnerable as his 
wandering prototype. 

Ful. But what of that? Surely he 
cannot harm you—you, the rich heiress 
of Belmont? 

Por. Alas! Ex post facto—I am such 
no more. Listen, Juliet. You know the 
story of my wretched courtship ? 

Ful. Wretched! You call your court- 
ship wretched, when you had your own 
way from beginning to end? Why, I 
‘always fancied \t the acme of amatory 
blessedness. 

Por, It was a slave-auction, neither 
‘more nor less, in which I—/ was knock- 
ed down to not the highest, but the slyest 
bidder. It was a miserable swindle from 
beginning toend. Nerissa winked at him. 

Ful. Winked at him? 

Por. He bribed her to wink at him 
when he should take up the right casket. 

Ful. But so clever a lawyer as you, 
Portia, should have discovered the cheat. 

Por. 1 do not require a little chit like 
you to tell me what I should and should 
not have done. 

Ful. The truth is, Portia, you couldn’t 
fall in love like any one else, but had to 
try some new and startling way of doing 
it, and so you overreached yourself. 


Por. Had 1 been bold and forward . 


enough to try it as you did at your age 
Mrs. Montague, I should have been whip- 
ped and sent to bed. 

Ful. 1 think such treatment would 
not have come amiss to you at any age, 
Mrs. B. 

For. 1 scorn you, Mrs. Montague: I 
consider you beneath contempt. [ Voice 
heard calling outside, “Juliet! Juliet 

Ful. O wise and upright judge! 
[“Juliet !’"]—Yes, yes, Romeo, I’m com- 
ing. 

or. Begone, lest I wither you “with 
the lightning of the law. ["Juliet! Ju 
liet !""] 

Ful. A Daniel come to judgment! A 
Daniel! I thank thee, Jew, for giving me 
thatword! [‘‘Juliet! Juliet!” ]—Yes, yes, 
Romeo: do be quiet. No wonder that 
poor apothecary said, ‘Who calls so 
loud?” [“Juliet!’’| 

Por. [mockingly]. How silver sweet 
sound husbands’ tongues by night! 
Don’t they, Mrs. Montague? 

Ful. O wise and upright judge! how 
much more older art thou than thou look- 
est! [Juliet !""] — Oh, Romeo, do be 
quiet: I'm coming. ["‘Juliet! Juliet 
[She runs off.] 

Por. In good.time, poor fool, else 
wouldst thou wish thy dear love had a 
glove upon és hand. —Pshaw! Out 
upon the silly, trifling fool! I will not 

us be moved.\ Bos, bovis—business 
before pleasure. First, this note to Bas- 
sanio [séés]—Bassanio, my husband! 
What does not his name conjure up? 


Once more I see myself at Belmont, my, 


old ancestral home: once more I am 
the proud, haughty, long-wooed heiress. 
Suitor after suitor advances: ‘Even the 
watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
spits in the face of heaven, is no bar to 
stop the foreign spirits, but they, come, 
as o’er a brook, to see fair Portia.” The 
Prince of Arragon has failed, the Prince 
of Morocco has withdrawn, and lo! an- 
other form advances. It is Bassanio. 
What did I see in him to fall in love with? 
For that is just what I did do. I said, 
“I pray you, tarry; pause.a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for, in choosing 
wrong, 
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I lose your company; therefore for- 
bear a while. 
There’s something tells me (but it is 
not love) 
TI would not lose you; and you know 
yourself, 
- Hate counsels not in such a quality.” 
But he, all haste to choose, would venture 
then at once; and no wonder, consider- 
ing how terribly in debt he was. Trem- 
bling with hope and eagerness, I said, 
“ Away, then! I am locked in one of 
them : 
If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Go, Hercules! 
Live thou, I live: with much much 
more dismay 
I view the fight than thou that makest 
the fray.” 
Then he chose. Rightly, of course. Oh, 
that perfidious Nerissa! And my easy- 
going, good-natured husband actually 
laughs about it now, and thinks it a cap- 
ital joke—says, ‘Come, old girl! all’s fair 
in love and war.” How little I suspected 
it when he turned with his handsome face 


and glorious smile awaiting my confirma- 


tion of his choice! Proud as a queen, I 
said, ‘‘ You see me, Lord Bassanio, where 
I stand, such as I am: though for myself 
alone I would not be ambitious in my 
wish, to wish myself much better; yet 
for you I would be trebled twenty times 
myself; a thousand times more fair; ten 
’ thousand times more rich. But now I 
was the lord of this fair mansion, master 
of my servants, queen o'er myself; and 
even now, but now, this house, these ser- 
vants and this same myself, are yours, 
my lord: I give them with this ring.” 
That ring! it was gone before night: he 
gave it to Antonio—Antonio, who quiet- 
ly settled down upon us and devoured 
our substance. Amicus curiza—save me 
~ from my friends! for this is what my hus- 
band’s friend has brought us to. No soon- 
er does hv appear than I hear the ominous 
“Tsay, old’ ‘ellow, can you lend mea thou- 
sand ducat ?’’ followed by the inevitable 
“Oh, certaii 'y, certainly! I haven’t got 
it about me, oe I’ve no doubt I can raise 
it.” Of course he hasn't got it about 
him: there isn’t a brigand in all Italy 
who would take the trouble to stop him. 
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He has never so much as a florin in his_ 
pocket: he has always just lent the last . 
to a friend. And so, between borrow- 
ing and lending, mortgaging and selling, 
we soon found ourselves penniless; for 
of course a man who would borrow three 
thousand ducats from a friend to get 
married on would rapidly make ducks 
and drakes of his wife’s property. But 
oh this note from Shylock! I had for- 
gotten it. [Szés.] Let him who seeks to 
outwit a Jew guard him at every point. 
For this did I learn law, for this did I 
procure Antonio’s release; and a fatal 
mistake it was, and when to all appear- 
ances baffled, extinguished, what did I 
behold but that ubiquitous Israelite arise 
master of Belmont and arbiter of my 
destiny! He had quietly bought up — 
every one of my husband's notes, and 
sold us out of house and home. But - 
what can he be writing to Bassanio 
about? [Reads.] “Belmont”—it is 
dated Belmont—‘ Dog of a Christian! 
That thou dost still need moneys is 
doubtless to thine own satisfaction, but 
thy learned wife should tell thee that 
when thou hast no security thou canst 
not borrow. For thine offer of a pound 
of flesh wth the blood, thou hast forgot 
we are forbidden even to touch swine. — 


SHYLOCK.” —Oh, Bassanio, Bassanio! 


how could you? Oh how dreadful! But, — 

hark! some one is coming: I must con-. 

ceal my indignation.— i 
Enter 

Well, child, how are you? 

Ophelia. Very well, I thank you. I 
came to get a cup of tea. 

Por. Tea? I had forgotten. [ They 
sit at table.| So you too are a devotee 
at the shrine of hydropathy? 

Oph. Oh no! I tried the cold-water 
treatment once, and nearly died of §it. 
Are you undergoing it? 

For. Not for myself: we are sojourn- 
ing here for the benefit of my husband’s 
friend Antonio, who is the victim of an 
alarming corpulency. 

Opk. Does his too, too sordid flesh 
melt, ag Ham says? 

Por. Very little. Ah, how gladly would 
he now part with a hundred pounds of - 
that of which he was so unwilling to lose 
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one! But viam mundam—it is the way 
of the world. 

Oph. That's just what Ham says. 

Por. Ah, indeed! About what? 

Oph. Everything! Ham takes a very 
gloomy view of life in general. 

Por, Yes, 1 always noticed a slight 
shade of melancholy in his conversation. 

Oph. And he used to be so gay! 
—quite the Sydney Smith of Denmark. 
[Sengs.] 


Why are you doleful, doleful Hamlet ? 
Why, why are you always so blue? 

Could you not cheer up a little, Hamlet? - 
Oh, Han, if you can smile, pray do. 


Why have you taken to tombstones, Hamlet? 
Why don’t you try polo instead ? 
You know it was moping out there in the graveyard 


You caught that bad cold in your head. 


I know you are tired of groaning, Hamlet, 
And weary of tear and sigh ; 

So do make an effort, I beg you, Hamlet, 
To shake off your gloom and be spry: 


But he has never been quite the same 
since the murders. 

Por, The murders! What murders? 
The idea of saying f#e murders, as 
calmly as I would “the sneezes”! 

Oph. Oh, we got so used to them, 
There was—let me see [counting on her 
Jingers|\—Ham’s grandfather, his father, 
his uncle, his mother, his great-grand- 
mother : that’s five ; and my grandmoth- 
er, my father, my brother, my great-aunt 
—nine. There was a tenth somewhere. 
Let me count over: Ham’s— 

' Por. Oh no, no: I can’t stand it! 
Who was the vile perpetrator? 

Oph. [slowly]. Ham says— 

Por. [vehemently}. Who did it? 

Oph. Ham says that is a question fu- 
turity alone will solve; and then again he 
says their fates are wrapt in gloom. 

Por. [shuddering]. 1 should think 
they were ; but how you can talk so calm- 
ly about it passes my comprehension. 
[Looks at her watch.| Good gracious! 
I had no idea it was so late. I am going 
to take a moonlight drive with my old 
suitor, the Prince of Morocco. Heigh-ho! 
He is always talking about the beautiful 
jewels his wife is to have. I sometimes 
think he knows all mine are pawned, 
and does it to spite me. Oh, to think 
that I was a lawyer, and the property all 
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mine, and that I did not make any set- 
Oph. Ham says— Oh, she’s gone! 
Well, she needn’t have been in sucha 
hurry. Ham says, “ Assume a virtue if 
you have it not.” Now for my tea. [.S¢¢s.] 
Where’s the sugar ? Oh, hereitis! Sweets — 
to the sweet, as Ham says when he is in © 
a good humor. I do hope this water- 
cure is going to do Ham good. He 
certainly was in an awful state when we 
left Elsinore, and those stupid old Dan- 
ish doctors never found out what the mat- 
ter was} ‘They never thought it worth 
while to ‘ask my opinion about it. I 
could have told them what the trouble 
was. We didn’t have all those empty — 
bottles lying about the house for nothing. | 
I wish they could hear some of his cheer- 
ful little soliloquies when he fancies him- 
self alone—discussing whether it is best 
to be or not to be. I don’t know which 
he generally decides upon, and I don’t 
see that it makes much difference. Then 
he loves philosophy, he says, and thinks 
that the mistake Plato and Aristotle and 
all those great philosophers have made 
was not writing in verse. So he does it, 
and makes me learn it by heart, so as to 
hear how it sounds at a distance. This © 
is his last poem—a fragment, as he calls 
it: 
Why? wherefore thus? and whence should it be so? 
Oh what forebodes the mood the mind must know ? 
But if ’tis thus, and yet not wholly told, 
What of the new, the finite, and the old? 
Complete, yet never measured, all and each: 
Then tell him what the rules the thought must teach, 
And whence the syllogistic meaning high 
Which leaves, and stays, and, pausing, passes by, 
Downward for e’er, nor upward ever more. 
How desperately dark the need to soar, 
While whispers pass, and silence creeps along, 
And reason, sobbing, smiles on righteous wrong ! 


[Sits.]\V 1 am very fond of Ham, very, 
but there are times when he is a trying 
person to live with. For instange;-te- 
considers himself cleverer than/I, and 
that’s a chord he’s fond of harping on 
till it becomes like sweet bells jangled 
out of tune and harsh, as he’ expresses 
it; and if I open my eyes (a little, he 
curls his lip scornfully and says, “ There 
are more things in heav/n and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy, 
Ophelia.” And if I tell him some simple 
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piece of news about the fashions or our 
neighbors—anything that seems a little 
strange to me—he remarks indifferently, 
“Seems, madame? Nay, it is: I know 
not seems.” For instance, when I told 
him that hoop-skirts were going out, and 
thought it would be a pleasant surprise, 
knowing how he hates them, he only 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “Oh, 
what a falling off is there! Be some- 
what scantier of thy maiden presence 
then.” [.Sz¢s.] So, what with his play- 
ing very badly on the flute, and wanting 
me to keep a horrid skull on my dress- 


ing-table, I do have my trials.—What'’s | 


that? Oh, it’s my Lady Macbeth. I 
don’t know how it is, but I really am 
getting quite nervous with all Ham’s 
dreadful talk, and the awful way he has 
of seeing ghosts over one’s shoulder, 
and wanting to include them in the 
conversation.— 
Enter Lavy Macsetn. 

[Réses.] Good-evening, my lady! 

Lady Macbeth. Here, sweet Ophelia? I 
too seek “‘the cup that cheers, but no ine- 
briates,”” as a Sassenach poet has it. Sit 
doon, lassie, sit doon. [Sé¢s.] My guid- 
man is wi’ thine, and I left them discoors- 
ing anent speerits and bogies, and a’ the 
uncanny things they could conjure up. 

Oph. Oh dear! I wish Ham wouldn't! 
He'll talk about them to me all night— 
“To harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, make thy two eyes like stars start 
from their spheres, thy knotted and com- 
bined locks to part, and each particular 
hair to stand on end, like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine,” as he pleasantly re- 
marks when I ask him wy he tells me 
such dreadful things, 

Lady Mac. Eh! but the laddie must be 
clean daft. But I sympathize wi’ ye, my 
dear. I’m the veriest old coward in the 
world, and I could not go to my ain room 
just now, for it’s no more than a bedlam 
wi’ that howling blackamoor next door. 

Oph. Oh, you mean Othello. 

Lady Mac. Indeed do. He sits there 
shouting negro melodies mornin’, noon 
and night. 

Oph. Ham says the times are out of 
tune, and that Othello is a jig-maker. 

Lady Mac. Weel, that’s no what I 


should ca’ him mysel’, forbye he may 
seem like ane to your Hamish. 

Oph. Hamish! My husband’s name 
is not Hamish. I would not have mar- 
ried a man named Hamish. 

Lady Mac. Weel, my dear, it’s as gude 
a name as ony in Auld Reekie; so it 
maun be better than ony in Danemark. 
The name has been weel kenned in my 
ain family besides. There were Ham- 
ish Mackay, and my mother’s great- 
uncle, Hamish Macgoyle, and my sister- 
in-law’s second cousin, Hamish Macduff, 
and Hamish— 

Oph. Oh yes, but these are abstracts 
and brief chronicles of the time, as Ham 
says. Forgive me for interrupting you, 
but sha’n't I pour you out a cup of tea? 

Lady Mac. True, true, I had forgotten 
it. Fae #1 Does your Ham no drink 
tea? 

Oph. No: he calls it weary, stale, flat 
and unprofitable. 

Lady Mac. Bless the chiel! When 
he says a thing he means it. Oh that 
Macbeth were loike him! My guidman 


‘is a.sair guid man, but, between our- 


selves, sweet Ophelia, he’s a little in the 
sere and yellow leaf, and mickle easy to 
be blown about. 

Oph. Yes, a king of shreds and patches, 
as Ham says. 

Lady Mac. Eh! out upon you! You 
and Ham.are sair impudent, and, by the 
bluid of the Macfifes, I ‘ll no put up with 
it! 

Oph. Oh dear! What did I say? 
Ham's always telling me I out-herod 
Herod, but indeed I did not mean to. 

Lady Mac, Weel, weel! say nae mair 
about its: Ye’re a silly chiel, and that’s 
the truth; but I'ma gude-tempered auld 
bady, in spite o’ a’ the awfu’ stories have 
been told about me. 

Oph. About you! Oh, surely, it’s the 
very coinage of your brain, as Ham says. 
Enter 

Ful. Oh dear! what a tempest Ro- » 
meo was in! My bosom’s lord certainly 
did not sit lightly on his throne to-night. 
—Oh, dear Ophelia, what an age since 
we met! Kiss me, sweet. 

Lady Mac. (pulling Ophelia's 
Introduce me, my dear. 
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Oph. Lady Macbeth of Dunblane Cas- 
tle, Scotland—Mrs. Romeo Montague of 


Verona. 


Ful. What's in a name? A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet 
or be as surrounded with thorns. 

Oph. Yes, or, as Ham says, 
“Imperious Czsar, dead and turned to 

clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away.” 

Ful. Oh, you dear, delicious little 
mousie! I wonder if you ever know 
what you are talking about? 

Lady Mac. Just what I was wonder- 
ing of you both, my dears. 

Ful. Ha! ha! Well, however wild 
my own remarks may be, they do mot 
partake of the nature of sandwiches. 

Lady Mac. Sandwiches! 

Jul. Yes— bread and butter inter- 
spersed with thick layers of Ham. 

Oph. A hit, a very palpable hit, as 
Ham says; but I don’t care. If you 
had as clever a husband as mine, you'd 
quote him too. 

Enter Portia, hurriedly. 
Por. It’s too much — much too much. 


Zonam perdidit !—zounds and perdition 


Lady Mac. Mrs. Bassanio, you forget 
yoursel’ and us. 

For, Oh, don’t be alarmed. I men- 
tion no names: my language is not 
actionable. 

Lady Mac. But it’s very objaction- 
able, allow me to say. 

Por. Shake not your gory locks at me, 
Lady Macbeth. You would be a trifle 
annoyed too if you received such a note 
as this from your husband, and he had 
the effrontery to send it on a card, with- 
out an envelope, by the Prince of Mo- 
rocco. And I saw by the little smile His 
Moorish Highness gave when he hand- 
ed it that he had read it—the deas¢/ the 
prig! And I was so mad with him that 
I wouldn’t drive with him; and now he’s 
gone. 

Lady Mac. Weel, never mind, dear. 
What does your husband say? Perhaps 
he’s in trouble. 

Por. In trouble! Of course he’s in 
trouble. Was there ever the day when 
he wasn’t in trouble? Just listen to this: 


[Reads.] “ DEAREST CHUCK: Antonio 
and I have been playing rather high at 
loo, and have been obliged to go to—go 
to—to Baden.” To Baden! Why should 
they go to Baden, I should like to know: 
Why, it’s at the other end of the earth, 
and I shall never see my Bassanio again! 
[ Weeps.] 

Ful. (taking the card]. There must 
be some mistake: “DEAREST CHUCK: 
Antonio and I have been playing rather 
high at loo, and have been obliged to go 
—to—to ded in despair, as our clothes 
have all been seized by our landlord.” 

Por. [seizes the card and reads}. “Fly 
to our rescue, as of old, with fifty pounds, 
and be sure to bring my garnet studs, as 
the others are gone with the shirt. Thy. 
captive sweetheart, BAssaNio.—P. S. If 
you can find an old set of studs for Anto- 
nio, bring them too.” Oh how dreadful! 
Did any one ever have such a husband? 

o wonder His Highness smiled. 
’ Ful. My dear, comfort yourself. Bas- 
sanio is nothing to Romeo. How I wish 
I could meet with such a piece of good 
luck! My captive lord would wait a long 
time before I bailed him out of that bed.\ 
Lady Mac. Never mind, my dear: 


X\we all have our trials. The best of hus- 


bands is apt at times to be a brute; and 
so lang as ye keep out of Will Shake- 
speare’s hands, I think it matters little 
what the Prince of Morocco says. 

For. Will Shakespeare? Who is he? 
and what can he have to do with me? 

Ful. Oh do tell us! and will he have 
anything to do with me? And is he 
fond of moonlight? Is he coming here? 

Oph. Does he knit— 

Ful. Oh, Ophelia, you'll be the death 
of me yet! What put that into your 
head. Does he backstitch ? 

Oph. 1 was going to say, “Does he 
knit his brows?” when you interrupted 
me. I love to see a man knit his brows. 

For. But tell us all about this Shake- 
speare, Lady Macbeth. Se 

Lady Mac. \t is the mon, my dears, 
that has written a’ the vile slanders 
aboot me. 

Adi, About you? 

Lady Mac. Yes. He is a pettifogging 
young scamp wha just gaes about poking 
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his nose into people's most private affairs, 


finds out about them fra servants and | 


sic-like, and. writes all the dreadful 
stories he hears into juggles or plays. 
Oph. Dear me! how odd! 
Lady Mac. It’s a bad business altogeth- 
er, my dears. Last summer he war in 


Scotland, stopping at asma’ inn that lies | 


between the castle and Birnam Wood. I 
had gaen toa bit of a ba’ gi‘en by my 
Lady Macduff — one of the Macduffs of 
Gower, relations o’ the Macphersons and 
the Macblanes—but my lord war waiting 
at The Three Witches, as the inn is ca’d, 
for a letter from puir Billie Duncan, that 
shot himself afterward looking down the 
- muzzle of his gun. There o’ night cam 
young Shakespeare, and offers to my lord, 
whom he didna ken at all, a drink for 
every bit of news of the great folk at the 
castle. My lord was delighted with the 
joke, but he soon becam’ muddled, and 
there ’s nae telling what he didna say, for 
I hear that in the morning the young man 
left in high speerits. 

Ful. But did you ever see what he 
wrote? 


Oph. Yes, as Ham says, unfold thy 


tale. Did you see it? . 

Lady Mac. See it, my dears! I should 
think I did. ~- I could scarcely sleep for 
a week at the account of my ain doings. 
I can see mysel’ noo cooming down the 
great ha’ of the castle wi’ a candle in 
my hand, crying, “Out damned spot! 
out, I say!—One, two: why, then 'tis 
time to do it,—Hell is murky !—Fie, my 
lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account ?—Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him ?” 

Oph. Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us! as Ham says. 

Ful. Well, I shall never sit on a bal- 
cony alone after this. 

Lady Mac. And then I gae on wi’ “The 
thane of Fife had a wife: where is she 
‘now 2?” Whilk, ye ken, war the veriest 
nonsense for my ainsel’ to ask. 

or. Not at all. Many cases of the 
same kind have occurred. They are 
generally called /apsus dingue, or cases 
of lapsed identity. 
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Lady Mac. “What! will these hands 
ne’er be clean?—No more of that, my - 
lord, no more: you mar all with this 
starting.” Whilk, I’m sure, ony ane 
might ha’ done wi’ sma’ blame to him. 

Ful. How perfectly awful! I feel as 
cold as ice. 

Oph. Yes, all hugger- mugger, as 
Ham's poor uncle used to say. 

Lady Mac. “ Here’s the smell of the 
blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.” Whilk 
is the greatest nonsense of a’, for I have 
never used ony but Rob Roy’s ain tar 
soap, and that would ha’ done the busi- 
ness in a twinkling. 

Oph. Why, yes, ’twould be as easy 
as lying, as Ham says. 

Ful. Well, if those are the sentiments 
of your husband, Ophelia, all I can say is— 

or, These interruptions are unseemly. 

Lady Mac. And then continues wi’ 
gibberish sic as this: 

‘Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep 
no more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep,’ the inno- 

cent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve 

of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore la-~ — 

bor’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's 

second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

Oph. Well, proceed, as Ham says. 

Lady Mac. “Still it cried, ‘Sleep no 

more!’ to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murdered sleep, and there- 
fore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall 
sleep no more.’” 
Forbye it mocht have added, “ Malcolm 
and Donald and Hay and Macnulty, and 
a’ the rest of the household, baith male 
and female ;” for when my guidman did 
begin to snore there war nae mair rest 
for onybody. 

Ful. What is it all about ? 

Lady Mac. Murder, my dear —the 
vilest, blackest murder, wi’ not a sax- 
pence worth o’ gain for onybody. 

For. But does he dare accuse you of 
nisi prius—I would say murder—in the 
first degree? 
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Lady Mac. Puir Macbeth’s the cat’s- 
paw, but I get a’ the credit o’ the deed. 

Ful. O flesh! flesh! how art thou 
falsified! as my Ham, commonly known 
as Romeo, says. 

Oph. But I don’t understand. Who 
killed who? 

Ful. Oh, they all fought one another 

From the attic to the bats, 
Till each had killed the other, 
Like the Kilkenny cats, 

Lady Mac. Mrs. Montague! 

Por. But, dear Lady Macbeth, you 
have never explained what this young 
man has to do with me. Noli me tan- 
gere—he knows me not. 

Oph. Yes, as Ham says, pluck out the 
heart of this~mystery. 

Lady Mac. My dears, ye hae a’ heerd 
what this young man wrote o’ me. I 
only wish to pit ye on your guard : the 
young man ts here! 

All, Here? 

Ful. The wretch !—Still, a man's a 
man, and from a balcony point of view 
may be worth cultivating. [Aszde.] 

Lady Mac. Here, collecting mateeriels 
for new plays. My lord's gilly saw him 
this mornin’, and recognized him; and 
he has been a’ready questionin’ the sair- 
vants. 

Por. Oh, the dreadful creature! 

Oph. O cursed spite! 

Ful. The designing villain ! 

Por, What will he say about me? 

: Oph. And me? 
Ful, And me? 
All, What shall we do? 
- Ful. Bribe him. 

Oph. Drown him. 

Por. Prosecute him. 

Lady Mac. Let us send him a notice 
instantly to quit these premises. Stop! I 
have my note-book somewhere. [Goes fo 
the table.| How shall we begin? “Sir!” 
[ They all begin dictating together.] 

Por, “ Allow me to inform you that the 
ladies you have so maligned, and are 
about so to malign, do protest 2 /ofo, or 
teetotally, against such proceedings, and, 
far from being the defenceless and help- 
less creatures that you appear to consid- 
er them, are quite capable of defending 
themselves to the last gasp. Nemo re- 
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pente fuit turpissimus—you will repent 
your temerity.” 

7. “Allow me to inform you that you 
are a horrid old screech-owl, for whom 
wringing your neck would be a long sight 
too good ; and if I tell my Romeo what 
you are up to, you had better have your 
head done up in cotton batting, as there 
is not a boot or shoe in the establishment 
that will not take its turn in whizzing at 
your empty old pate. If you do not con- 
sider this language forcible enough, al- 
low me to inform you—” 

Oph. “1 will speak daggers to thee, 
but use none, as Ham says, and, as Ham 
also says, bring me to the test, and I the 
matter will reword, which madness would 
gambol from. Shakespeare, for love of 
grace, lay not such flattering unction to 
thy soul! For does not Ham further say, 
‘How absolute the knave is! We must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will 
undo us.’ Therefore, sirrah—” 

Lady Mac. Ladies! ladies! have pity 
on me! One ata time. 

All, Read us what you have written. 

Lady Mac. “Sir! —I never caught 
another word except Ham. 

Por. “ Allow me to inform you that the 
ladies you have so maligned—*” 

Ful. “You are a horrid old screech- 
owl, for whom wringing your neck would 
be a long sight too good—” 

Oph. “1 will speak daggers to thee, 
but use none, as Ham says—” 

Por. “They do protest z# tofo—that is, 
teetotally — against such proceedings, 
and, far from being the defenceless 
creatures—” 

Ful. “If I tell my Romeo what you 
are up to, you had better have your 
head done up in cotton batting, as 
there—” 

Oph. “1 the matter will reword, which 
madness would gambol from. Shake- 
speare, for love of grace—” 

Por. “Are quite capable of defending 
themselves to the last gasp—” 

Ful. “ As there is not a boot or shoe 
that would not take its turn in whizzing 
by your empty old pate—" 

- Oph. “For, as Ham further says, 
‘We must speak by the card, or equivo- 
cation will undo us—’” 
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Por. “Nemo repente fuit turpissimus— 
you will repent your temerity.” 

Lady Mac. Well, hear what I have 
written—I hope it is clear: “Sir! Allow 
me to inform you that you are a horrid 
old screech-owl, for whom wringing your 
neck would be a long sight too good. I 
will speak daggers to thee, but use none, 
as Ham says, so you had better have 
your head done up in cotton betting, 
as madness would gambol from Shake- 
speare. Incapable to the last gasp of a 
boot or a shoe whizzing by your empty 
old pate, you had better, as Ham further 
says, repeat your severity.” —No, no, this 
will never do. I will write the protest 
my ainsel’, and then you and a’ the 
other ladies in the house can sign it. 
We will send it to the’young man, and 
if he takes no notice, but gaes on malign- 
ing us in this dreadful way, we will print 
our own defence. 

Ful. But stop! Suppose the ever- 

captious world 
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Refuse to list the thunders we have 
hurled ? 

Por. Oh, when arrested in the name 

of law, 
They must attend—mutatis cases— 

Ful. [interrupting]. Pshaw ! 
If we would seek the public’s ear to win, 
We must secure their favor—_- 

Lady Mac. I'll begin. 

Oph. No, no: let me. [Zo audience.] 

If thus maligned I am, 
Report me and my cause aright— 

Ful. [interrupting]. Says Ham. 
But still th’ advice is good, and to fulfill 

it— 


Lady Mac. My dear, 'twould only 


: scotch the snake, not kill it. 

Stand boldly forth, give the young man 
the lie, 

And still the worst that he can do defy. 

If we’ve your favor now for all that’s 
past, 

We'll trust that favor when we speak at 
last. 
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HE robin laughed in the orange tree: 
“Ho, windy North, a fig for thee! 
While breasts are red and wings are bold, 
And green trees wave me globes of gold, 

Old Time! thy scythe reaps bliss for me, 
So blithe, so blithe, a bird can be. 


“If that I hate wild winter’s spite— 
The gibbet trees, the world in white, 


The gray sky bending over a grave— 
Why should I ache, the season’s slave? 
No, no: I sing; and singers be 

Too hot for Time’s cold tyranny. 


“Nay, windy North, I catch my clime: 
My wing is king of the summer-time, 
Whose constant torch my breast doth hold; 
So laugh I through the green and gold, 
With: Zime, thy scythe reaps bliss for me, 
So passing blithe we robins be.” 
SIDNEY LANIER. 
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YOUNG ALOYS; OR, THE GAWK FROM AMERICA. © 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


N EXT to the young hostess of the 
Eagle, the shoemaker Hirtz was 
the most delighted with the industrial 
activity shown by young Aloys, and the 
latter loved best to sit with the faithful 
old companion of his father in the work- 
shop, which had a very quiet outlook to- 
ward the orchard. 

Shoemaker Hirtz also had, as might al- 
most be inferred without the statement 
of the fact, ason in America. He had 
given him a letter to the friend of his 
youth, old Aloys, but the son had not 
delivered it. He had remained hang- 
ing round New York, and had not for 
years let anything be heard from him. 
Hirtz thought it likely that he had fallen 
in the war, but young Aloys disputed this, 
on the ground that there had been great 
order observed in those matters, and 
information would certainly have bee 
given of any such event. 

Two other sons of Hirtz had a shoe 
manufactory in the capital, and the fa- 
ther said such was the universal effect 
of the new freedom of movement and 
occupation—all were drawn and driven 
by an irresistible impulse to the cities, 
but there would be a reaction by and 
by. 
While the rest of the world was mov- 
ing off across the sea and into the cities, 
Hirtz sat from early morn till late at night 
busy at work on his three-legged stool, 
and his lands increased and in the house 
was savory eating. Only after the noon- 
day meal did he rest himself a while, his 
bare arms folded across his breast; and 
then he did not care even to converse, 
though at other times he was talkative, 
and fond of dispensing his quietly-gath- 
ered wisdom. As he was acknowledged 
to be an honest man, the office of post- 
master had been assigned him, which 
one of his daughters carried on, while 
the other, having been appointed tele- 
graph-operator, went down daily in the 


morning to the station, and came home 
again at night. 

Yes, Father Aloys had given his son 
the best directions, for Hirtz saw men and 
things with keen and sure glances. “I 
have a good eye yet, and only for my work 
do I need glasses,”” he sometimes said. 

Young Aloys collected many partic- 
ulars to report to his father, and he was 
himself gratified at hearing how many 
worthy people there were in the village. 
Although he had set his mind on Ivo's 
daughter, he still inquired after this and 
that farmer’s daughter to whom young 
Krappenzacher had directed his atten- 
tion. The daughter of the paper-maker 
of Egelsthal was also proposed to him by 
a nephew of Herzle’s Kobbel. 

Hirtz, however, made only brief re- 
plies to inquiries of this kind: he dis- 
approved of the manner in which the 
aunt brought her nephew to market, and 
in which the latter suffered her to have 
her way. So much the more liberal was 
he, however, of his own stores of univer- 
sal wisdom. “I am glad,” said he, “to 
see thee so industrious: it is to me a sign 
that thou art alsoa true man. Whoso is . 
not busy must lie—must deceive himself 
and deceive others. Think that over. 
It was long before I saw into it fully. 
And when lying will not save him any 
longer, the loafer must go to ruin step by 
step, stupefying himself with drink and 
in other ways. And the cigar, that is an 
entirely new misfortune: with that, one 
has no longer a pipe to stuff and to clean, 
and has always a plaything in his hand. 
Just look at Ohlreit! For half days to- 
gether he sits there blowing nothings into 
the air, and watching how they curl and 
melt away: vacancy filled out with smoke 
is a great misfortune. That, too, thou 
canst report to thy father.” 

“Perhaps Ohlreit might be helped if 
one should find him another business.” 

“Stop! that is just your America. 
There’s where men are faithless.” 
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“Faithless? My father—” 

“That's not what I mean. I mean 
this: they are not faithful to their crafts. 
If they can make more money at anoth- 
er, they throw the old familiar oraupation 
aside. Is it not so?” 

“But in my opinion it arises pi just 
this cause, that people have strayed away 
from all with which they were familiar at 
home, and in the New World come into 
the world anew.” 

Hirtz looked at Aloys with open eyes. 
It was as if he would say, “See! see! 
the Gawk’s son has tolerable ideas.” 
He clutched at his workbench this way 
and that, as if some one had thrown his 
tools helter-skelter and abstracted his 
best awl, “I let every one have his own 
ideas, but I keep my own too,” he con- 
cluded as he drew out the thread at full 
length, waxed it, took the bristle in his 
mouth and tightened up the knee-straps. 

Aloys now came out with his plans: 
he said he was going to woo the daugh- 
ter of Ivo. 

“ There is only one more left—Ignatia.” 

“That's the very one.” 

Shoemaker Hirtz looked at him over 
his spectacles with wide open eyes: 
“What is there these Americans will 
not take into their heads? He fancies 
he need only come and whistle, and the 
finest and best of all the girls will come 
running to him !""—With a roguish smile 
he replied, “My compliments! if 
thou canst get her thou wilt be lucky; 
but it were a pity she should go to 
America.” 

Aloys kept out of sight his perception 
of the fact that Hirtz had a prejudice 
against America: “ The man has a prod- 
igal son there, and, intelligent as he is in 
general, he revenges his misfortune on 
all America.” He therefore passed over 
the last remark and said, “So you know 
Ignatia ?” 

“See, overhead there —there is: her 
last. If thou canst wait till next week 
thou mayst take with thee to her a pair 
of double-soled bootees. Yes, Ignatia, 
she was here at her sister’s wedding, and 
spent much time at my house. I once 
played a part as soldier in the Maid of 
Orleans ; thy father was there too: just 
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remind him of it. Such a one as the 
Maid of Orleans could Ignatia be; but 
she has no superstition: she is one who 
thinks for herself, and her mind is as 
free and clear as the day. But tell me 
now, has any decisive step been taken 
in the matter?” 

Aloys was obliged to reply in the neg- 
ative, and the more Hirtz magnified the 
good-fortune of winning such a wife the 
more did the heart of Aloys sink within. 
him, “I have one request,” he said at 
last: “may I ask how much you earn in 
a day ?” 

“*May I ask why thou askest that ?”’ 

“Because I should be glad to pay you 
that amount. We havea saying in Amer- 
ica, ‘ The world is a market where every- 
thing can be had for money.’ Friend- 
ship, to be sure, is something I cannot 
pay for, but the profits of your labor I 
can. You would do me the greatest fa- 
vor if you would accompany me to Ivo’s, 
or would go beforehand and speak with 
Ignatia about me.” 

Hirtz decidedly declined. 

Aloys sat for a long time in silence, 
too vexed to speak: “People here are, 
after all, not what father supposes: they 
don’t let everything lie and run, every 
one, to help his neighbor.—I wanted to. 
ask another question also,” he began at. 
last. 

“Ask away.” 

“T don’t understand what that is about 
Ohireit. Nobody can give me any prop- 
er account of the matter. Will you?” 

“T don’t care to.” 

“But pray do.” 

“Well, then, the case is this: Till the 
death of Philip the joiner no one knew 
that they were people of so much prop- 
erty, and that they had such a nice bit. 
of money besides their land. They lived 
very closely, and the wife was one of your 
quiet managers, earliest up in the morning 
and latest to bed at night. Her happiness 
was naturally the two children. Trud- 
pert was sixteen or seventeen years old 
when his father died, and they say the 
boy had not been kind to his father, but 
the mother hushed all up and spoiled 
Trudpert. She made a sore atonement 
for it—I must say that—but then she did 
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wrong, certainly, though it must be ad- 
“mitted she did not sin so terribly as she 
suffered. At that time the demon of 
emigration was going about among us, 
and all at once we heard that Trudpert 
was going off too. Nobody knew why: 
he did not really know himself. His 
mother came to me and begged me to 
dissuade him from it. But it was of no 
use: ‘I am going,’ was his only reply, 
and that was the end of it. 

“Now-a-days, when so many come 
back, we little think what emigration 
was in those days. There was no end 
to the weeping. Thou canst imagine 
how it was with the mother of Trudpert. 
From that time forward she ceased to 
do any regular work. She’would sit out 
there on the Hochbux every time the 
letter-carrier came up the road, and call 
out to him, ‘ Any letter for me from my 
Trudpert ?? When at length months had 
passed without any letter, she ceased to 
inquire: she only stretched out her hand, 
and when she got nothing folded her 
hands again and prayed: ‘Dear God, 
let it not be laid to his charge that he 
makes his mother die a thousand deaths, 
and that, too, when he had learned to 
write so well!’ 

“It is not my business to decide what 
religion is the best. I am almost ready 
to think, as the doctor says, that the best 
religion has not yet appeared. But this 
we must say for the Jews: no Jew who 

’ went from this place has ever yet for- 
gotten his friends at home. Every one 
sends something: even those who over 

_ there are obliged to be errand-men send 
something home. In my opinion, that 
cannot, after all, be a bad religion.” 

“Certainly not. But the woman—how 
did it fare with her afterward ?” 

“Once they played her a stupid trick, 
or, more properly, a contemptible one. 
An emigrant from Betra comes up the 
road, and they cry out, ‘Here comes 
Trudpert!’ The mother hurries down 
the road, and when she sees the strange 

man, who laughs at her, she runs into 


the field, and not till late at night do . 


they find her, down by the shore of 
the Neckar, in the wood where the great 
anthill is. She was dripping wet: it is 
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supposed she meant to drown herself. 
But no one knows anything certain about 
it, and she herself could give no account 
of the matter. From that time forth she 
grew more and more quiet, and, in one 
word, she lost her wits. 

“When at that time the news came 
of the sinking of the Austria—there 
were some on board from here and from 
Empfingen—there was of course much 
wailing and anguish of heart, but the 
joiner’s widow was almost merry, and 
cried out, ‘ Now he is drowned!’ It did 
no good to tell her the ship had not come 
from America, but was outward bound: 
she stuck to it that her Trudpert was 
drowned with the ship. But a few weeks 
after she began again to wait for the let- 
ter-carrier. 

“T forgot to mention that while she 
was yet in her right mind she made a 
will—I signed it as one of the witnesses 


—by which she bequeathed to Trudpert, — 


instead of his full share, only the portion 
which the law obliged her to give him, 
deducting the cost of his passage: all the 
rest was left to the daughter, who mean- 
while had married, and to her children. 
We tried to dissuade her from it, but she 
said, ‘If he comes back in my lifetime, 
the will of course goes for nothing ; and 
if he comes after my death, he shall feel 
what it is to wear a mother’s life out with 
sorrow.” 

“Shadied a year ago. Trudpert came 
back before he could have got sight of 
the advertisement of the opening of the 
will; and that is a sign that he tells the 
truth in regard to the: main point: he 
came home of his own accord. 

“He had made a good deal of money, 
and at first put on great airs and talked 
as if he wanted nothing of the inherit- 
ance. But in course of time he com- 
menced an action, and undertook to 
prove that his mother, when she made 
the will, was already deranged. This 
did he who had driven her into that state 
later by his unnatural behavior !” 

“ Horrible!” cried Aloys. 

“Yes indeed,” echoed Hirtz; “and 
yet, after all, I tell thee there is some- 
thing good in the man, and he might 


still be saved. I believe him when he 
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says that he came home out of remorse, 
and would gladly have made all good 
again. To be sure, he could not have 
given her back her lost years and rea- 
son.” 

Hirtz stood up and breathed heavily : 
he was perhaps thinking of his own son, 
and, half soliloquizing, he concluded: 
“The law limiting the rights of emigrants 
in regard to inheritance seems hard, but 
is not’so in reality. He who goes off in 
that way, and never thinks of doing any- 
thing for his parents, even to keep their 
hearts from starving, such a one ought 
not to have anything from his parents.” 

Aloys went from Hirtz to the building- 
ground. He helped to raise the house— 
to be sure, without the solemnities which 
he had expected—and now he prepared 
himself for his journey to Ivo’s. He 
would not even wait till he could take 
with him the shoes for Ignatia. Only 


_one thing which he had hitherto put off 


from day to day he had still to execute: 
he must visit Georgy’s Marianna. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“HE keeps me waiting. Yes, nobody 
thinks of a withered old woman. To 
be sure, I could not have believed that 
of Azs‘son. But Rufina ought to have 
her tongue burned: she is to blame for 
it all. I have no more faith in any 
human being. I am a forlorn, forsaken 
widow.”’ So groaned and cursed Mari- 
anna on her bed, and it availed nothing 
that her daughter sought to console her 
by telling how Aloys was working as a 
journeyman carpenter; for had not the 
mother heard that he visited in the vil- 
lage, at this house and that, every even- 
ing? In fact, he seemed to be entirely 
guided by his aunt, for he always stayed 
longest where there were marriageable 
daughters in the house. 

“Does he look gay?” asked the 
mother, 

“It doesn’t strike me so.” 

“Does he know thee? Did he gree 
thee ?” 

“No: he hardly looks up.” 

The fact was, Aloys was not in a good 
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humor, for he had to hear, till he was 
sick of it, whom he looked like: some 
asserted that he most resembled his father, 
others his mother, but the greater num- 
ber now said that he particularly resem- 
bled his grandfather, Mat of the Moun- 
tain. Besides, people were so maladroit 
as to ask him plumply whether he was 
going to decide soon to take a wife home 
with him ; for the aunt had taken young 
Krappenzacher into her confidence, and 
employed him to get her nephew the 
most eligible match possible. Young 
Aloys told the Eagle hostess that he had 
made up his mind to make the journey 
to her father Ivo’s in the following week, 
and perhaps when he left there should 
not come back to this place any more. 
The host of the Eagle wrote a letter to 
his father-in-law announcing the visit. 
He thought it better to tell Aloys of this 
at once, not only because it was honest- 
er and would inspire confidence, but be- 
cause it bound Aloys not to commit him- 
self in any other quarter. 

Aloys remembered, indeed, that Mari- 
anna had sent him a greeting on the first 


+ evening, but her having a daughter was 


repugnant to him: it seemed, then, his 
father had not warned him for nothing, 
and it was best not to become acquaint- 
ed with her at all. The old woman 
would of course be affronted that he did 
not visit her, but one cannot help every- 
body ; and besides, it was a disagreeable 
thing to see the woman who had been 
his father’s sweetheart—had discarded 
him and preferred another. Neverthe- 
less, something stirred within him—this 
he surely got from his father—which tor- 
mented him like a sin at the thought of 
grieving a sick old woman by neglect. 

He knew the house full well: he had 
already passed it several times, and now 
as, in company with the Jewish school- 
teacher, who had joined him, he went by 
it again, he heard a powerful voice sing- 
ing a jodel-song. ‘Who is that?” 

“The daughter of Georgy’s Marianna.” 

“What is her name ?” 

“Marianna too. You spoke with her 
the first evening: she brought you a 
greeting from her mother. The jodeling 
she gets from her father. Nobody in the 


place jodels now so merrily as he used 
to do. He was also a liberal-minded 
man, such as few are about here: he 
came to me from the council when I was 
appointed schoolmaster, and congratu- 
lated me in the same terms as he did 
my Christian colleagues.” 

The schoolmaster charged Aloys to 
tell his father—who, as was well known, 
had behaved so kindly to tall Herzle’s 
Kobbel—how much more liberal people 
had become here at home. Over there 
in America men greet each no longer as 
members of the same creed, but as mem- 
bers of the same country, and the like 
was now at last coming to hold good in 
the old Fatherland. 

Young Aloys was not a very attentive 
listener: he looked this way and that as 
they went along the road, like one who 
has to lend an ear to what properly is 
no concern of his, certainly not at the 
present moment. Still, he did not see 
how he could decently decline the man’s 
company, especially as he supposed this 
was always the way in a thickly-peopled 
village, although “over there,” on his farm 
out West, no one ever crossed his path. 
At last, however, he tore himself away 
and went to the house. 

The singing had ceased: a girl was 
sitting on the stoop who had on a bright 
red petticoat, while the upper part of 
her body was clad only in a tightly-fit- 
ting chemise; beside her lay a jacket; 
_ her bare arms had a look of exuberant 
strength and her sunburnt cheeks were 
round and fresh. The girl nodded to 
_ a great Leonberg dog, who pressed his 
head against her knee. At that moment 
the dog growled: she opened her great 
blue eyes with wonder, and called to the 
dog, “Be quiet! down!” 

The dog obeyed. Was not this the 
same dog that young Aloys had seen 
on his first arrival, and was not this the 
same voice which at that time had utter- 
ed the same words of command? 

“Ah! it is you? God's greeting!” 
cried the maiden. ‘Will you come in 
and see us?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Mother will be delighted. It is very 
good of you tocome. Mother has been 
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waiting for you day after day, every 
hour.” While she was speaking she 
turned aside and put on the jacket that 
lay near her. Then she turned round 
with a glowing face. 

He offered her his hand. “A fine 
dog,” was the first thing he said, and the 
dog seemed to understand the words: 
he sidled up close to the girl and looked 
quietly at the man. 

“And he is faithful too, and intelligent: 
you can have him if you want him. Fa- 
ther left him to us, but we only wish to 
give him to a good master who will not 
chain him up. But now wait a minute: 
I will tell mother you are here, else it 
might be a shock to her. You must 
speak a little loud, but you mustn’t let 
her perceive it: she doesn’t like it if any 
one reminds her that she is almost deaf. 
—You stay there—stay with the gentle- 
man and behave nicely: then he'll take 
you with him,” she ended, speaking to the 
dog, as she ran laughing into the house. 

The dog remained quietly with Aloys 
and blinked at him. Aloys stroked the 
good creature’s head, and thought to 
himself how pleasantly and well the 
girl had spoken, and what a sweet voice 
she had! 

Hold there, Aloys! Do not forget 
what thy father said. That were pretty, 
forsooth! if thou shouldst just now— 

“Thou silly thing! why keep him 
waiting outside of the house?” cried a 
shrill voice overhead. 

The girl came back, and beckoning 
to Aloys with her eyes, which seemed to 
have grown larger, she Said softly, “ Don’t 
let her screaming so annoy you.” 

Aloys stepped into the sitting-room. 
A voice cried from the chamber, ‘Come 


‘| quick! Why are you so long about it? 


Come in, both of you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE door opened: Aloys stood still. 

This, then, is Marianna? ; 

The old woman perhaps felt that this 
was in the young American's thoughts, 
for she cried, “Oh, dear Aloys! How 
often have I said that! but he who was 
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so called did not hear it. Yes, dear 
Aloys, thy father has told thee—has he 
not ?—that I was a handsome girl. So 
now thou seest what a handsome girl 
can come to. Come nearer to me.” 

The eyes of Mother Marianna beamed 
upon the son as thirty years before they 
had beamed upon the father: their lustre 
seemed unchanged. 

“Pardon me for saying ¢hou. You 
have a broad hand, and what a beauti- 
ful ring! My hand is dry and withered, 
is itnot? Thank God that I have been 
able at length to give it to Aloys! The 
people said he would go away from here 
without coming to see me, but I said, 
‘That the son of my cousin Aloys can 
never find it in his heart to do, or he is 
not his son; and if there were nothing 
else, we are at least kinsfolk to each 
other, after all.’”’ 

“Yes indeed, we are kinsfolk : therefore 
continue to say ‘ou to me.” 

“Place thyself in a better light, so 
that I can see thee better. Yes, it is as 
I heard,’ that thou resemblest most Mat 
of the Mountain. But yet thou hast 
thy father’s eyes, and his forehead and 
mouth too.” 

Aloys laughed. 

“Yes, when thou laughgst in that way, 
that is just thy father’s hearty laugh. 
Kindness itself laughed out from him. 
Just tell him how I look.” 

Aloys could answer sincerely that her 
face was not devoid of attraction: that 
it was wrinkled and sunken he had cer- 
tainly no need to say. 

“Tell me, now, how does thy father 
look? Is he too as dried up as I am?” 

“No, he is broad and stout: see! that 
is his picture.” Young Aloys took out of 
his pocket a package of photographs and 
handed her one. 

“No, I shouldn’t have recognized: that: 
it looks just like old Buchmaier. Yes, 
one sees there the well-to-do man: I 
congratulate him upon it with all my 
heart. A better man than he is not to 
be found the world over. Look! there 
hangs thy father.” 

The old woman pointed to a painting 
which hung on the wall, and under which 


was written, ‘ Aloys Schorer, soldier in 
Vout. XIX.—23 
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the fifth regiment of infantry.”—‘t Take 
it down, you!” she cried to the daughter. 
“Oh, what are the young people now-a- 
days coming to? When I was at thy 
age I shouldn't have waited to have that 
said to me: I should have done it of 
myself.” 

Frightened by this speech, young Ma- 
rianna went to the wall and tried to get 
down the picture: her hand trembled, 
and young Aloys had to help her. So 
the two held the picture of his father 
as he had been in youth. Aloys would 
have liked to say to the girl, “It is good 
of thee not to answer thy wheezing and 
scolding mother,” and Marianna would 
have liked to say to him, “It is hand- 
some of thee to hear all so patiently.” 
Perhaps they both read these words in 
their meeting glances. 

“Did my father look like that ?” asked 
young Aloys. 

“Yes, in posture, and in face too: not 
exactly, and yet it is not far out of the 
way; and there it is indeed in his own 


‘ handwriting.—Ah, dear God! those were 


different times !”” 

“The picture seems to have been torn 
at some time or other.” 

“Yes, that is exactly the fact. Thy 
father has certainly told thee the story. 
To be sure, one does not like to tell such 
things to one’s child: still, there is nothing 
wrong about it. He sent me the picture 
when he was a soldier, but I had already 
become engaged to my Georgy; andthen, 
too, thy father was much too young for 
me, and too sensitive. I am a bit sharp, 
though not bad-tempered: I don’t wish 
to make myself out better than I am. 
Then when he came home he stamped 
on the picture because it still hung in 
his mother's sitting-room. But afterward 
she had it sewed up again. And when 
thy grandmother’s things were sold at 
auction I went to the house and bought 
the picture: it ought not to be desecrated. 
It is, after all, thy father, and he set some 
store by it, and my husband had nothing 
against it. We kept it—God forgive me! 
—almost like the picture of a saint.” 

“Tt is very precious to you, then ?” 

“T bought it cheap—for about the price 
of glass and frame—lI believe for about 
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twenty-six kreutzers. No one else bid 
for it but Hirtz the shoemaker; and 
when he saw that I wanted it he gave 
way: he knew, of course, that I was 
nearer to thy father than he. I hear 
thou art mighty good friends with him.” 

“He seems to me a worthy man.” 

“Not merely seems. Yes, and here is 
something more. That turtledove cage 
is also from thy grandmother; only the 
turtledoves are not the old ones: these 
are their young.” As if in confirmation 
of the statement the doves cooed from 
the cage. 

The old woman was evidently doubt- 
ful how she ought to speak of the shoe- 
maker Hirtz, but Aloys was not inclined 
to assist her in the matter in any way. 
He said, therefore, ‘The cage and the 
turtledoves you are welcome to keep, 
but would you not be disposed to part 
with the picture ?” ; 

“I don’t know.” It was a keen side- 
long glance the old woman bent upon 
the young American. Then she con- 


tinued, while her face assumed a devout | 


expression, “Our Lord God knows I am 
not one of those that keep dark. Why 
should one lie, when one is so old and will 
soon appear before the heavenly Judge? 
Yes, dear Aloys, no man on earth should 
get it from me but thee. Thou art his 
son: thou shalt have it without a penny.” 

“T thank thee with all my heart.” 

“Of course I shall be sorry not to see 
the picture any more: with the most hon- 
orable feelings I have looked upon the 
picture day after day, and wished the 
man all happiness and blessings; and, 
thank God! the wish has been fulfilled.” 

Aloys answered quickly, “ May I take 
the picture with me at once?” 

“There now! Thou saidst that exact- 
ly as if ‘thy father had said it: precisely 
his voice—just so sincere, right from the 
very bottom of the heart.—Marianna!” 
she cried suddenly in another tone. 
gracious'God! what ails thee to-day ? 
Must one to-day be telling and ordering 
thee about everything? At other times 
certainly thou art— Now fetch our 
worthy cousin a glass of cherry cordial. 
—Don't make any-objection, Aloys. I'll 
drink too.; it. does me good.” 
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Young Marianna went quietly out, 
and hardly had she gone when the moth- 
er said softly, “Come nearer to me: I 
have something to say to thee.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE old woman took his hand between 
her two withered ones and whispered, 
“She is not generally as thou seest her 
to-day: she is a wide-awake maiden, but 
I like to show her who is mistress, and 
she dares not give me a contradictory 
word. Such ones make by and by the 
best wives.” 

The old woman seemed to be aware 
that she had gone too fast and too far, 
for she added, “It is no longer as it was 
formerly, when every one was for start- 
ing up and flying off to America. I am 
so alone! I'll never let another go from 
the place. But— What was I going to 
say? Didst thou not ask me some ques- 
tion ?” 

“Whether I might take the picture with 
me at once.” 

“So far as I am concerned, and wel- 
come. But let me tell thee something. 
According to all appearances, thou art 
just like thy father, and knowest ‘not 
any more than he how bad men are, and 
how they twist everything one does or 
says. The picture is thine. In an hon- 
orable family like ours a word is an oath. 
With inferior people it may be otherwise, — 
but I too am descended from the Schor- 
ers. Thou art, I hear, kind to all men, 
but do not let thyself ‘be drawn into any 
low family. Never forget that thou art 
aSchorer. Thy father’s grandfather and 
my mother’s grandfather were brothers.” 
The old woman was so carried away by 
her own talk that she did not notice how 
Aloys smiled at the everlasting cousin- 
ships, and she went on: ‘The Schorers, 
they have been from primitive times peas- 
ant-nobles. Thy father has certainly 
told thee all about it.” 

“No. Those are things we in Amer- 
ica care nothing about. I have been de- 
lighted to see the miserable houses of my 
grandfathers on both sides. With us in 
America his is our pride—to have sprung 
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from ordinary people, and to have made 
ourselves something.” 

The old woman looked round with 
amazement: with her best trump she 
didn’t win a trick. She did not, how- 
ever, give up the game yet, and began 
afresh: “I am a great gabbler, am I 
not? Yes, the fact is, I have talked too 
much with myself alone: spending one’s 
days and nights on a sick bed, one’s 
thoughts wander all over the world. 
Well, we were talking of the picture, 
were we not? Follow my advice and 
let it hang there till thy departure. Peo- 
ple might joke about it, and thou hast 
inherited a sensitive heart from thy fath- 
er, and anything of that kind gives thee 
pain. Say! do I know thee and under- 
stand thee ?”” 

“In part. I care very little for com- 
mon tattle ; but you are right.” 

“That was thy father’s phrase: he al- 
ways loved to say, ‘ Thou’rt right.’ But 
come and see me as often as thou wilt. 
Imagine to thyself that I were thy fath- 
er’s sister. Ah—good God!—if I only 
were his sister !"" She wept bitterly, and 
then said, “The picture of him as he 
looks now I may keep, may I not?” 

“With all my heart! He expressly 
told me to give you one if you still thought 
of him kindly.” 

“And the others ?” 

“Those I am to give also to such as 
remember him kindly.” 

“O thou good Aloys out there in the 
wide world! thou wast always, from a 
child, good-hearted, and thou art so 
still, But thou art right: one grows 
stout and hearty upon it when one does 
not know how bad men are.—Marianna! 
Don’t say a word. I see by thy looks 
thou wouldst fain take me up. I know 
what I say, and I say it to our nearest—” 

“Mother, indeed I have nothing—” 

“Very well: stay there.—Now, Aloys, 
believe me, the whole village is nothing 
but a pack of beggars and banditti, and 
the rich ones are the most worthless. 
Look now! If thy father were to come 
to-morrow, and if he were as good and 
as pure as an angel just flown down out 
of heaven, and had no money, not a 
soul would look at him. ‘You too come 
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back again?’ would be the word. ‘Gee, 
Blaze! ho, Brindle!’ And so they would 
go on with their cows and oxen, and 
leave him alone.” 

From these generalizations Marianna 
passed over to the minutest personalities : 
she made the whole village, from the 
first house to the last, march along be- 
fore her bed, and every one got his slap 
—a particularly clever rap if he happen- 
ed to have a handsome daughter. About 
the maidens themselves she said nothing 
definite: she nodded at Marianna as if 
to intimate that in her presence she could - 
not tell all that went on. She concluded : 
“To thee I may and must say every- 
thing. I know not how it is: I feel as 
if I were quite young again. Oh what 
a wondrous thing is man! This some- 
thing within here, this never grows old.” 
She pointed to the place where the heart 
is supposed to be, and then suddenly 
changing her tone she cried, “ But there ! 
I have prattled enough. Now tell me: 
how do you manage to live in the wild 
woods? How many brothers and sisters 
are you? How many houses are there 
round you, and what sort of people? 
Have you any poor there ?” 

“TI don’t like to talk about America. 
The people here are apt to take it all as 
bragging.” 

“Hast thou then already learned to 
know them so thoroughly? Ay, that 
shows thy good sense, so young and yet 
so— But, dear Aloys, to’ me thou canst 
report: with me it is—’ Such was the 
fervency of her protestation that she 
could not find words to utter it. 

Aloys replied, ‘Well, then, I will an- 
swer your last question first. We have 
not any poor, properly speaking—that is, 
paupers: there are poor people, but they 
are only the shiftless and dissolute. 
Whoever will work need not hunger. 
We have a great farming business, but 
we harvest not, as here, with scythe and 
sickle: we labor with the mowing-ma- 
chine, which does as much work in an 
hour as ten mowers could do in a whole 
day.” 

“And thy father, can he still work as 
well as ever ?”” 

“He does very little now except ‘gar- 
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dening. He has planted more than two 
thousand peach trees.” 

“Two thousand! That’s more, per- 
haps, than there are in all Wiirtemberg.” 

“We send off a great many peaches, 
and clear a nice sum of money, upon 
them.” 

“Tell me about thy brothers and sis- 
ters.” 

“Between Bast and me a brother and 
a sister have died. Now there are still 
five of us. My eldest sister—she too is 
named Mechtilde—is a lady, a fine lady, 
one of the finest in the city: her husband 
has a slaughter-house, and kills every 
day his fifty to sixty oxen and about two 
hundred sheep.” 

“Good Heavens! there is no going 
hungry there!” interrupted Marianna. 
“But tell on—about thy father.” 

_ “Well, he does not any longer go far 

away from home. When the war broke 
out with the Southerners there were no 
ten horses could have kept him at home, 
and mother—no wife understands her 
husband better—before he had uttered 
a syllable, she said to him, ‘Do thou 
just go too.’ And so he went, and came 
home with high honor, only, unhappily, 
with a wound in his left leg in the very 
first three months. He served in Lud- 
wig Waldfried’s regiment, who lives now 
over there at Freudenstadt. There’s a 
man for you! He has visited us: I prom- 
ised father to look up his colonel. Father 
was his adjutant.” 

“Why did not thy father have himself 
taken in his uniform ?” 

“We make no account of uniforms. 
It is not with us there as it is in this 
country, where the officials and officers, 
so far as I see, hold themselves to be 
something special. With us all are alike: 
we are free citizens.” 

“And that's better too. Now tell me, 
are there any savages in your part of the 
country ?” 

“Not very near-us, but we too have 
come in contact with them—in a per- 
fectly peaceful way: they are honorable 
people and proud, and we like them 
much better than the Irish, who are a 
pack of ragamuffins out and out. Up 
to the time of the war, too, they always 
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acted as if they were something better 
than we Germans; and as to the French- 


men in the town, they laughed at any | 


one’s having the idea that the Germans 
were not going to be chopped up as fine 
as sausage-meat. Ay, you at home had 
certainly much anxiety to endure, but 
assuredly not more than father. He 
used to say every morning, ‘ At this mo- 
ment, perhaps, the Frenchmen with their 
Turcos are coming from Isenburg (up 
the Horb road), burning and ravaging, 
and nobody can talk with them except 
the French simpleton, if he still lives ;’ 
and then father would speak of you.” 

Aloys suddenly paused, and the old 
woman asked, “Just tell me: what did 
he say about me? I shall not take it 
amiss.” 

“It was not exactly anything bad: he 
only said, ‘ Marianna has a sharp tongue: 
that will scare the Frenchmen away.’” 

She forced a laugh, and young Aloys 
smiled roguishly, and thought to himself, 
“The old woman knows by this time, I 
guess, what father thinks of her.”” How- 
ever, he good-naturedly added that his 
father had often said he should be glad 
to welcome all Nordstetten at his place. 
Then he continued : “ Every evening one 
of us had to ride to the post-office and 
get the newspaper. We take the Swa- 
bian Mercury, and learn all that’s going 
on. Father predicted, ‘Now the Ger- 
mans are coming to honor at home and 
here.’ Only he thought in the first battle 
the French would be victorious, but after 
that it would surely be the Germans.” 

“Is thy father so intelligent in such 
matters ?”’ inquired Marianna, in order 
to keep Aloys’ tongue in motion, for he 
hesitated on reflecting how unnecessary 
it was to tell all this to the old woman. 

He now continued: “Yes. Here they 
still talk about the Gawk: it is not 
pretty, but what matters it? Father is 
a man so thoroughly good-hearted, and 
so thoroughly sensible and so firm, there 
is not a better in the Old World nor in 
the New.” 

Something scratched at ‘the door. 
Young Marianna rose and left the room: 
it was evidently painful to her to hear 
her mother pour such a flood of talk into 
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the ear of the good young man. After 
awhile she came back, and young Aloys 
said, “Thou mightst let the dog in: I 
like dogs, and dogs like me too.” 

The girl was silent, but the mother 
cried, “If I shut my eyes it seems to 
me just as if thy father were here. But 
tell on. Say, is there snow also with 


you? and is it really true that you have . 


no nut trees and no larks, and that that 
is what makes it so pleasant for thee to 
be here?” 

Young Aloys gave an exact report on 
all points: he spoke for some time, gaz- 
ing into vacancy as if some one else de- 
livered the words for him, for he was 
thinking of other things than those he 
recited. 

Mother Marianna knew well how to 
put her questions: she had the master- 
key to all the locked-up places in the 
‘soul. Aloys felt himself so much at 
home that he confessed it seemed to him 
as if he had lived from childhood up with 
the cousin and her daughter; and as, at 
these words, he looked into the daugh- 
ter’s face, there was a quivering in his 
heart as if a lightning- flash had dart- 
ed into it, and young Marianna passed 
her hand across her face, as if she felt 
in her very flesh the warm look of young 
Aloys’ eyes. 

The mother raised herself up, and now 
there was a moment during which she was 
actually beautiful once more: her face 
was as if transfigured, and her voice had 
a heart-tone as she said, ‘ Aloys, when 


thou comest home to thy father tell him - 


he must forgive me: I may die the next 
hour, and it lifts a stone from my heart 
that I can say this to his son, eye to eye. 
Tell him he must think of me kindly in 
time and eternity.” 

She had said this with great vivacity, 
and her cheeks had reddened. There 
was a perfect silence for some moments, 
broken only by the cooing of the turtle- 
doves. 

“Now, dear Aloys,” said the old wo- 
man, “thou surely wilt not take it ill of 
me if I say to thee, ‘Go now.’ The ef- 
fort has exhausted me so.—Marianna, 
wait upon our honored cousin to the 
door, and now let me sleep a little—I 
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feel, dear Aloys, that the honor of thy 
visit, and all the good things I have 
heard from thee, will make me well. 
It is better than all doctors and apoth- 
ecaries. I think I could get up now, but 
I will wait. Now go, both of you, an 

God keep you!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN the young people had turned 
their backs Mother Marianna quickly 
drank off the cherry cordial which Aloys 
had left standing, then laid herself back 
upon the pillows and closed her eyes, 
but her features smiled. Suddenly she 
raised herself up again and murmured 
to herself, “It seems as if I could hear 
now the beating of his heart and hers. 
The world is always renewing its youth. 
Now it burns!” The account of the in- 
cendiary of Ahldorf came into her head, 
who had set fire to his own house and 
come hither and gone into the tavern; 
and as he sat with his tankard, thinking 
of what was going on far away from 
here, suddenly he cried out aloud, ‘“‘ Now 
it burns!’ ‘It did burn, but differently 
from what the mother thought. 

Young Marianna and Aloys had gone 
down stairs without saying a word. He 
held on to the banister: his step was un- 
steady. On the lowest stair they stop- 
ped, and the maiden said, “I thank thee 
a thousand times that thou hast come to 
see us, and hast been so good to my 
mother. I hear thou art going away 
again soon.” 

Young Aloys seemed not to hear this: 
he twirled the wooden ball which was 
fixed on the top of the stairpost. 

Young Marianna opened the outer 
door: a broad, glowing flood of sun- 
shine poured in. The dog came in too, 
with panting tongue, looked up at them 
both, shook his head and laid himself 
down in the shadow under the stairs. 

“Please shut the door again,” said 
Aloys. She obeyed. He kept on twirl- 
ing the ball till the rolling was audible. 
“TI have been wanting to-ask thee a 
question,” he began, drawing a deep 
breath. 
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“Say on: I shall be happy if I can 
give thee a satisfactory answer.” 

Young Aloys hesitated a long time; 
then he said, “ Bethink thyself: the dog 
reminds me of something. Wast thou 
not, on the day I arrived here, out in a 
field by the Horb road, and didst thou 
not sing in a low voice, and then call to 
the dog ?” 

“Yes, that wasI. I saw thy great hat, 
but nothing else. I wanted to say good- 
day to the stranger, but I felt as if I had 
no right to. I was weeding out the this- 
tles in our oat-field. But may I know 
why thou askest that?” 

“I wish I had done then what passed 
through my mind.” 

“What was that?” 

“It-is better I should not say it. But 
I suspect thou hast something to say to 
me.” 

“Yes, I have indeed. I thank thee 
that thou hast been so patient with my 
mother, and—” 

“And what?” 

“It has touched my heart to see how 
thou keepest thy father in thy heart, and 


always hast him in living presence before 


thee. My father is dead, and I would 
fain speak for him. Thou hast heard 
perhaps that my father made himself 
merry over thine. He was fond of his 
joke, but he had no malice in his heart ; 
only there was no one with whom he 
could be so—so wanton and teasing, and 
—yes; and so I wanted to beg that thou 
wouldst tell thy father he must forgive 
mine to all eternity.” 

“That is as good as done. I only wish 
my father had heard thee and could see 
thee at this moment.” , 

“T wish so too, and I am certain that 
he would not say no to what I have said.” 

Aloys trembled and looked all round 
him. The ball on the stairpost flew off 
its peg, but he caught it in a twinkling 
and stuck iton again. “Knowest thou 
what I should like to do at this moment?” 
he stammered out. 

“What?” 

“To give thee a kiss.” 

“And I should like to give thee one.” 

The two embraced and kissed each 
other, and seemed as if they never could 
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let each other go again. They neither 
saw nor heard any more of the world 
around them: they heard not the soft 
step overhead on the landing of the stair- 
way, nor saw how Mother Marianna look- 
ed down with an exulting countenance. 

“Forgive me! I thank thee,” Aloys 
said at last. ‘‘ Farewell!” 

He opened hurriedly the house-door 
and strode away. 

Young Marianna sat down on the low- 
est stair. The turtledoves in the room 
“overhead cooed so deeply and so inces- 
santly, and then laughed again so mis- 
chievously, “ Coo-ke-roo-coo! The daugh- 
ter of our house and Cousin Aloys have 
been kissing each other! Coo-ke-roo- 
coo!” 

As if she would hide from herself, 
young Marianna covered her face with 
her apron, and thought what it could 
mean that Aloys had so suddenly and 
with such strange words hurried away. 

It was a long while before she went 
up to her mother. When at last she 
came to the bedside her mother asked, 
“Has Cousin Aloys been staying all this 
time ?” 

“No: he has been gone this long 
while.” 

“How dost thou like him ?” 

“Cousin Aloys seems a fine man, and 
can talk well too, but he is also very pe- 
culiar.” 

The old woman smiled to herself, as 
if thinking, “That’s just the way I 
should have done before my mother. 
But wait! Thou'lt confess to me soon 
enough.” 

Meanwhile she said aloud, “ Hang a 
cloth over the cage to keep the turtle- 
doves quiet. I don’t know what ails — 
them to-day: they act as if they were 
foolish, and I want to go to sleep.—Ah, 
yes, Cousin Aloys! What simple stuff 
the people do babble! They undertook 
,to say he was not particularly good-look- 
ing. I like him now: he has such true 
eyes, and a mouth from which I’m sure 
there never could come a wrong word.” 

Young Marianna could not think of 
any answer to make to this, and the 
mother went on: “He is much more 
quick-witted, but yet he certainly has 
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much of his father in him. Learn of 
me, child. 1 am not so well schooled 
as thou, but this at least thou canst 
learn from me: If one wants a man to 
give himself wholly to one and be grate- 
ful besides, one must afford him the op- 
portunity to show his cleverness; and 
then if one gives him to understand that 
there is not another man in the world so 
clever as he, one can do with him what 
one will. Hast thou nothing else to say 
to me?” 

“I must go over to our hop-patch in. 
the target-field.” 

“Wilt thou not eat something first? 
Remember thou hast had no dinner yet.” 

“Tam not hungry now,” replied Mari- 
anna, but, opening the table-drawer, she 
cut herself a large piece of bread, which 
she put into her pocket. “God keep 
thee, mother!” she said with her head 
turned away, and went out. 

“The lot belonged to his father,” the 
mother called out after her; and she 
thought to herself, “ They certainly have 
made an agreement to meet there. But 
if they say nothing I can wait.” 

Old Marianna felt herself really re- 
vived, and she considered which would 
be better, to be sick or to get up: she 
could get up—‘hat she felt, and it was 
not quite a lie when she told Aloys that 
his visit had made her well. “It has, to 
be sure, its good side: when one is 
obliged to be visited, one is more sure 
of the visit; but just now it would not do 
to leave Aloys any longer in the hands 
of strange people, especially of his aunt 
Rufina: one must bar their way. The 
two are now out there together in the 
hop-field: it were best to finish the mat- 
ter at once.” 

She rested for a while longer, till she 
heard a man’s step: ‘“ Who’s there ?” 

“Your son-in-law, the forester.” 

“Just when you are wanted. Wait a 
moment: I can get up. I am coming 
into the sitting-room.” - 


CHAPTER XII. 


How the houses shine, baptized in 
clear sunlight! how it flashes from plough 


and harrow before Sepper’s barn! how 
the leaves glisten on the trees! and what 
red cheeks the apples have! The dry 
fagot-pile is nothing but red gold, and 
the white cock overhead crows so lustily 
and flaps his wings and lifts up his head 
so proudly, and throws his putple comb 
now this way and_now that, while in the 
house the hen cackles, and the redbreast 
on the roof chirps so contentedly and 
waggles his little tail and whets his little 
bill. The world has awakened: the first 
day has dawned, and has become all at 
once warm brooding midday. The chil- 
dren, as they come from school, say, 
“‘Good-day !"’ and smile as blissfully as 
angel-faces. Good-day! How happy 
they are that there are so many of them 
to greet each other! And the sunbeams 
too say “Good-day” to the apple on the 
tree, to the wild rose in the hedge and 
to the corn in the field: the bees hum 
to the meadow-flowers, and the lark 
sings to the heavens overhead “Good- 
day !” 

Aloys took off his hat: he would glad- 
ly have thrown it up exultingly into the 
air, but when he held the broad hat in 
his hand he pressed his lips together, 
which still burned with Marianna’s kiss. 
What will be the first word now that 
comes from these lips? Why is it not 
so ordered that after the first kiss one 
should go before the altar and confess 
before God and men, “This woman is 
mine and I am hers?” 

“O mother!” he cried almost aloud, 
for out of all this the recollection sprang 
up in his mind how his mother had said 
to him at parting, “ At the moment when 
thou hast the feeling, ‘Here she is—we 
have been reserved for each other’—then 
think I am with thee, dear child !"—O 
mother !’’ he repeated softly, but he turn- 
ed his head as if some one had called 
out behind him, “And thy father ?” 

As if awaking from a fit of intoxica- 
tion he came to himself again: his fea- 
tures were drawn awry in an expression 
of sober reflection : ‘ No, after all, it will 
not do: it cannot be, it must not be. 
No, father, I will not embitter thy de- 
clining days. Thou canst not as an old 
man be always beholding before thee 
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what when thou wast a young man al- 
most broke thy heart: thou hast no faith 
in a daughter of those people, and 
wouldst have to force thyself to bid her 
‘Good-day.’ But, father, she wept to 
think that they had made sport of you. 
And think, father, I have given her a 
kiss! I know what thou wilt say: ‘A 
kiss is not a promise of marriage.’ That 
is true, but then—” 

Thus talking to himself, Aloys had 
gone straight from Sepper’s house by the 
path across the fields in the direction of 
Ahldorf. The people who met him were 
astonished at his not making any answer 
to their greetings, to say nothing of his 
not greeting them first: he had general- 
ly been so affable. But the people were 
hungry, and did not stop; and then, too, 
the sun blazed down out of the sky as if 
it must hasten to ripen the corn. 

The village clock struck noon: there 
in the Eagle dinner was waiting for him. 
Aloys felt hungry too, but still he went 
on: he would not just now make his 
appearance before anybody, and espe- 
cially would he have been ashamed to 
come into the presence of the Eagle 
hostess. She has written to her sister, 
and now he is unfaithful: he has not, 
to be sure, engaged himself yet, but now 
all is confused within him. 

Suddenly he started and shuddered: 
he felt something cold in his hand: the 
dog had followed him. Had she sent 
him, or had he come of himself? 

He feared lest the people who had seen 
the dog would know at once where he 
had been. “Go back! go home again!” 
~ he cried sternly to the dog. The dog 
looked at him as if he were astounded. 
“Wilt thou be gone at once?” cried 
Aloys in a scolding tone. The dog 
turned round: he did not, however, run 
back to the village: he darted through 
acorn-field. A long streak was visible 
where the stalks parted, and farther and 
farther the line stretched onward till it 
reached the target-field, where a red 
petticoat glimmered through the hop- 
vines. 

“She is doubtless there. Be it so: I 
shall not go to her. Aloys, bethink thy- 
self!” 
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In the field there was a strange creak- 
ing and buzzing. Boyswere going up and 
down the paths whirling rattles or “‘lo- 
custs”’ to scare away the sparrows; and 
the birds would fly up, but presently be- 
hind the backs of the little watchmen 
they darted down again in bright flocks 
into the ripe grain, and feasted merrily. 

For the first time, Aloys imitated the 
village people —took off his coat and 
went in his shirt-sleeves along the path 
through the waving corn-fields. Perhaps 
she in the red petticoat yonder saw the 
man here in the brodd black hat and the 
white shirt-sleeves. With hurried step he 
strode on toward the wood, from which at 
that moment a forester emerged with his 
gun on his shoulder and leading a terrier 
by a cord. 

“You are Mr. Aloys Schorer a asked 
the forester. Aloys nodded, and the 
man continued: ‘Then I say God greet 
you, worthy cousin! My wife is a re- 
lation of yours: she is Georgy’s eldest 
daughter. My mother-in-law is expect- 
ing every day a visit from you.” 

“T have just come from there.” 

“Indeed! That’snice. Pay usa visit 
some day in Ahldorf.” ” 

“Thanks! I will come some time.” 

“Which way are you going ?” 

Again it struck Aloys as a strange 
thing that people in this country should 
always ask without ceremony where one 
was going, and besides, he could at this 
moment hardly tell himself: he answer- 


.ed, however, “Only just semen toward 


Egelsthal.” 

“God keep thee! yr 

The forester went on to the village and 
Aloys to the wood. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How still and shady it is there in the 
depth of the forest! and the little brook 
prattles away like a young child bab- 
bling to itself in the cradle when it has 
just waked up at noonday and finds itself 
alone. Yes, but thou too wilt have to work 
soon : yonder is the sluice, and there thou 
must drive the water-wheel of the paper- 
mill. 
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Aloys examined the machinery, and 
found it well arranged. ‘‘ They are, after 
all, farther ahead in everything here than 
father imagines.” 

On leaving the mill he was met by 
Soges the postman, who told him that he 
had just delivered at the Eagle a letter 


for him from America. Aloys seemed, . 


however, not at all eager for news from 
home: he looked at the carrier as if he 
had heard nothing, and Soges said con- 
fidentially, “Another suitor has just ar- 
rived for the paper-maker’s daughter: 
he is a paper-maker too—from Hohen- 
zollern.” 

“I wish him all joy and happiness,” 
replied Aloys smiling. It came back as 
a forgotten dream that his aunt had men- 
tioned as one of the desirable matches the 
paper-maker’s daughter. Soges eyed 
with wonder the American as he left 
him: “Odd people those, over yonder. 
The man might have entertaining com- 
pany on his way home, and there he 
goes all alone; and now he stops there 
by the white fir and looks at the anthill, 
as if he had never seen such a thing in 
all his born days !” 

“Good-evening, sir!’ cried a voice in 
English to Aloys. Ohlreit stood before 
him: on his clothes and in his hair moss 
was still hanging: he had evidently slept 
in the woods; and then, too, he blinked 
like one who has just waked up. 

“A fine tree, isn't it? Ldeltanne (sil- 
ver fir) they call it with us. Know what 
it’s good for? To hang one’s self on.” 

“That's not a kind of joke I’ like to 
hear.” 

“Well, stick thy cane into the anthill. 
Look now! Just so it was when I came 
home. Whew! how the village swarm- 
ed to and fro, like the ants there! And 
now? Bah! Know what's the stupidest 
thing in the world ?” 

“No.” : 

“The stupidest thing is for any one to 
undertake to pass himself off for richer 
than he is. My advice is, Be off before 
thou become worth/ess, and take me 
along—take me too. Devil take it!” he 
interrupted himself, “I have no fire! 
Canst thou not give me a light?” 
Aloys said no, and Ohlreit cried, “Just 
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so: thou dost not smoke. Well, I can 
chew too.” He crumpled up the cigar 
and thrust it into his mouth. “But it’s 
well,” he cried, chewing it into a ball, 
“that I meet thee here. Hast thou too 
already made the discovery ?” ; 

“What?” 

Oblreit answered with a laugh: “Yes, 
I wanted to settle here, and I have set- 
tled too, but only from one tavern into 
another. But see there where they had 
to turn aside the Neckar on account of 
the railroad—see whata fall there is there. 
At a small expense one might get there 
the best water-power, and there one 
might set up a factory, a real American 
one. My sister’s husband—fact!—is a 
greenhorn that he won't invest in it. I 
could show them here what an American 
is. The churls here don’t even know yet 
that in sawing half the labor is wasted, 
the pulling of the saw.” 

Aloys rejoiced to find in the poor ruin- 
ed creature a remnant of thoughtfulness, 
and commended his plan. 

Ohlreit cried exultingly, “Thou wouldst 
be just the man for me! Knowst thou 
what I need ?” ; 
“Money.” 

“That too, but a Co. - that is the main 
thing. I ama whole chap when I am the 
second of two: Schorer & Co. must be 
the name of the firm. I'll be the Co.” 

“Tam not going to stay here, and thou 
wilt soon find a partner here that has 


money.” 


“No. To build a factory here would 
appear to them like building it outside 
of the world. When the American 
butldet* a house he must also have a 
good view, but of that the Aeople here 
understand nothing. If they don’t hear 
aunty whip her children in the next house, 
they immediately fancy they are out of 
the world. Oh, if I could only take them 
all by the head once and hold them in 
the salt water for an hour!” 

Ohlreit worked himself up into such a 
fury that he foamed at the mouth: the 
drunken fit which he had half slept off 
seemed to wake up again. 

*Such is the Germanized English word Ohlreit 


uses, and the Italics indicate where he mixes Eng- 
lish words with his German. 
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He walked along with Aloys, and said 
that now they would reach the station 
just at the right time: at twenty min- 
utes after seven Soges always brought 
the letters and waited for the next train. 
Soges was a capital fellow to drink with. 
“And I'll tell you what,” cried Ohlreit. 
“T have a capital piece of advice to give 
thee. Thou wouldst get acquainted with 
the people here? Well, do as I do—go 
round with Soges when he distributes 
letters: then thou wilt learn to know 
the people inwardly and outwardly ; but 
they are not pretty on any side.” 

Aloys was much obliged. 

When they reached the crossway in 
the pasture, where the road runs along 
the valley to Horb and up'the hill to the 
village, Aloys suddenly separated from 
Ohlreit. 

_ Did he know that up there was the 
district target-field? As he came out 
from the wood he saw the red petticoat 
moving about among the hop-vines. He 
stopped, and just at that moment Mari- 
anna sat down upon the grassy border 
of the field under the mountain-ash and 


ate bread, and from time to time gave 
the dog a piece. Aloys felt hungry too: 
he drew nearer and called out, “ Wilt 
thou give me a piece of bread too?” 


“What I have left. 
little.” 
He sat down by her. Above them in 
the twigs of the ash a yellow-hammer 
sang her short and her long-drawn notes, 


It is unluckily 


which signify, according to the speech of © 


the country, ‘“‘Ah! how lovely here! ah! 
how lovely here!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Is not this the piece of ground that 
belonged to my father ?” 

“Certainly, but I have heard mother 
say that at that time they had not begun 
to raise hops here. They look well this 
year: the vines have grown greatly.” 

“Thy bread is delicious. Didst thou 
bake it thyself?” ' 

“Who else? I can bake good cakes 
too. If thou stayest here till church- 
fair time, I'll make thee some.” 
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“T have been here longer than any- 
where else.” 

A pause ensued, after which Aloys re- 
sumed: “ How many have sat here before 
as we two are doing now!” 

“It may well be,” was the girl’s an- 
He did not name his father, nor 
she her mother, and yet they thought 
of them. 

Two ravens flew high over them 
toward the woods: the female led the 
way silently, the male bird flew scream- 
ing after her. Yonder above the Vosges 
the sun was beginning to sink: in the 
slowly-reddening sky not a speck of 
cloud was to be seen. 

“We shall have a pleasant day again 
to-morrow,” said “Marianna. 

“And this day,” Aloys made haste 
to put in, “I shall never forget, and cer- 
tainly thou wilt not either.” 

“No, never!” 

“It is the first time in my life—"’ He 
hesitated. 

“Thou wast going to say something ?” 

“Yes, I am thy cousin, and even on 
that ground. I have a right to sit by thee 
in this way.” 

“Art thou only my cousin?” ‘was the 
thought that darted like lightning through 
her mind, and she pressed her little white 
teeth into her red lips. course, 
Aloys,” 

“Say once more Aloys, I pray thee.” _ 

“Aloys! Aloys! What is there in 
that, then ?” 

“T never knew before that my name 
was so beautiful: it never before sound- 
ed so sweetly. 1 could sit and hear thee 
say Aloys so for ever.” 

“A silly fellow, but so good a heart! 
His father must have been just so,” 
thought she, but did not find it neces- 
sary to say it. 

“Dost thou like to work all alone so?” 

“Yes, I like best to work alone. I 
never could see any use in chattering 
while one is at work. When the holiday 
hour comes at evening, then I love to go 
and see Hirtz’s Madeline.” 

“Canst thou imagine how it must be 
with us, where for days, oftentimes, one 
never sees a human creature, and not a 
word passes one’s lips ?” 
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“To be sure I can. But what does 
one get in the end from the mass of peo- 
ple in the village? I have borne many 
a hardship by myself alone, and never 
- let any one know it, and nobody cared to 

know it. I tell thee, in the main things 
every one must, after all, look out for 
himself. But there is one thing: I am 
glad thou remindest me of it. There 
are people, to be sure, who are just in 
the condition of drowning persons, and 
others must help them out. Yes, and 
there, by the way, thou mightest do a 
good work.” 

“IT? What is it, then ?” 

“I saw Ohlreit as he went staggering 
down through the wood. Children and 
drunken men are not apt to hurt them- 
selves when they fall, but nevertheless 
one must help them up.—Will you have 
some more bread? Here is some left.” 


“No. Say on what thou meanest.”” 

“What was I speaking of?” 

“Of Ohlreit.” 

“Yes. Well, then, what I would say 
to thee is this: Take Ohlreit with thee 
away from here: he is ruining himself, 


and it is a shame that he should be suf- 
fered to. I think he would be glad to 
get out of his dilapidated and drunken 
state and go to work; but at home here 
he will never again take the plane in his 
hand; and he gets no respect from any- 
body, and has no respect for himself. 
He is proud, and at first perhaps it will 
offend him, but afterward he will fol- 
low thy advice. Now, what thinkst 
thou ?” 

“Yes, as to Ohlreit,”’ replied Aloys, col- 
lecting himself, for he had been think- 
ing of something quite different —“ yes. 
Well, then, I cannot burden myself with 
the charge of a stranger. We Americans 
havea proverb, ‘ Charity begins at home,” 
and our grand motto is, too, ‘ Help thy- 
self.’” 

Marianna pressed her hand on her 
lips: she would not let the words come 
out that that was a proud but also an 
ungenerous maxim. She could not but 
think of her two brothers in America, 
‘who might well themselves also be of 
this same mind—willing to live for them- 
selves, and not caring to know how moth- 
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er and sister were battling and struggling 
at home. 

Aloys perhaps felt what she was think- 
ing, for he said, “I see by thy lips that 
thou hast something to say against this. 
Speak out freely.” 

“That I can do. I was thinking of my 
brothers, and wanted to say I should nev- 
er have taken thee to be hard-hearted.” 

“Hard-hearted! That I am_ not.” 
He looked into her face with a smile, but 
she remained calm, and he continued: 
“Observe, with us in America no one 
lays any obstacle in another’s way, but 
neither does he pave his way for him: 
each is at liberty to take his own free 
course and to see whither it leads him. 
Dost thou understand that?” 

“Yes, to be sure: thou art speaking 
nothing but German. This is the way 
I expound it: where one does not say 
*Good-day,’ one gets no thanks in re- 
turn. Have I understood thee ?” 

“Yes, in thy way.” | 

“And in my way I meant to say thou 
shouldst act so by Ohlreit as to deserve 
from him a good return of thanks.” 

Aloys took pains to explain the pro- 
found detestation Americans have for 
drunkenness: anything else seemed to 
them more pardonable than that vice. 

He did not come to an end, for Mari- 
anna helped him: “I see, I see. Be- 
cause every one ought to help himself, 
you think the worst is that one should 
destroy himself. You would perhaps 
feel less abhorrence if he did it to an- 
other.” 

“It’s not quite so bad as that, but in 
some respects thou hast hit the mark. 
Thou seest, we are having just now bad 
times. Formerly it was different: then 
people came to America and said, * Hur- 
rah, boys! here I am! Now, Fortune, 
come and make me rich!’ It came, in 
fact, to many, and my father helped 
many from here. But now—” 

“Yes, now help thou this one —Ohl- 
reit.”” 

“Mind, I would do so gladly ; but see, 
until now I have as far as possible avoid- 
ed the man; and if I involve myself with 
him, then he will make the world believe, 
and will believe himself, that he has a 
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claim on me; and if, as I fear, he is al- 
ready past help, then—” 

“Thou art considerate: thou wilt think 
further of it, and come to some conclu- 
sion. For the present, I pray thee, let it 
drop.” 

“No, I will do it. I will see wheth- 
er I can help Ohlreit to gratify thee. 
Meanwhile, I thank thee for giving me 
this admonition: I am glad to be ad- 
monished.” 

For a considerable time both sat in 
silence, and yet each was saying to the 
other a great deal. At length Aloys 
asked, ‘‘ So thou lovest best to be alone ?” 

“Yes, I have always, however, one 
comrade.” 

“Thy dog?” 

Marianna’s eye gleamed with a mis- 
chievous hilarity as she said, ‘No: quite 
a different one. Oh, it is a being all 
heart and soul, and so faithful, and knows 
the innermost thoughts of my heart, and 
dictates them to me, and I repeat them 
after—one who is with me in field and 
wood, in house and stall, and when I lie 
down and when I rise up.” 

She paused roguishly, and he said, 
“Thou meanest our Lord God?” 

“Our Lord God must pardon me: I do 
not mean Him. I mean something thou 
art just as partial to as I am, and it is the 
cheapest thing in the world: one needs 
nothing for it but air. Canst not guess 
yet what I mean? Then I will tell thee: 
I mean Song.” 

“Oh, then,” cried Aloys with a glow- 
ing countenance, “dost thou know what 
I wish now ?” 

“No: I didn’t keep thee guessing long 
—don’t keep me long in the dark. Say, 
what is it?” 

“TI wish my mother were here: she 
ought to have heard thy words; she 
ought to see thee now, thy face in the 
ruddy evening glow.” 

Aloys had invoked a mother. An- 
other one came, striding along freshly 
and briskly: it was old Marianna. She 
cried out when she was still far off: “ Joy 
and happiness upon you both! Just stay 
there: I'm coming.” The voice rang like 
a yell. 

“Ah, how love—” piped the bird in 
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the tree-top, and breaking off its song 
abruptly flew away. 

The dog, barking aloud, leaped back- 
ward and forward between the two above 
and the old woman down below. At that 
moment the sun went down, a dismal frost 
fell upon the earth, and Aloys felt him- 
self suddenly chilled to the vitals. He 
rushed to meet the old woman, and said, 
“Pardon me! I must hasten to the vil- 
lage: a letter is waiting for me at the 
Eagle.” 

The old woman stood as if petrified: 
young Aloys hurried off as if the Wild 


Huntsman and pack were at his heels. . 


Not until he reached the house of his 
grandmother did he stop and take a long 
breath. He went up to the house, he 
grasped the doorpost, and stood a long 
time staring at the threshold. It was 
nightfall, and the young man who had 
come so buoyantly and confidently into 
the Old World stood here as one forlorn 
and confounded. At last he rallied and 
went into the village. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HERE and there men and women were 
sitting in the cool of the evening on the 
house - bench and chatting and joking 
with the children. Aloys greeted them 
genially. But what in the world is that? 
Behind him he hears the word Gawk re- 
peated again and again, and the children 
particularly whistle and call and cry out, 
“Here, Gawk! here!” 

Shoemaker Hirtz was still sitting be- 
fore his house with his wife and daugh- 
ters: even Aunt Rufina was sitting with 
them. Aloys was obliged to stop, and 
he was asked why they had not seen him 
all day long, and where he had been. 
Aloys said he had been at Egelsthal, and 
had examined the paper-mill. 

Suddenly the aunt cricd, ‘*Gawk, what 
art thou doing here? Away! march!” 

Aloys looked round with astonishment, 
and asked what kind of talk that was. 

“Yes: how, then, comes the dog to be 
following thee?’ was the cry. “ That is 
Georgy’s dog. Dost thou not know, then, 
what they call him ?” 
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No.”’ 

“He is called Gawk.” 

Aloys started, nor did it lessen the 
shock that the dog was at that moment 
licking his hands. 

“It was a saucy piece of waggery on 
Georgy’s part, not exactly meant in mal- 
ice,”’ the shoemaker Hirtz said soothing- 
ly, but the aunt asserted that it was that 
false serpent, Marianna, who had given 
the dog the name. 

Aloys took no part in the discussion, 
and making only the curt remark that 
there was a letter waiting for him at the 
Eagle, went off. 

“Come back again to-day and report 
to me; and there is something, too, that 
I have to say to thee,” his aunt called 
after him. 

He made no reply, but hurried away. 
“So, then, in pure love father sends me 
hither, where they have given his nick- 
name to a dog! Just wait! And how 
beautifully she said ‘ Aloys,’ and yet for 
years she has called the dog Gawk !” 

He did not look round to see whether 
the dog followed him. But as he turned 
the corner to go to the Eagle he saw the 
animal, and said, “Just stay by me: I 
need thee.” 

The hostess of the Eagle greeted Aloys 
heartily, and, handing him a letter, said 
that she too had got one from America, 
from her father’s sister, who was married 
to the brother of Aloys’ father. The 
letter to young Aloys was from this un- 
cle. He expressed first the pleasure he 
had in having the young Eagle hostess for 
a niece, and then he charged Aloys not 
to stay long in Nordstetten, but to jour- 
ney at once to Ivo’s and see whether he 
could get his eldest daughter Ignatia for 
a wife. 

“Wilt thou not eat something? Here 
is some that has been kept for thee,” said 
the Eagle hostess. Aloys allowed it to 
be set before him, and drank off has- 
tily a glass of Lowland wine. He gave 
the dog something to eat. 

“Didst thou buy the dog?” asked the 
landlady. 

“No: he ran after me.” 

“Indeed! That dog ran after thee ?” 
cried the Eagle host laughing. He whis- 
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pered something to his wife, who mo- 
tioned him away. 

Aloys paced with swift steps up and 
down the room. Making a turn, he said, 
“Hostess, give me a sausage.” 

“Indeed! art not satisfied yet ?” 

“Not for me—for the dog.” 

“For that one there ?”’ . 

“Yes. He shall not do penance on 
my account, and perhaps he may be of 
some advantage to me.” 

And while he gave the dog one savo- 
ry slice after another he asked the land- 
lord whether he would be willing in a 
day or two, perhaps as early as to-mor-. 
row, to accompany him to his father- 
in-law Ivo’s. The landlord of the Ea- 
gle pleaded circumstantial reasons that 
would not let him leave home. 

It was already late when Aloys left the 
Eagle again and strolled forth with the 
dog into the fields. The stillness was 
as great as on the first evening, but in 
Aloys there was a mighty tumult and a 
din of many different voices crossing 
each other and crying to him to do this 
and that. Unexpectedly, he stood before 
the house of Marianna: there was no 
longer any light overhead, but there was 
a window open and voices were audible. 
Aloys put his hand on the dog’s head, 
who seemed to understand that he must 
keep silence. 

“Don’t be disturbed: he’ll come back 
again,” said the old woman overhead. 
“Even if there were nothing else to draw 
him, we have his father’s picture here. 
And I'll tell thee something: to-morrow 
thou shalt put a wreath round it. He'll 
be delighted with that: he has the sus- 
ceptible disposition of his father.” 

“Mother, I will do no such thing: I will 
put no wreath round it. That would not 
come naturally from me, and I never do 
what does not come naturally out of my 
own heart. Mother, I have a request.” 

“Tell it.” 

“Mother, did you really have a liking 

for his father ?” 
- “To confess honestly, no. He was a 
good poodle, such as one always has a 
kind word for, but that was all it amount- 
ed to.” 

“Mother, did he ever kiss you ?”” 
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“Yes, once, and only once, when he 
went to the soldiers’ lottery. But what 
sort of a world is this where a child asks 
her mother such questions as those? I 


should never have dared to ask my | 


mother such questions. But now hear 
me, child: mark what I say to thee. 
Thy father—I call him down from heav- 
en to witness—thy father was the first 
and only man in the world whom I ever 
took in my arms and pressed to my 
heart till I thought it would burst; and 
if he had willed that I should shed every 
drop of blood for him or jump into the 
fire for his sake, I would have done it.”’ 
“Oh, mother, that is it. Just so—” 
The dog, down below, felt a trembling 
of the hand on his head, but Aloys grasp- 
ed him again more firmly and listened as 
the old woman overhead went on: “ Thy 
father was a hired man, but for me he 
was king over all men. He never gave 
one many kind words, but so charming, 
so sweet, and so jolly and so true as he 
there is not another in the world. And if 
I had once more to take upon me all the 
hardships I have had to bear, I would do 
it again. Thou seest, Aloys was a good 
creature — thoroughly good, but like a 
calf, like a young dog that stumbles over 
its own feet. God forgive me for saying 
such things! He became a soldier on 
my account, and on my account he went 
into the wide world. I couldn't help 
that. One can give any one all kindly 
words and wishes because he is a worthy 
fellow, but one cannot surely marry him 
on that account—above all, when one 
has another in one’s heart. But, child, 
enough for now: don’t make me talk so 
much. Go to sleep, and let me sleep too.” 
“Mother, one thing more. Why did 
you allow father to call the dog ‘Gawk'?” 
At the mention of his name the dog be- 
low barked aloud. Young Marianna look- 
ed out of the window, and young Aloys 
cried, “Open the door and let in thy dog 
—the Gawk.” With that he ran off. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ear y in the morning, when it was 
hardly day, young Aloys sat with the 
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hostess of the Eagle, who poured out 
coffee for him. 

“I fear thou wilt not find father at 
home: he is a deputy, and holds many 
other honorable posts.” 

“But thy sister will be at home ?” 

“Certainly. Excepting in war-time, 


-when she was in the hospital, she has 


never been away from home a week. 
Don’t forget that I told you she is not 
like me: she is much more refined. No 
labor is too coarse for her, but neverthe- 
less she is a fine lady, and though father, 
as thou well knowest, is a scholar, with 
her he can talk about everything.” 

“Thou makest me nervous.” 

“Needst not have any anxiety. And 
who knows? At all events, it is worth the 
trouble to try thy fortune. Thou wilt be 
pleased with our family. But it is quite 
different there from what it is here. My 
father, though he is a native of these parts, 
always says the people over in Baden 
are much more enlightened—-fifty years 
ahead. And thou too must first of all 
make some change in thyself.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“Don’t grow as red as fire all at once. 
It is nothing special; only father does 
not like it when the Americans go about 
taking great airs upon themselves, just 
because they are Americans. Thou art 
no braggart: quite the contrary. But lay 
aside that big-brimmed hat. Have it clip- 
ped round, or buy thee one such as is com- 
monly worn in these parts. And takeoff 
the red neckcloth with the diamond breast- 
pin which thou hast for every-day wear. 
Thou dost not take it amiss of me, I hope? 
Do this to please my father.” 

“T can do that very easily. If I should 
not come back again—it may be so—all 
is ready packed up in my chamber to 
send after me.” 

“Thou wilt come back again; but why 
art thou in such haste? Thy train will 
not go for two hours.” 

“T will wait at Horb.” 

Aloys went through the village, where 
here and there in the houses a stall was 
open and a window-shutter thrown back. 

“Whither so early ?”” was the question 
in one and another quarter. He gave 
evasive answers. No: in a village one 
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cannot live so entirely to one’s self: one 
must give account of one’s goings and 
comings. 

At the shoemaker Hirtz’s, Aloys heard 
already a*pounding of leather. Is the 
man perhaps working at this moment 


on the shoes for Ignatia? Young Aloys 


did not go up to say good-bye. 

At the spot where on his arrival he 
had heard Marianna singing, and where 
the dog had first growled, there he paused 
a moment and looked over at the hop- 
patch in the target-field where he had 
sat yesterday at sundown with Marianna. 
Larks skipped before him in the road, 
then flew up and sang songs of -jubilee 
high in the air. Such a fresh morning 
dispels every lingering speck of sadness, 
and Aloys went with confident spirit to 
meet the coming events. 

“ All right! come in!” was the cry that 
accosted him at the railroad restaurant: 
it was the voice of the outcast. Had not 
Marianna exhorted him yesterday to help 
the poor fellow? There are peculiar 
times of trial in one’s life in which one 
is especially inclined to help others. 

Aloys wentin. In the room the stools 
were placed on the tables with their legs 
upward, the floor was wet, but Ohlreit 
had already a half-emptied bottle of wine 
standing before him. He shoved the 
bottle back and said, “Thou must let 
me relieve my mind now. Wilt thou 
hear me patiently ?” 

“Yes, but not here. 
into the garden.” 

“Well!” 

The two satin the garden, and Ohlreit 
began, “ Hast thou not a good cigar with 
thee? They have nothing decent here. 
Just so: I had forgotten already that thou 
dost not smoke.” 

“Yes: I was going to ask thee not to 
smoke while thou art telling thy story: 
in that case thou canst speak more dis- 
tinctly.”” 

Ohlreit looked at Aloys with wide eyes, 
and as he broke his cigar in halves and 
threw the pieces on the grass he cried, 
“Even the cigars here have no flavor. 
But listen to me: I will be calm.” 

Aloys nodded. 

“T am,” began Ohlreit after a pause, 


Come with me 
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during which he had wiped his face with 
both hands—“ I am, as thou knowest, the 
son of the joiner Philip, and a joiner my- 
self. Thy father was well acquainted 
with my father, who did not treat me 
well as an apprentice—they may say 
what they will, but after all the fact is 
so—and I repaid him for it. My mother 
was a slave, but she never murmured: 
she did not deserve such treatment, nor 
from me either. When I had served 
my time out I went off to America. 
What I went through there is now of no 
account: the world is nothing to me, nor 
I to the world. I fared pretty much as 
all the rest did—had just come upon 
something when my last European pen- 
ny gave out. At first, for a while, I was 
angry with them at home—they shouldn’t 
have let me go abroad—and in the be- 
ginning out of vexation, and afterward 
from hatred, and because I cared no 
longer to know anything about anybody, 
I wrote not a word home. I went about 
from one thing to another, and at last 
joined the teetotalers. Now I became a 
man again. Yes, in the beginning it was 
a right good thing for me that I did not 
take a drop of spirituous liquor. I grew 
healthy and strong. Look at me: say, is 
not that all iron?’ He stretched out his 
arm, and then resumed: “I might have 
married well, but I didn’t care to. Ex- 
cept church-tunes there was never any 
singing, and once in the night I heard 
my mother singing merry songs, regular 
jolly ones. The next day I didn’t know 
that it was I myself that had sung; but I 
had been heard. Had the five shots in 
my revolver accidentally gone off, things 
couldn’t have been worse. And I fell to 
loggerheads with the authorities, and it | 
came very near to an explosion. Devil 
take it! Stay! I cannot go on with my 
story unless thou'lt let me smoke.” 

“Well, smoke then.” 

And drawing in greedily a mouthful 
of smoke, and blowing it out again, Ohl- 
reit went on: “Two horses brought me 
hither.” 

“Two horses ?” 

“Yes, thou wouldst never have guess- 
ed it,eh? The one was a black and the 
other a white, and the black was called 
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Homesick, and the white Brag, or vice 
versa, if thou preferrest it: all one to 
me. So I came home. I had money 
and fine clothes, and a watch with a gold 
chain, like thee. They got up a story 
that my mother had gone crazy because 
I had not written home for so many 
years. That’s nonsense: I shall not 
talk of that. I came home and treated 
all round, and paid handsomely, and 
then it was ‘Dear cousin!’ here and 
‘Dear cousin!’ there. Allright! I en- 
tertained them all freely; and as I am 
no longer over there; I can drink when 
I will, and what I will, and as much as 
I will. I also got me some tea again. 
I used to like it pretty well, but here it 
tastes quite differently : one mustn’t put 
the Black Forest water into it. And say 
what thou wilt, this too must thou say at 
least : ‘ All honor to Trudpert !’ (call him 
Ohlreit too, for all I care), ‘ honor to Trud- 
pert! He never touches cards or dice— 
he never gambles.’ Is that anything, eh? 
Say!” 

With the usual importunity of such 
degraded creatures he insisted on being 
praised, and then continued: “ Yes, peer 
at me as much as thou wilt. For wine 
and beer I have properly no more relish, 
but that fellow there from Purgatory, with 
the little glasses, he shall not catch me. 
‘Whoever has to do with him gets snakes 
on his head and round his feet. I have 
seen it soin America. They fasten their 
fangs on him: they suck out his life. 
No, no!” he cried, striking on the table. 
“And I must gain my case, and when 
I have won the three: thousand dollars 
I'll fling the trash down before their 
door.” 

“IT have been told that the law is 
against thee—that thou canst not gain 
thy case.” 

“Indeed !” cried Ohlreit. “We'll see.” 

He evidently had no longer himself 
any belief in a favorable decision, but it 
is a satisfaction to bluster in taverns as 
one cheated out of his rights, and he had 
conveniently transformed the sum into 
three thousand dollars. He looked wild- 
ly round and fiercely at Aloys. 

The latter sought to divert his thoughts 
and asked, “‘ Where dost thou live ?” 
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“In the homestead with my sister, but 
we never say anything to each other. 
My brother-in-law is a joiner too, but I 
cannot work with him: he doesn’t un- 
derstand anything. Until within a few 
weeks I too was a master, but only the 
master of my dog. They have taken 
him away from me because I didn’t pay 
the tax for him. They pay dog-taxes 
here.” 

“Wilt thou tell me now what thy plans 
are, and whether I can do anything to 
forward them?” 

“Thou! Everything. Bind me, drag 
me by the hair of my head; only take 


me back with thee. In this country I. 


can never get out of my Sunday clothes 
again, and yet I should be glad to go to 
work once more. See! This is the true 
‘Help yourself!’” he cried in English, 
drawing a five-barreled revolver out of 
his pocket. “But don't be alarmed: I 
am not going to do them the favor here. 
I will, to gratify my mother under the 
ground, even let the lawsuit go if thou 
sayst it. I'll make them a present of the 
three thousand dollars.” 

Aloys promised to think what he could 
do for him, and to take him along with 
him if in the mean time he would leave 
off drinking. 

“There thou hast it: I drop it,” cried 
Ohlreit, and threw a full bottle against the 
tree, so that the broken bits clinked and 
the wine spattered all about. Aloys now 


made the further demand that he should — 


hand out the revolver: one had no need 
of that in this country. Wildly and wrath- 
fully Ohlreit glanced at the exorbitant 
man: at last he said, “ Well, there, take 
it! Nowa child can knock me down.” 

Aloys tried to get rid of the man, but 
Ohlreit hung on to him, and when they 
saw Soges, Ohlreit said, smirking, “And 
does Marianna go with us, then ?” 

“What sayst thou ?” 

“Soges told me last evening that he 
saw thee sitting with Marianna on the 
border of the field.” 

“So, then, it is the common talk in the 
village? And I am on my way to court 
another!" Aloys had to say to himself as 
at last, after a walk in the town, he went 
to the station. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“OFF again so soon ?” 

“But not for good ?” 

“Which way now?” 

“Thou hast got a new hat on.” 

“It doesn’t suit him so well as the big 
one.” 

“Thou wilt travel first-class, no doubt ?” 

“When wilt thou be back again ?” 

These and many more like questions 
were addressed to Aloys at the station by 
Nordstetten bystanders. “ ¥es, that’s the 
way. In America nobody questions you,* 
but here I have come into the village- 
family, and every one has a right to in- 
quire into what I do or leave undone.” 

Ohlreit stood aside: he looked strange- 
ly altered, and thrust his everlastingly 
burning cigar now into one side of his 
mouth and now into the other. He 
stretched. out toward Aloys his right 
hand with the five fingers spread out. 
That was meant undoubtedly to signify 
the five-barreled pistol. Then with the 
left hand he made a sign across the wrist, 
as if he were cutting it off. That meant, 
of course, to say that the taking away 
of his revolver was equivalent to the 
chopping off of his right hand. When 
the train began to move he took his 
cigar out of his mouth and cried in Eng- 
lish, “ Don’t forget : I depend upon thee.” 
He blinked with his eyes, which seemed 
to be full of tears. 

Aloys was glad when he was at last 
alone. He surveyed, now smilingly and 
now sadly, his hastily-purchased narrow- 
brimmed and low-crowned hat. Does 
he not look like a poor, shy, shriveled- 
up exile from home? And why should 
one give in to the superstition ?— all 
prejudice he called superstition — why 
should one give in to the notion that 
one must not show everywhere that 
one is a free American? That is and 
ever must be the thing to be proudest of 
in the world. He strove by this thought 
to set himself up, but he could not, after 
all, help feeling low-spirited ; and it was 
odd how the two names in his mind 
kept time with the locomotive. If the 
train moved slowly, it seemed to say, 
“Ig-na-tia! Ig-na-tia!” If it went fast 

* This sounds almost ironical ! 
Vou. XIX.—24 
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—and that was far oftener and longer— 
then it sounded like “Marannele! Ma- 
rannele!” (Marianna! Marianna!’’) 

“Beautiful country! admirably-con- 
structed road!” said Aloys to himself, 
nodding as he looked out of the win- 
dow with the feeling that it might be 
agreeable to the road and landscape to 
receive the praise of an American. For 
the rest, he saw not beautiful meadows, 
but only juicy or meagre, sweet or sour 
grass; nor did he see woods, but only 
timber ready for felling or young plan- 
tations. 

He had the practical but keen eye of 
the farmer, who daygafter day has little 
change of objects before his eyes, but 
sees at a quick glance and faithfully 
retains every occurrence with all its pe- 
culiarities. 

It was high noon when he arrived at 
the friendly city of Freyburg. He sur- 
veyed the cathedral, and could not avoid 
giving credit to the Germans for having 
beautiful specimens of architecture. 

It was already evening: still he rode 
on the outside of the coach through the 
Himmelreich (Kingdom of Heaven) to 
the Hdllenthal (Valley of Hell).f Hesat 
on the outside with the conductor, who 
blew a merry peal till it echoed back: 
from mountain and valley. Aloys asked 
for some more little pieces, and his face 
was all in a glow when the conductor 
played the air of the “ Nut-brown Maid.” 

From the inside of the coach a young 
woman looked out with eager eyes. 

In the comfortable Star inn he pro- 
posed to pass the night, for he wished 
to arrive at Ivo’s not at night, but in the 
morning. 

A handsome, stately woman:— she, 
most likely, who had looked out of the 
coach on the way — alighted; laid a bag 
upon a one-horse vehicle in waiting, went 
into the house, and soon came back, ac- 
companied by several women, who took 
a hearty leave of her, and’ drove off. 

“Who is that ?”” Aloys asked a servant. 

“Miss Ignatia of Reutenhof.”’ 

“ What is her father’s name ?” 


+ The names of two contrasted regions, a wild de- 
file and a lovely sweep of table-land, on the road from 


Freyburg to Schaff hausem 
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“Ivo Bock—the finest and most re- 
spected man in the whole country. He 
is from Wiirtemberg—was originally in- 
tended for a clergyman, but ran away 
from the Convict* and turned farmer, 


He has been this long time a widower, | 


and Ignatia is the only child he has left 
at. home.” 

In the public room Aloys exchanged 
not a word with any one, and he had a 
restless night. Early in the morning he 
set forth again. Just as he left the house 
he heard some one call, “ Marianna!” 

“What is it?” nity, 

“Make haste: thy bridegroom has 
come.” 

A gayly-dressed maiden came out of 
the house and embraced a man who had 
just dismounted. 

“There are a great many Mariannas 
in the world,” Aloys said to himself, 
“and I will and must put her out of my 
mind. Had I only kept on my American 
hat yesterday, she in the coach would 
have recognized me. But perhaps it is 
better as it is.” 

Full of all manner of thoughts, Aloys 
strolled along. The dew glittered on 
wood and meadow, the birds sang gay- 
ly, and forgetting himself he looked on 
while long trunks of trees were piled 
on the carts—a laborious and dangerous 
labor, but all went on safely and well. 
Again collecting himself, he strolled on 
quietly through the valley, where Ivo 
had formerly had a saw-mill, and along 
by the spoonsmith’s. From a house by 
the wayside came out a child with noth- 
ing but a shirt on, and running up to the 
traveler clasped his knees. The mother 
hastened after the child, took him up 
playfully in her arms, and said to the 
stranger he must have something good 
in him, that the child, which was gener- 
ally so shy, should be so familiar with 
him, Aloys thanked her, and said he 
took that as a good sign. 

At the inn by the roadside he waited 
a while: yesterday he would not arrive 
at Ivo’s so late, and to-day he would 
not arrive too early. The people looked 
after him with astonishment as he went 
away at last, leaving the wine which he 

* ‘Lhe name ofithe Catholic seminary at Tiibingen. 


had paid for untouched. In an absent- 
minded mood he stopped at the smithy, 
and looked on at the shoeing of a horse 
as if it were the first time in his life he 
had ever seen the process. 

What is the use of dilly-dallying ? Up 
and away! He had yet a goodly stretch 
of ground to go over on the upland plain. 
Despite the hot summer day, the air up 
here was refreshing and balmy: it waft- 
ed the fragrance of wooded mountains 
and lakes. Aloys went his way without 
looking round him: he found the roads 
in Germany very well kept. Suddenly 
something dazzled his eyes. Lo! there 
stretched far away the Alpine chain with 
its jagged, glistening glaciers, and in the 
foreground the broad mantle of forest. 
“And that she sees every day,” some- 
thing whispered within him; “and will 
she leave all this and go with thee into 
the far, strange world?’ Again he lin- 
gered, but suddenly he lifted his hat and 
gave a greeting. He had had no pre- 
sentiment of the emotion which the blast 
of the post-horn awakens in the heart; 
but now something greeted him with 
jagged wings that swept upward and 
downward, and his face brightened as 
if he saw an old, familiar friend. In 
the great open field not far from Ivo's 
house he saw the mowing- machine in 
operation, and that was to him like a 
greeting from home. And why should 
not a machine awaken home - feelings 
as well as the blast of a post-horn ? 

“This you have taken from us Amer- 
icans,” said Aloys almost aloud; and 
with new confidence, as if he had him- 
self invented it and brought it over, 
he marched up to the stately house of 
Ivo, of which they had given him an 
exact description. The smoke is going 
straight up to the blue sky. Is she per- 
haps standing there by the hearth and 
looking into the fire, thinking of him 
who is coming at this moment? 

There is no vale so secluded but a 
flower blooms and the sound of a piano 
is heard there. 

Aloys stood by the rushing fountain 
and listened to the tones of the piano. 

CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
[vo BE CONTINUED. 
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THE SEINE, AND ITS USES. 


HOEVER has lived long in Paris 

has scarcely failed to note the va- 

ried aspects of the river which traverses 
the city, and which lends to it somuch an- 
imation and picturesque effect. Framed 
between solid embankments of mason- 
ry, crossed by no less than twenty-six 
bridges, and traversed incessantly by 
the noisy little omnibus-boats, the Seine 
forms one of the most frequented and 
lively thoroughfares of the great city. It 
is the wash-tub and summer bath-tub of 
its citizens: it was the birthplace of Paris, 
and it is too often the grave of her chil- 
dren. It brings drink to the thirsty 
inhabitants, and sometimes, too, fierce 
floods which fill up the cellars and sub- 
merge whole districts. In 1865, under 


the influence of an unusually hot and 
dry summer, its waters shrank to a mere 
thread, and people crossed its bed dry- 


shod at certain points. The steamboats 
were forced to suspend their trips, and 
it is upon record how during the last 
voyage of one of them the little craft, 
light draught though it was, ran hope- 
lessly aground, whereupon the passen- 
gers all got out and walked ashore. Op- 
posite the Louvre the shrunken muddy 
stream presented an aspect no more 
graceful or tempting than that of an 
uncovered sewer. In the river-bed thus 
laid bare curious discoveries were made 
—a dagger-hilt bearing the arms and 
cipher of Catherine de Medicis; a min- 
iature portrait of a lady, enameled on 
copper and supposed to be that of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére; the silver mount- 
ings of an escarcelle or alms-purse of 
the Middle Ages; and a number of coins 
of different epochs. Unfortunately, these 
objects were not all that the uncovered 
mud and slime of the river-bed yield- 
ed up. Beneath the scorching rays of 
a summer sun of unusual fervor there 
arose from the vast impure tract thus 
laid bare foul exhalations, which, aided 
by the impure state of the drinking-water 


furnished to the inhabitants of the city, 
soon brought about an invasion of the 
cholera. The outside world never knew 
how terribly the pestilence raged in Paris 
during that fatal season. The author- 
ities kept the statistics of the malady 
secret, for fear of terrifying the stran- 
gers whose presence so largely profits 
the hotel-keepers and the shopkeepers. 
But they were unable to suppress cer- 
tain striking manifestations of Death’s 
doings in the pestilence - scourged city. 
Funerals continually traversed its thor- 
oughfares ; men dropped and died in the 
public streets ; the lists of deaths showed 
sometimes how whole families had per- 
ished within a few days. A panic like 
that which seized upon the hapless suf- 
ferers by the Brooklyn fire manifested it- 
self among those fortunate persons whose 
pecuniary position enabled them to leave 
Paris. In one day, known henceforward 
as the “Day of Panic,” thirty thousand 
people fled from the city. The railway 
stations and trains were filled with a 
struggling, excited crowd. Nor did the 
fugitives wholly escape the danger from 
which they fled. In some instances they 
bore away with them the seeds of death, 
and left the train at wayside stations only 
to die. A woman, already sickening with 
cholera, contrived to conceal her condi- 
tion from the guards and took an early 
train for Havre. Her corpse was re- 
moved from the railway- carriage soon 
after the train left Rouen. The Day of 
Panic marked the culmination of the dis- 
ease, but it did not wholly subside till the 
autumnal rains had ‘swollen the current 
of the Seine to its usual dimensions. 

It is a well-known fact that it is to the 
river Seine that Paris owes its birth. Its 
waters served as a rampart to protect the 
miserable handful of huts that first rose 
on the island now known as L’Ile de la 
Cité from the encroachments of wild 
beasts or the stealthy approach of foes. 
In its original form the Ile de la Cité 
was composed of three small islands, 
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afterward changed into one by the sim- 
ple process of filling up the channels be- 
tween them. In this manner nearly all 
of the ten islands that formerly studded 
the bosom of the Seine at Paris have 
disappeared, some having been joined 
to the main land, while others were 
pieced together to form a whole, as in 
the case of the Ile de la Cité just men- 
tioned. One other island, that of St. 
Louis, still remains. Another, the Ile 
Louviers, existed so late as 1849, but was 
finally joined to the shore by the process 
of filling up the narrow arm of the Seine 
which separated it from the main land. 
Having served as a guardian to the 
infant city, the Seine next undertook 
the office of purveyor, and brought pro- 
Visions, wood and other merchandise to 
its already vigorous nursling. This im- 
portant function is filled in part by the 
river to this day, though largely dimin- 
ished by the rivalry of good roads, and 
above all of railroads. But the student 
of French history will scarcely forget the 
distress to which the city was reduced 
when Henri IV. seized and held the 
river and its tributaries: The famine 
that succeeded was so terrible that three 
months later there was recorded in the 
chronicles of the times the death of a 
wealthy lady, who, notwithstanding the 
fact that she was the possessor of great 
riches, saw her children perish of hunger 
before her eyes, and, having caused her 
servants to salt the little corpses, fed on 
their flesh till she too died. Nor was it 
till the beginning of the present century 
that the Seine actually lost its overwhelm- 
ing importance as the provision-route Jar 
excellence of Paris. The railroads final- 
ly dethroned it, but it still brings many 
articles to the Paris markets, chief among 
which are wood and Normandy apples. 
The first is the most important. All the 
wood that is burned in Paris arrives by 
the way of the Seine. Formerly, such 
was also the case with all the wines for 
the city, but the finer qualities are now 
transported by railway, and only the 
commoner kinds are sent by water, 
Burgundy sends the largest proportion 
of these wines. A curious custom de- 
crees that each boatman charged with 


bringing a cargo of wine to Paris has 
the right of disposing of a cask of it dur- 
ing the trip. As the voyage only lasts 
a few days, the amount may appear ex- 
cessive, but it is not consumed for drink 
alone: it serves as a medium of exchange 
along the route, and the boatmen pur: 
chase provisions with it. Not with all 
of it, be it understood, for these mar- 
iners of the Seine can and do often con- 
sume from five to six quarts of wine a 
day without appearing intoxicated: some 
have even been known to swallow eight 
or nine quarts daily. These men eat 
little, and pass all their leisure moments 
in sleeping, being half stupefied all the 
time by the quantity they have drunk. 
Bercy is the point at which the disem- 
barkment of wines takes place. This 
flat, low-lying suburb during the great 
inundations of 1876 received not wine, 
but water, from the Seine, the streets 
being submerged beneath six feet of 
water from the swollen river. 

The Exhibition of 1867 brought about 
the establishment of the little fly-boats 
(dateaux-mouches), which ply regularly 
up and down the Seine, transporting pas- 
sengers for the small price of five cents 
a trip. The fact that these useful little 
vessels were not placed upon the Seine 
till so comparatively recent a date proves 
how slow the French are to adopt new 
ideas, even when these ideas are at once 
practical and profitable. Originally es- 
tablished merely to transport passengers 
to the great exhibition, they were found 
so useful and became so popular that 
their original charter, giving the right to 
navigate the Seine during a certain num- 
ber of months only, was changed into a 
permission of permanency. A second 
line, called Les Hirondelles (‘* The Swal- 
lows’’), was started last summer, the 
boats being larger, more comfortable and 


supplied with awnings in sunny weather. . 


This line has proved a great success, and 
there is talk of establishing several more 
to transport passengers to the exhibition 
buildings in 1878. The single line of 
bateaux-mouches in 1867, during the 
period of the exhibition, carried over two 
millions and a half of persons, transport- 
ing on one day, the 30th of September 
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of that year, over thirty-five thousand 
travelers. This industry has given rise 
to a great activity on the part of the 
dredging-boats that ply unceasingly on 


’ the Seine. In 1852, profiting by an un- 


usual rise in the river, the authorities 
caused’ a full-sized frigate to be trans- 
ported to Paris from Havre to figure in 
the’ fétes of the r5th of August. Like 
the Vicar of. Wakefield’s picture, it was 
brought there, but could not be taken 
away again; so, after figuring splendid- 
ly in the imperial fétes for a year or two, 
it sank to the position of a swimming- 
school, which I believe it still retains. 
The stationary industries of the Seiné 
—the bath-houses and wash-houses— 
form prominent features in the history 
of the river. The latter are immensely 
useful. Formerly, the poor washerwo- 
men of Paris were forced to kneel on 
the river-bank on a sheaf of straw 
brought by themselves, sometimes from 
a considerable distance: their wash was 
muddied by the earth of the shore, and 
often the swift current would bear away 
some article from their chilled and be- 
numbed hands. The city now provides 
the wash-houses, of which there are 
twenty-two established on the Seine and 
some six or eight on the neighboring 
canals. Therein are supplied a washing- 
place, a drying-place, and water at a 
cent the pailful: the right to work costs 
eight cents a day, or a cent an hour, and 
the hire of a drying-compartment, fur- 
nished with bars on which to spread the 
wet linen, amounts to eight cents for 
twenty-four hours. These establishments 
are always well filled, every place be- 
ing occupied, and the washerwomen are 
not only among the busiest, but also the 
noisiest, of Parisian work-people, the Ba- 
bel of tongues that arises from these 
wash-houses being wellnigh deafening. 
As a memento of the hard work to which 
the washerwomen of other days used to 
be subjected there are sundry steep stair- 
cases, or rather ladders, still visible at 
certain points on the Seine where the 
banks are high and precipitous. Up and 
down these ladders the poor women were 
forced to toil with their load of dripping 
linen: they now for a small sum carry 


on their occupation comfortably and un- 
der shelter. The washerwomen of the 
Seine have figured in more than one 
popular play or novel, and their annual 
festival, which takes place at mid-Lent, 
is always one of the gayest and most 
uproarious of the popular 
of the year. 

As to the bath-houses, they offer no 
special features of interest. They are 
large, imposing-looking structures, in- 
cluding dressing-rooms, swimming-baths, 
etc., and are well patronized all summer. 
In winter they disappear, being towed 
into winter-quarters in some safe and 
sheltered nook on the river. It was from 
the window of one of these establish-. 
ments, then known as the Bains Vigier, 
that the ex-actor La Bussiére, when sec- 
retary to the Committee of Public Safety 
during the Terror, used to throw into the 
Seine the balls of chewed pulp which 


‘represented the lists of those condemned 


to death, which he had contrived to ab- 
stract, and which, after soaking in water, 
he used to macerate to get rid of them. 
By this means La Bussiére saved no less 
than 924 persons from the guillotine, 
among whom were the Viscountess de 
Beauharnais (afterward the empress Jose- 
phine), the entire company of the Comé- 
die Francaise, MM. de Florian and the 
younger Ségur, and many others. His 
daring deeds had brought him to the 
verge of discovery and certain death 
when the oth Thermidor to en- 
sure his safety. 

The great sensation-scene of the-river 
panorama is undoubtedly that building 
of mournful celebrity, the Morgue. Its 
name comes from that bestowed upon 
a certain great doorway in the prison 
of the Grand Chatelet, where prisoners 
used to be detained for some moments 
so that the turnkeys could morguer them 
—that is, gaze at them fixedly, so as to 
retain their features in remembrance. 
Afterward, the corpses found in the Seine 
were deposited behind that grating to- 
await recognition. In 1804 the first reg- 
ular morgue was constructed: it was a 
square building situated on the Quai du 
Marché Neuf. The present edifice, more 
spacious, more commodious and in every 
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way better fitted to the purpose to which 
it is devoted, was erected some fifteen 
years ago at the extremity of the Ile de 
la Cité, behind the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The “exhibition-room ” (so call- 
ed), separated by a glazed partition from 
the public, contains twelve slabs, over 
each of which is placed a stopcock from 
which a stream of cold water can be 
continually directed upon the occupant. 
Sometimes every slab is filled: again, 
every one will be vacant, in which case 
the habitués of the place say, ‘“ The show 
is closed” (// y a relache). The lower 
classes of Paris look upon the Morgue 
as the most interesting of all spectacles. 
There is always a crowd around the 
door, and when any object of special 
interest is on exhibition, such as the 
fragments of the woman cut to pieces, 
the heroine of the latest sensational mur- 
der-case, the visitors are counted by tens 
of thousands; nor is it an unfrequent in- 
cident for the bride of a workingman to 
choose the Morgue as the destination of 
her wedding-trip, instead of the Bois de 
Boulogne. The registers of the Morgue 
are a study. Therein are inscribed the 
minutest particulars relating to each body 
that is brought there, such as the height, 
general appearance, birth-marks, traces 
of injury, details of clothing, etc. No 
corpse is received without a certificate 
from the police setting forth the spot 
and circumstances of its discovery. The 
prefecture of police pays a premium of 
fifteen francs for every body that is found 
in the river, and twenty-five francs for 
every individual saved from drowning. 
The first-named premium has given rise 
to the singular trade called corpse-fish- 
ing, which is carried on by the flat-boat- 
men who ply on the Seine. These men 
purchase bodies discovered by their fel- 
low-boatmen, who are employed far down 
the river, and who cannot leave their avo- 
cations to bring their “find” to the city, 
at the rate of five francs for each corpse. 
Thus, many a poor relic of mortality that 
otherwise would be left to decay in the 
river mud or else huddled into some has-+ 
tily-dug hole, receives Christian burial, 
and has a chance of being identified for 
the future satisfaction of possible inquiries. 
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The number of bodies exposed at the 
Morgue increases with every passing 
year. It now amounts to wellnigh a 
thousand annually. Strange to relate, 


‘summer is the time when the largest 


number of corpses are brought there, 
and the months of December and Jan- 
uary show the fewest. Of course, some- 
thing of the summer increase can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that boating-par- 
ties and swimming-matches are frequent 
at that season, and therefore the chances 
of accident are greater; but it seems as 
though such chances could hardly out- 
weigh the number of suicides caused by 
the gloom and privations of winter. Yet 
such is the fact, proved by the incontro- 
vertible logic of official statistics. 

The question is often asked, Are the 
waters of the Seine healthful to drink? 
After three years of abundant experience 
I am inclined to answer positively in the 
affirmative. Experienced chemists have 
analyzed them without finding anything 
in the waters either of the Seine, the 
Marne or the Vanne, the three rivers 
that supply Paris with drinking-water, 
more pernicious than a certain propor- 
tion of limestone. And as a member of 
an American family three out of whose 
four members habitually use water freely 
as a beverage, I am enabled to declare 
that if the drinking-water of Paris be 
hurtful, it is the slowest of slow poisons, 
for not one of the three has ever suffer- 
ed for a single moment from its use. 

L. H. H. 


A PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN POET. 


IN the interesting work entitled Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and Other Essays, pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
in 1872, the author says: “The most 
elegant specimens of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man with which I have met are the 


‘poems of the late Rev. Henry Har- 


baugh.” 

Dr. Harbaugh has a wide reputation 
as a theological writer, but his lyrics in 
the Pennsylvania-German dialect have 
not heretofore been as thoroughly known 
as they deserve to be. A collection of 
them under the name of Harbaughs 
Harfe has lately been reissued by the 


Ow 
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Reformed Church Publication Board of 
Philadelphia. This publication is in- 
tended especially for German readers in 
the United States and in Europe, and 
the only portions of it in our language 
are English versions, by Dr. Harbaugh 
himself, of one or two of the poems. 
These translations are very poor repre- 
sentatives of the original ‘‘ Dutch” pieces. 
Being “made to order,” without any of 
the fresh, impulsive feeling which is ev- 
erywhere evident in the latter, they are, 
as a rule, labored and unnatural. It is 
easy to conceive how much of the charm 
of Burns's poems in the Scotch dialect 
would be lost if they should be carefully 
turned into correct English verse abound- 
ing in hackneyed phrases. But the Ger- 
man-American pieces are full of a home- 
ly grace, a freedom of diction, and, above 
all, a purity and tenderness of feeling, 
which make them truly poetic. Like 
Burns, Harbaugh was originally a farm- 
lad, and afterward became a man of 
scholarly attainments and cultivated 
taste. Like him, too, he always retained 
his love for the life and surroundings of 
his boyhood, and took pleasure in using 
the homely speech he had been used to 
hear at his father’s fireside. In fact, this 
Pennsylvanian dialect poet may be con- 
sidered an American Burns. 

Dr. Harbaugh’s great - grandfather 
came from Switzerland to America in 
1736, settled in Pennsylvania, and left 
children who married among the Ger- 
man families of Berks and Lancaster. 
He himself was born on his father’s 
farm, near Waynesboro’, in Franklin 
county. The family belonged to the 
German Reformed denomination, and 
Henry, whose love of reading had made 
him seek every means of getting books, 
became impressed with the belief, while 
yet a boy, that it was his duty to study 
for the ministry. Gaining at last the re- 
luctant consent of his parents, he set out 
to work his way up to the point he aimed 
at, as his father’s family was too large 
and his means too small to admit of any 
other plan. He had made arrangements 
to support himself and pay his educa- 
tional expenses by working as a joiner, 
As he started on his journey his mother 


stood at the door looking after him and 
bravely striving to keep back the tears 
that would come to blind her. When, 
after years of struggling against poverty 
and hardship, he had gained his object, 
and had come back to visit the old home- 
stead, the dear mother was no longer 
there. The death of his mother seems 
to have been the great controlling grief 
of his life. That strength of family affec- 
tion and love of home associations which 
is so general among people of German 
blood was unusually developed in his 
case, and the loss of friends was a great 
agony to him. But his mother’s death 
was the hardest blow of all. Like Cow- 
per, he was almost constantly looking 
back with sorrowful tenderness to the 
last time he had seen her; and many 
traces of this feeling are found both in 
his poetic and his prose works. 

After being pastor of several Reformed 
churches, he was in 1863 appointed by 
the General Synod professor of theology 
in the seminary at Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He was also the founder and 
editor of a monthly journal called Zhe 
Guardian ; and in this his poems ap- 
peared at different times. It was not 
until several years after his death, which 
occurred in 1867, that they were collect- 
ed: and edited by his friend, Mr. Baus- 
man. That gentleman says of Har- 
baugh in his (German) introduction to 
the poems: “He was forced to open a 
way for himself as a Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man poet. It was not generally admitted 
at that time that this dialect was really 
a separate and distinct form of speech. 
He wrote for the people in the people’s 
language, and the people read his soul- 
ful poems at their firesides, and laughed 
and cried over them.” 

The Pennsylvania-German dialect has 
grown into shape since the early part of 
the last century, when emigrants from. 
Southern Germany began locating them- 
selves in Penn's province. The great 
mass of these emigrants came from the 
Palatinate, and their speech was the dia- 
lect spoken there. In the course of time 
numerous English words were adopted, 
often with alterations in form or mean- 
ing. Many changes in pronunciation, 
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and even in the rules of syntax, also 
gradually took place in the German por- 
tion. Indeed, the language is now hard- 
ly more comprehensible to the majority 
of Germans than to English-speaking 
people. 

In Harbaughs Harfe the German rules 
of orthography are followed, except in 
the translations. Consequently, the Eng- 
lish words about, anyhow, same, etc., 
which have been incorporated into the 
dialect, are in the dialectic pieces spelled 
ebaut, ennthau, seh, etc. 

The poems in the dialect (not includ- 
ing an introductory piece in the form of 
an elegy) are sixteen in number. Lah 
Bisness (‘‘ Law Business’’) is a hymor- 
ous account of two old “Dutch” farm- 
ers, who lived near each other on Caéo- 
rus Fluss (Codorus Creek). These old 
gentlemen have lived honorable and up- 
right lives, and have had various busi- 
ness transactions with each other, with- 
out thinking anything about the guard- 
ianship exercised by the law over such 
matters. But the existence of such a 
person as “der Schqueier”’ in a neigh- 
boring town being accidentally brought 
to their notice, they undergo sensations 
very similar to those of Monsieur Jour- 
dain on discovering that he has been 
“speaking prose all his life without know- 
ing it.’’. Ambitious to experience the new 
sensation of doing things “eccording zu 
der lah,” they immediately get up a trans- 
action in horseflesh, and agree to engage 
the squire’s services in having the bar- 
gain carried out in legal form. So the 
latter, at their request, draws up for them 
-awritten contract containing the terms 
of the agreement, though neither party 
had any personal reason for preferring 
this form to the ordinary cash sale. Their 
vast respect for this document (of which 
neither can read a word), their serious 
communings as to what is the proper 
thing to be done with it, and their gen- 
eral condition of doubt, satisfaction and 
pride, are set forth in an admirably hu- 
morous way, the comical effect being 


greatly enhanced by the peculiarities of _ 


the dialect. 
Die Alt Miehl (“The Old Mill”) 
‘ings up a striking picture of the old- 


fashioned country mill to which the au- 
thor used to be sent in his boyhood. Of 
its proprietor he says: “ Der Miller war 
ebaut a neiser Mann” (“The miller was 
just a ‘nice’ man”). This nice man 
was not only strictly honorable in all his 
dealings, but was capable of lending a 
boy his fishing-tackle, as well as his 
knife for the construction of whistles 
wherewith to beguile the homeward way. 
But the former miller had not been so 
nice, either in the correct or the popular 
sense of the term, for he would take 
more than his share of the grain brought 
to be ground, and it may be presumed 
that such a man never lent any boy his 
knife. In consequence of one or both 
of these offences, it was believed that 
this unrighteous miller’s soul was doom- 
ed to haunt the old mill by night, drag- 
ging a heavy chain, making entries in a 
ghostly ledger, and confessing his evil 
deeds with edifying expressions of re- 
morse. 

Der Rejeboge (‘The Rainbow’) tells 
in very graceful, flowing lines how de 
Kinner (“the children’’) all started off 
in wild excitement and dashed away 
over meadow, brook and field to find 
the place where the rainbow touched 
the earth, and to seize the splendid gold- 
en things which “the mother”’ had told 
them might always be found there. But 
the treacherous rainbow would not be 
caught; and at last ‘there it stood away 
up in the mountains!” Says the poet 
then: 


Nau, neeher bei’m Heile, un weiter vum Lache, 
Sagt eens zu dem annere—*‘ Was is do se mache? 
Der Goldmacher-Boge, der weicht immer weiter ; 
M’r gehn besser heem, des war’ verleicht g’scheiter. 
Es heest, weischte Zwerge im Berg trage Belse, 

Un schmeisse die Kinner mit mechtige Felse! 

Was helft uns die Gold, m’r kann’s jo net esse; 

Un was? wann de Zwerge uns fange un fresse !’” 


Which may be translated, very inde- 

quately, as follows: 

Now, further from laughing and nearer to crying, 
Says one to the other, the dark mountains eying: 
«* The Goldmaker-bow won’t hold still for a minute. 
We'd better go home: there’s some conjuring in it. 
Bad dwarfs live up there, and I’ve heard people 
saying 

They throw great big rocks down on children 
a-playing. 

We can’t eat the gold, if the rainbow don’t beat us; 

But the ugly old dwarfs, they might catch #s and 
eat us!” 4 
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So the little Argonauts run back to their 
mother, and tell her the “ golden ladder”’ 
played tricks on them and almost led 
them up to where the dwarfs live. Then 
she draws the little brood around her, 
and tells them gar feblich un leise 
(‘very tenderly and low’’) that it was 
she who had played them this trick, and 
that she did it to teach them the lesson 
of the rainbow. For men rush away 
after gold, she said, forgetting all better 
things, until death finds them at last in 
the dark mountains of sin, and they are 
seized by evil spirits far worse than the 
wicked dwarfs. But the rainbow really 
stretches from the earth to the golden 
heaven, and is a sign of God’s truth, 
which never draws back when we seek 
it, but makes the soul rich in eternity. 

The poems called Das alte Feterheerd 
(“The Old-time Hearth”), Die Schlof- 
schtub (“The Sleeping-Room"’), W2d/ 
widder Buwele sei’ (‘Would be a Boy 
again”), and Heemweh Homesick- 
ness’’) are full of a pure, natural beauty 
that cannot be described. They show the 
author to have possessed the most ex- 
quisite sensibility and tenderness, com- 
bined with a gracefulness in expression, 
when writing in his mother tongue, that 
would alone make his productions highly 
attractive. His own translations of three 
of these poems afford only a faint idea 
of the originals; and indeed it would be 
hardly possible to translate them without 
robbing them of nearly all their beauty. 
Like bird-songs in the woods, they must 
be taken just as they are or their charm 
will be sadly marred. 

Some of the pieces in the collection 
refer to the changes which are rapidly 
taking place in the life and habits of the 
Pennsylvania-German population. Such 
are Die neie Sort Dschent leit (‘The 
New Sort of Gentlefolks”), Busch un 
Schtedtel (“Country and Town”), and 
Der Kerchegang in alter Zeit (‘* Church- 
going in the Old Time’’). In these the 
country - people are described as adopt- 
ing city habits, forgetting or despising 
the good old-fashioned customs of their 
fathers, and even departing from the 
paths of strict honesty. It is not prob- 
able that this last accusation is meant 


for any large proportion.of these people. 
But great changes are certainly taking 
place among them in other respects. 
Their children are taught in English at 
the public schools; large towns have 
grown up in their midst, attracting peo- 
ple from other sections; the insurance 
agent, the commercial traveler, and all 
the rest of the great army of itinerant 
business-men, are scouring their local- 
ities: in fact, a great number of influ- 
ences are tending to make them more 
like the inhabitants of other portions of 
the country every year. All indications 
point to the probability that in a compar- 
atively short time their old life and lan- 
guage will have passed away for ever. It 
is very fortunate, therefore, that so truth- 
ful as well as so attractive a memorial of 
both as Harbaughs Harfe has been giv- 
en to the world. W. W. C. 


TURKISH ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

A PICTURE by Mayer, which hangs in 
one of the private galleries of America, 
illustrates the rough-and-ready methods 
with which justice is administered in Tur- 
key. The cadi goes out in the morning 
without making known his- intended 
route, takes his walk with suitable at- 
tendants, and stops at the first bazaar. 
He seats himself at random in one of 
the shops and examines the weights, 
measures and merchandise. He lends 
an ear to all complaints; interrogates 
any merchant accused of infraction of 
law; and then, without court or jury, 
and especially without delay, pronounces 
judgment, applies the penalty, and goes 
on in quest of other delinquents. In 
these cases, however, the punishment is 
of a different character. Notwithstand- 
ing the identity of the crime, he cannot 
treat the offending merchant as a com- 
mon thief: that would have a prejudi- 
cial effect on commerce. The penalty 
is graduated thus: the mildest, confis- 
cation ; the moderate, closing the shop; 
the severest, exposure. This last is in- 
flicted in a singular manner. The cul- 
prit is placed with his back against his 
shop, and is compelled to raise himself 
on his toes until the weight of his whole ~ 
body rests on them: his ear is then nail- 
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ed to the door-or shutter of his shop. 
This punishment lasts two, four or six 
hours. It is true, the criminal may abridge 
its duration whenever he chooses to let 
himself down; but the Turkish merchant 
is jealous of his reputation, and nothing 
but the last necessity would induce him 
to resemble a thief by the mutilation of 
his ears. As one gazes upon the wretch 
thus nailed up, one is disposed to com- 
passionate his case, but Mohammed tells 
you that he is an old offender, and if you 
should observe his ear closely it would 
resemble a colander. 

It was after receiving this explanation 
that M. Mayer found his horror sufficient- 
ly alleviated to allow of his making the 
sketch from which the picture referred to 
was afterward composed. The criminal, 
nailed by his ear, was ‘standing stiff and 
motionless on the extreme points of his 
great toes, and seated near him, on the 
sill of the door, was the guard, charged 
with seeing the punishment duly ex- 
ecuted, smoking a pipe. The quantity 
of tobacco in the pipe seemed to be 
graduated to the time the punishment 
was to continue. Around these two per- 
sonages was a demicircle of idlers. After 
- atime the culprit, finding he had noth- 
ing to expect from the crowd—among 
whom, perhaps, he recognized some of 
his customers—hazarded a word to the 
guard. “Brother,” said he, “one law 
of our holy Prophet is, that men should 
help one another.” The guard seemed 
to take no exception to the precept in 
the abstract, and continued quietly to 
smoke. “Brother,” resumed the patient, 
“did you not hear me?’ The guard 
made no other reply than a large puff 
of smoke that ascended to his neigh- 
bor’s nose. “ Brother,” still persisted the 
man, “one of us can aid the other, and 
do a thing acceptable to Mohammed.” 
The puffs of smoke succeeded each oth- 
er with a regularity that extinguished the 
poor fellow’s hopes. “Brother,” cried 
the dependant with a dolorous voice, 
“put a stone under my heels and I will 
give you a piastre.” No reply. “Two 
piastres.” A pause. “Three piastres.” 
Smoke. “Four piastres.” “Ten pias- 
tres,” said the guard quietly. The ear 
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and the purse of the man held a parley 
which was visible in the countenance. 
At length the pain conquered, and the 
ten piastres rolled at the feet of the 
guard, who counted them with great de- 
liberation, put them in his purse, rested 
his pipe against the wall, and, picking 
up a pebble about as large as the egg 
of a tomtit, placed it under the man’s 
heels. “Brother,” said the culprit, “I 
feel nothing under my feet.” “A stone 
is there, however,” answered the guard, 
resuming his seat and pipe; “but it is 
true I selected it in reference to your 
price. Give me a /afari (five francs) 
and I will place a stone under you so 
appropriate to your necessities that you 
shall sigh for it when you reach Para- 
dise.” The result may be anticipated: 
the guard had his money, and the mer- 
chant his stone. H. W. M. 


POSTAL-CARDS. 


ARE postal-cards to annihilate the art 
of letter-writing? Is the speeding of 
soft intercourse impossible to agents so 
stiff, curt and bleak? And is it to die 
out by reason of their preponderance 
over the closed epistle, and their infusion 
of brevity and constraint into what may 
remain of the latter ? 

We cannot conceive a Sévigné or a 
Walpole in postals. Equally unreali- 
zable is a trunk, chest or closet full of 
them, rich in the gossip, social or histor- 


ical, of past times. Nobody keeps them, - 


and the consciousness of that fact would 
of itself suffice to prevent the placing of 
anything of value on them, were they 
large enough to hold it. They do not 
rise even to the dignity of a place in 
the card-basket, being too short and 
too shabby for an invitation or a congé. 
The waste-paper basket is their natural 
and understood destination, and with 
that ignoble end the character of their 
contents is sure to correspond. “Con- 
tents,” did we say? As well speak of 
the contents of a sign. Six square inches 
of pasteboard obviously cannot contain 
anything. For that there needs an en- 
closure. Could we rationally write on 
two, a dozen or twenty postals and put 
them in an envelope, the case would be 
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different ; but that would be an absurd- 
ity, paper being so much lighter and 
every way more convenient. The pos- 
tal is a unit or nothing. It limits itself 
inexorably to a purpose and subject ca- 
pable of extreme condensation and con- 
cerning only the moment. It represents 
the exclamatory and interjectional style 
of intercourse, such as a shout across 
the street or at most a moment's chat 
as you run against a friend on rounding 
a corner. Of course it lends itself on 
occasion to more serious and practical 
ends. It may warn you that your note 
will go to protest this afternoon or that 
your grocer has changed his number. 
On certain occasions of confusion and 
haste it may be promoted, by a writer 
who is glad to escape dilatory or un- 
pleasant intelligence, and shrinks even 
from signing it save with initials, to the 
office of saying “Twins.” But these 
are about its highest functions, and of. 
such, we need hardly add, is not the 
kingdom of literature. 

One-fifth of the communications pass- 
ing through the mails are already postals, 
although the innovation dates as it were 
only from the other day. And the re- 
maining four-fifths—are they not stunted 
by the new habit of compression? Can 
the lover, overflowing with words that 
burn, quite divest himself of the postal- 
card style of expression, or blind himself 
to the presence of a pile of those little 
nuisances, each insisting, ‘Cut it short”’ ? 
Can a still more absorbing theme be 
adequately treated by a lady desiring to 
post her distant friend on the winter fash- 
ions? Can she even do justice through 
so cramped a medium to a recipe for 
pickles? Will she not in both cases, 
if she spurn the postal and fly to pa- 
peterie, find herself unconsciously trim- 
ming down her periods and placing her 
correspondent in danger of misplacing 
a puff or overdoing the pepper? And 
letters from abroad, which we were wont 
to look for so eagerly, and so delighted 
in opening the glazed tissue-paper cov- 
ered with close lines crossed in ink of 
two colors—they are now written in 
the home atmosphere of the postal and 
under its most repressive influence. They 


read like notes jotted down in pencil at 
railroad-stations. Fortunate we if they 
be not actually postals. 

What a refuge for a rainy day is a pile 
of old letters in the yellow uniform of 
the old tyrant with the scythe! Each 
comes out fat and full, two-, three-, four- 
fold, with a square inch left inside for the 
seal and a page or three-quarter page for 
the blank outside, forbidding to the pub- 
lic eye and eloquent of something within 
worth hiding. We pause a moment over 
the torn wafer or the scant relic of wax, 
reopened so often since the hour, long 
ago, when it was first broken by an anx- 
ious and mayhap trembling hand that is 
now dust. We scan the postmark and 
the written rate of postage fixed by the 
distance of transmission, the latter some- 
times replaced by a frank legitimately 
applied, or allowably, according to the 
usage of the day, borrowed. Most fre- 
quently an envelope is wanting, and 
when there is one it is of impromptu 
manufacture. The writer obviously lin- 
gered over its construction as a pleasant 
part of the ceremonial of friendly inter- 
course in those stately days, and took 
time to it: there was plenty of time 
then; hurry was not invented. And the 
epistle itself, when we come to it, rolls off 
in a leisurely current over page after page, 
unburdening the writer of some months’ 
or weeks’ hoard of news, thoughts and 
emotions. It is to a modern letter what 
a conversation is to a passing chat, an 
oration to a remark. It was something 
both parties thought worth preserving, 
and as we look over it we add a third 
voice to that conclusion. 

Postals contemplate more than a sin- 
gle reader. They are written with the 
consciousness that they will probably 
be read by a whole household and by 
some outsiders, including any post-office 
clerks who may have the requisite lei- 
sure. They say nothing but what one 
would be apt to say in a corresponding 
group, little beyond what every one may 
hear. When they shall have become 
the prevailing mode of communication 
our daily life will have moved out of 
doors or into a glass house. The trans- 
parency of Arcadian existence will cha- 
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racterize the life of an advanced and 
complex civilization. Everybody will 
address everybody else as though a 
crowd surrounded them. Family chat 
will be held, haute voix, in the street 
and market-place. The wholesome cere- 
monials of address and signature, already 
discarded from these cards, will disappear 
from places where they still find a har- 
bor. The art of condensing words will 
be Carried to a perfection hitherto un- 
known, and the Saxon passion for mono- 
syllables revel in a gratification beyond 
any supplied by Bunyan or Defoe. The 
discursive will be utterly voted down in 
sentence and word. Five or six hun- 
dred millions of annual experiments in 
the art of saying the utmost possible on 
six square inches of paper must produce 
triumphs of compression till now un- 
dreamed of. The stately and leisurely 
feast of intellect will sink to a snap- 
lunch, and civilized man will take his 
sustenance with his hat on, @ a carte. 


ARSENIC-EATING. 


NOTHING is so healthy as poison. By 


way of illustrating this truism, the sa- 
vants make it a habit, failing more novel 
subjects of inquiry, to explotfer occasion- 
ally the arsenic-eaters of certain provinces 
in the eastern and southern parts of the 


Austro-Hungarian empire. These Brin- 
villiers-proof rustics live chiefly in Styria, 
where stable-boys, woodsmen, chamois- 
hunters and village maidens, young and 
old, indulge in the acid and the yellow 
sulphuret, the latter a well-known water- 
color pigment which young beginners at 
the camel's-hair pencil are always warn- 
ed against. The excuses alleged for the 
practice are as numerous as those given 
by the votaries of strong drink. A char- 
coal-burner of seventy, according to the 
account of Dr. Knapp at a séance of 
philosophers lately in Vienna, had taken 
arsenic for more than twoscore years. A 
hunter of eighty-one had made it his pet 
vice for a similar period. We need not 
ask these old gentlemen for an expla- 
nation. In their cases the result speaks 
for itself. “Sage experience”’ is not to 
be questioned. 
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Equally palpable is the rosy justifica- 
tion offered by the cheeks of those of 
the other sex and a very different age. 
Artificial flowers those thus gathered may 
be, but their bloom looks perfectly natu- 
ral, and utterly shames the sallow hue 
of the snuff-dipper or the opium-eater. 
Neither of these has the defence that ap- 
plies to the use of any cosmetic. Theirs 
is but the selfish purpose of passing en- 
joyment, while Gretchen’s object is to in- 
crease the stock of beauty in the world. 
The appliance she employs appears to 
be, in every point of view, quite as in- 
nocuous as lily-white or henna. She 
comes to look as pink and happy asa 
Sister of Charity. The close-reefs that 
mark upon the visage the rough weather 
encountered on the voyage of female life 
in rural districts are all shaken out, and 
the cuticular sails are plumped as with 
an unfailing summer breeze. This is a 
blessing to humanity; and nothing is 
clearer to our mind than that the Dry- 
asdusts, instead of summoning the Frau- 
lein before them in solemn conclave to 
give an account of her misdoings, ought 
to elect her an honorary member, and 
send her abroad as a missionary in be- 
half of the art of utilizing poison. No 
such cautionary device should we see 
upon her front as the druggists are care- 
ful to place upon ¢heir packages of ar- 
senic. The beauty of life, not the hor- 
rors of death, we trace in her coun- 
tenance. 

A craving for good looks is seconded 
by more matter-of-fact reasons for the 
habit. It is said to remedy difficulty of 
breathing, indigestion, fatigue and—cow- 
ardice. Dr. Knapp was told by a poach- 
er whose acquaintance was among his 
privileges that he had become braver 
since he took to arsenic. From the com- 
mon point of view, a considerable en- 
dowment of hardihcod would seem to 
have been a prerequisite, as with him 
who first went to sea or ate an oyster. 
But doubtless the filling out of the tissues 
and smothering of the nerves consequent 
on the use of the drug have an effect in 
inspiring self-confidence. No danger 
can make a fat man run. 
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Harold: A Drama. By Alfred 

Boston: James R. Osgood & 

‘In Queen Mary, Mt. turned a 
chapter of English history into blank verse, 
put it into the mouths of people of the pe- 
riod, and called it a drama. In Harold he 
has followed the odd whim of dramatizing a 
portion of Bulwer’s Last of the Saxon Kings. 
He says in the dedication—which is to the 
present Lord Lytton — “ After old - world 
records—such as the Bayeux Tapestry and 
the Roman de Rou — Edward Freeman’s 
History of the Norman Conquest and your 
father’s historical romance treating of the 
same times have been mainly helpful to me 
in writing this drama.” But this acknowledg- 
ment does not prepare the reader to find that 
the Roman de Rou, the Bayeux Tapestry and 
Freeman’s book may be left out, and that Har- 
old the play is hardly more than an abridg- 
ment of Harold the romance. In the se- 
quence of events, arrangement of incidents, 
treatment of personages, often in the dialogue 
itself, the poet fits his steps in the very foot- 
prints of the novelist: his departures from 
them are too slight and unimportant to men- 
tion. He keeps so close to the ready-made 
track that it is needless to speak of the plot 
or characters; but we may remark, in pass- 
ing, that at least he has shown more under- 
standing of what will make a drama than in 
his previous attempt. The story of Harold 
from the point where Mr. Tennyson takes it 
up, as told by the late Lord Lytton, has the 
elements of a fine historical tragedy: prob- 
ably the author himself, whose talent as a 
playright is proved by the enduring popu- 
larity of the Lady of Lyons and Richelieu, 
would have been more successful in putting 
it into its present form. As it comes from 
Mr. Tennyson’s hand it is neither quite an 
acting play nor a poem. Yet there will not 
be wanting those to call it Shakespearian— 
the favorite adjective of the moment in literary 
jargon—because of passages like the street- 
scene in the opening of Queen Mary—of 
something prospective, prophetic after the 
fact, in a few of the speeches, like Harold’s 

England 


My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age 
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which is a sure but not perfectly honest way 

of producing effects; and, finally, because of 

a certain juggling with words which belong- 

ed to Elizabethan writers : 

“* Here comes the would-be what I will be —king- 
like— 

Though scarce at ease ; for save our meshes break, 

More kinglike he than like to prove a king.” 

Every age in literature has its tricks of. 
style, but these do not belong to our day, and 
one suffers them impatiently. The first scene 
of Act II. is a noteworthy example of the 
specially “ Shakespearian manner : 

“* Rolf, what fish did swallow Jonah?” 

A whale 

Then a whale to a whelk we have swallowed’ the 
king of England. I saw him over there. Look thee, 
Rolf, when I was down in the fever, she was down 
with the hunger, and thou didst stand by her and give 
her thy crabs, and set her up again, till now, by the 
patient saints, she’s as crabb’d as ever.” 

“And I’ll give her my crabs again, when thou art 
down again.” 

“Thou art the human-heartedest, Christian-char- 
itiest of all crab-catchers! Share and share alike !’’ 

As a parody this is not bad as far as it goes, 
but not equal to C. S. C.’s imitations of the 
modern poets in Fly Leaves. Seriously, 
what are we to suppose that Mr. Tennyson 
intends by writing in this way, or by the first 
scene, Act V., where, on the eve of the battle 
of Hastings, Harold’s sleep is@roubled by a 
succession of phantoms warning, and threaten- 
ing, and foretelling defeats, until at length he 
starts up seizing his weapons, and then passes 
into a long speculative soliloquy? Is it pre- 
sumption almost inconceivable, or is it in- 
conceivable humility, which has set him to 
aping the greatest of his masters ? 

For the rest, most lovers of Mr. Tennyson, 
whose love began with the two volumes which 
made his fame—the volumes which contain 
Godiva, The Lotus-Eaters, Mort d’ Arthur— 
have learned to read his recent productions 
with the sorrowful resignation appropriate to 
all unpleasant changes worked by time. Yet 
it is not the decline of powers which we have 
to lament in this case: it is a willful abdica- 
tion of them. It is impossible to guess why 
he has chosen to strip himself of all that 
made his early charm, but the day for puz- 
zling and mourning over his choice is past. 
It is a curious illustration of the uncompro- 
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mising way in which he has put prettiness 
away from him that he nowhere in Harold 
avails himself of the epithets by which Edith 
has been known to us from nursery-days and 
our first tales from history —** Eddwa pulchra,”’ 
«‘ Eadgyth swanneshals,” as the old chron- 
iclers, Latin and Saxon, call her. The soften- 
ing touch of one of these familiar names would 
have been so natural that his refraining from 
them strikes us as an affectation of austerity. 

Still, Mr. Tennyson was born a poet, and 
he will be a poet to the last: by this inalien- 
able right his verses in their bareness and 
boldness preserve traces of native dignity and 
grace, fleeting gleams of the old sweetness, 
which distinguish them unmistakably from 
the work of poetasters or common men. Here 
and there we come upon a fine expression, 
such as that describing Edward the Confes- 
sor’s dim and narrow mind: 

* A twilight conscience, lighted by a chink.” 

In Harold there are fewer of the obscur- 
ities and inversions which made some pas- 
sages in the later idyls nearly as difficult and 
disagreeable to read as Mr. Browning, al- 
though there are some unpardonable phrases, 
such as “to Molochize,” and another, worthy 
only of a Philadelphia Quaker: 

“« T pray thee, let me hence and bring him home.” 
Not thee, my son: some other messenger.” 

On the whole, we think Herold decidedly 
superior to Queen Mary. it is shorter; it 
does not drag; it has a story; a beginning, a 
middle, and an end which disposes of all the 
dramatis persone ; a hero; a central inter- 
est which natirally binds all the personages 
and events together ; a lofty, heroic, inspiring 
theme; nothing commonplace in its treat- 
ment. The greatest force of the piece is 
where it should be, in the last act. Edith 
and Archbishop Stigand watch the raging 
battle from a tent on a mound within the en- 
campment: the monks, unseen, are chanting 
their psalms. The interruption of an agitated 
dialogue by the Latin strophes is a familiar 
device, but in the present instance the lack 
of novelty causes no lass of power: 

** Are those the blessed angels quiring, father?” 

** No, daughter, but the canons out of Waltham, 
The king’s foundation, that have followed him.” 

** O God of battles ! make their wall of shields 
Firm as thy cliffs, strengthen their palisades ! 
What is that whirring sound ?”’ 

“« The Norman arrow.” 

“ Look out upon the battle—is he safe ?”” 

*¢ The king of England stands between his banners : 
He glitters on the crowning of the hill. 
God save King Harold!’ 
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The varying fortunes of the day are told 
in these short, broken sentences, as though 
with gasping breath and eyes which strain 
over the surge and ebb of the fight: the scene 
has ‘extraordinary life and reality: they see 
Harold fall, and rush out. The next scene 
is the battle-field by night, and William the 
Conqueror’s speech brings the tragedy nobly 
and fitly to a conclusion : 
“ Take them away! 
Malet, I vow to build a church to God 
Here on this hill of battle; let our high altar 
Stand where their standard fell—where these two 
lie, 
Take them away : I do not love to see them. 
Pluck the dead women off the dead men, Malet!” 
“ Faster than ivy. Must I hack her arms off? 
How shall I part them ?”’ 
* Leave them. Let them be! 
Bury him and his paramour together. 
* * *. * * 
Wrap them together in a purple cloak, 
And lay them both upon the waste sea-shore 
At Hastings, there to guard the land for which 
He did forswear himself—a warrior—ay, 
And but that holy Peter fought for us, 
And that the false Northumbrian held aloof, 
And save for that chance arrow which the saints 
Sharpened and sent against him—who can tell? 
Three horses had I slain beneath me: twice 
I thought that all was lost. Since ] knew battle, 
And that was from my boyhood, never yet— 
No, by the splendor of God—have | fought men 
Like Harold and his brethren, and his guard 
Of English. Every man about his king © 
Fell where he stood. They loved him; and pray 
God 
My Normans may but move as true with me 
To the door of death. Of one self-stock at first, 
Make them again one people—Norman, English; 
And English, Norman ;—we should have a hand 
To grasp the world with, and a foot to stamp it... 
Flat.” 


Heroines of Freethought. By Sara A. Under- 
wood. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 
This is one of those deplorable books for 

whose publication one is at a loss to imagine 

a motive or excuse. It challenges public at- 

tention by an ambitious title and the parade 

of half a dozen celebrated names. On ex- 
amination it is found to consist of a mass of 
inaccuracies by way of facts, and of inanity 
where there is a pretence of thought. It is 
not worth while to enumerate the errors with 
which the pages teem: the account of George 
Sand’s early life will suffice. The authoress 
says: “ Amintine Lucile Aurore Dupin was 
born in the province of Berry some time in 
the year 1804. Her father’s family was an 
extremely old and aristocratic one. . . . Her 
father, Maurice Dupin, had incurred his moth- 
er’s severe displeasure by falling in love with- 
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out first consulting her, and afterward marry- 
ing a pretty girl belonging to the tradesman 
class, which she considered infinitely beneath 
her. But before Maurice Dupin had attained 
his thirtieth year he was killed by a fall from 
his horse, leaving his wife with several young 
children, all boys but Aurore, to providefor. ... 
Madame Dupin the elder offered to take charge 
of her son’s children on condition that their 
mother resigned all claim to them, and her- 
self returned to her own people. The young 
widow preferred to keep her boys to: herself, 
but as the little Aurore was only an infant, 
and would harass her mother in her efforts to 
gain a livelihood for herself and the others, 
she was sent to her grandmother,” with whom, 
we are told, she lived until that lady’s death, 
when she was reunited to her mother, but 
shortly afterward married the Baron Dude- 
vant. 

The aristocratic Dupins were a middle-class 
family, whose most distinguished member, not- 
withstanding their antiquity, was a fermier- 
général under Louis XV. Madame Sand, 
whose voluminous &istoire de Ma Vie leaves 
us in ignorance respecting no domestic detail, 
says: ‘*My name is Amantine Lucile Aurore 
Dupin, and my husband, M. Francois Dude- 
vant, lays claim to no other title.” She was 
born in Paris, the eldest child of her parents, 
and there was neither brother nor sister, ex- 
cept a son who died while a baby before his 
father. Her mother had one daughter by a 
former marriage: when she met Maurice Du- 
pin she was a widow, living with one of his 
superior officers as his mistress. Aurore was 
over four years old at the time of her father’s 
death: they were then living with Madame 
Dupin the elder, where they remained for a 
number of years, until Aurore was ten or 
eleven, when incompatibility of ideas and 
temper caused a breach between the mother 
and daughter-in-law. 

So much for the biographical value of the 
work: its other merits may be judged from 
the following extract: ‘ Although it is doubt- 
less quite true that she has done, and does, 
many of those things of which she is accused, 
and for which she is censured, such as having 
worn male apparel, smoked cigarettes, left her 
husband in defiance of law, and even now, 
it is said, although nearly seventy, sets Na- 
ture’s laws at naught by devoting the hours 
from midnight till morning to her writing, in 
defiance of all the principles of hygiene,— 
still, let us refrain from troubling our mind 
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about these things, which are nothing to us, 
and let us rather learn to emulate the virtues 
of her character—her truthfulness, sincerity, 
faith in humanity and love of Nature.” 


An Illustrated History of Painters of All 
Schools. By Louis Viardot and other writers. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle 
& Rivington. Philadelphia: J. B.. Lip- 

pincott & Co. 

This book is intended both for students of 
art and for general readers. It gives a brief 
history of the painters of all schools, gather- 
ed from such sources as Vasari, Charles Blanc’s 
Histoire des Peintres de toutes les Ecoles, Kug- 
ler’s Handbook of the Italian School, etc. 3, 
and it contains the criticisms on the continen- 
tal schools and the most famous pictures of 
each published by M. Louis Viardot under 
the title of Les Merveilles de la Peinture. It 
is therefore partly a compilation, partly a 
translation, sufficiently comprehensive in re- 
gard to facts to claim the character of a work. 
of reference, while full of eloquent descrip- 
tions and acute observations, calculated to 
stimulate the interest of readers desirous of 
gaining an acquaintance with the history and 
principles of art. Its chief ratson d’étre lay, 
we suppose, in the voluminousness and ex- 
pensiveness on the one hand, and the dryness 
and technicalities on the other, of the works. 
to which such readers are usually referred. 
It will be found, therefore, we imagine, to 
supply a real want, especially in this country, 
where a growing taste for such studies meets 
with no abundance of facilities. The illus-. 
trations, about fifty in number, appear to have: 
been borrowed from the works that have sup- 
plied the chief portion of the text. They in- 
clude many specimens of the most illustrious 
masters, as well.gs a large number exemplify- __ 
ing successive stages’ of development and 
the special characteristics of different schools. 
There is, however, little inequality in the ex- 
ecution, all being highly finished in regard 
to details, if we except a few from genre 
pictures of the Dutch and English schools. 
About a thousand painters are enumerated 
in the index, and of each of these a biog- 
raphy is given, varying from a few lines to. 
half a dozen pages. 

The most valuable portions of the volume 
are the Introductions to the several books 
giving the history of the Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch and Flemish schools. The character- 
istics of the Dutch painters have never, we 
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think, been more faithfully and pointedly 
described than in the following passage, in 
which they are adduced as affording the most 
striking verification of Bacon’s saying, Ars 
est homo additus nature: “This good defini- 
tion applies especially to the painters of Hol- 
land. All the artists of this country appear 
to have confined themselves to loving, un- 
derstanding and representing Nature, each 
one adding his own feelings and tastes—in 
fact, adding Azmse/f. To be convinced of 
this we have only to visit several parts of 
Holland at different hours and in different 
weather. When, on a dark cloudy day, we 
come upon a barren landscape where Nature 
displays all the harshness and gloom of the 
North—where no flocks, no living creature is 
to be seen, but only a ravine, a waterfall, a 
fallen tree, with, perhaps, an isolated cabin 
in the background—we recognize at once the 
lover of melancholy, Jacob Ruysdael. If, 
again, soon after sunrise, we find ourselves 
on the banks of a river, with a white sail 
gliding on its surface, a church and the 
houses of a village rising beyond, and fat 
cows grazing in the rich meadows, whilst 
through the broken clouds the morning sun 
floods every object below with its glorious 
light, we exclaim at once, ‘ Here is the lover 
of light, Albert Cuyp.’ Later in the day, 
during the noontide calm, we perceive a 
peaceful verdant orchard, where every tree 
throws its shadow over the turf, and an an- 
imal—either an ox, a horse, an ass, a goat 
or a sheep—rests in its most natural attitude 
in the shade under every tree. Here there 
is no difficulty in at once recognizing Paul 
Potter. In the evening, perhaps, we come 
to a smiling landscape in which fat cattle are 
grazing, whilst the shepherds sing to their 
rustic Amaryllis, accompanied by the sound 
of their pipes. In short, we come upon an 
idyll such as might be written by a Dutch 
Virgil, and we behold at once Adriaan van 
der Velde. Still later in the evening, when 
the moon has risen on a throne of black 
clouds, with her disk reflected in the motion- 
less surface of a pond, surrounded by a few 
cottages concealed in the shadow of the alder 
and poplar trees, we cannot mistake the favor- 
ite scene of the painter and poet of the night, 
Van der Neer. We now come to the sea- 
shore, where a sheet of water, calm and 
transparent, extends as far as eye can reach: 
on it are vessels, possibly the dark fleet of 
the North Sea, tormenting some ship in dis- 
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tress: this is Willem van der Velde. A 
river flowing on toward the horizon, reflect- 


_ing the monotonous color of a dull, gray, 


misty sky, recalls Van Goyen. A frozen 
canal becomes for the time the high-road, 
and, covered with passers-by on their skates, 
reminds us of Isaac van Ostade.”” 

The most elaborate criticisms are those on 
Murillo and Velasquez. But there is no tend- 
ency apparent to exalt the masters of one 
school at the expense of those of another. 
Such preferences may no doubt spring from 
a peculiar force of insight in certain direc- 
tions, and may lead to a more vivid and sub- 
tle appreciation of the qualities that have ex- 
ercised this magnetism. But for readers and 
students in general the safest guides are those 
who, like M. Viardot, combine with thorough 
knowledge an equal catholicity of taste and 
a well-tempered enthusiasm. 
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